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Chicago  Tribune  Comics 
Amuse  Them  All 

SIDNEY  SMITH’S  “Gunips”  in  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page  have  won 
their  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  public  because 
they  make  people  break  right  out  into  noisy  mirth  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  in  street  cars, 

Frank  King’s  “Gasoline  Alley’’  has  made  so  many  millions  of  friends  that 
a  Sunday  page  is  being  added  to  the  daily  strip.  Folks  talk  about  Walt 
and  Bill  and  Avery  and  the  Doc  as  though  they  were  real  neighbors. 

Tire  little  segment  of  Carey  Orr’s  “Tiny  Tribune”  strip  which  he  now 
and  then  devoted  to  “Kernel  Cootie”  forced  the  development  of  a  daily 
strip  on  the  Cootie  family.  It  has  now  been  running  for  some  months 
and  is  a  great  favorite  in  all  papers  using  it. 

“Winnie  Winkle,  the  Bread  Winner”  is  a  new  daily  comic  by  M.  M. 
Branner,  who  made  such  a  hit  with  “Louie,  the  Lawyer.”  It  depicts  the 
adventures  of  the  beautiful  Winnie  in  the  business  world  and  in  her 
home  where  her  father  settles  all  the  problems  of  the  world  beside  the 
kitchen  stove. 

“Harold  Teen”  by  Carl  Ed  joshes  the  youth  atad  maiden  of  high  school 
age  in  a  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page.  It  is  a  wholesome  comic  with  lots 
of  action,  popular  with  all  members  of  the  family. 


The  Gumps,  Gasoline  Alley,  Kernel  Cootie,  Harold  Teen  and  fCinnie 
Winkle  can  he  furnished  as  individual  strips  or  made  up  as  a  five 
comic  page  daily. 

The  Gumps,  Gasoline  Alley  and  Harold  Teen  are  also  supplied  in 
Sunday  pages  with  or  without  the  daily  strips. 


For  terms  wire 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers  Syndicate 

Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  or  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  2,  1920 


New  York  State  Is  Extremely 
Important  On  Election  Day 

Every  candidate  and  every  voter  the  nation  over  watches  for  returns  from  New  York  State.  Why? 
Because  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York  voters  so  often  determine  the  final  results  of  the  race 
for  office. 


Every  Day  Is  Election  Day  For  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

The  same  voters  in  this  giant  state  determine  the  number  of  successful  advertising  campaigns.  These 
voters  place  their  stamp  of  approval  or  dislike  on  what  the  national  advertiser  offers  to  eat,  to  wear  and 
to  use. 

What  New  York  wants  and  says  is  “O.  K.” — the  nation  accepts  as  the  best.  What  New  York  rejects, 
the  nation  will  eventually  turn  down.  Therefore,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  you  win  or  lose  on  the 
merit  of  New  York  State. 

PROnT  BY  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  POUTICIANS 

They  have  learned  that  they  can  sway  the  opinions  of  New  York  State  voters  through  the  judicious 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  space.  In  this  state  the  political  advertising  has  grown  to  undreamed  of 
proportions  during  the  past  few  years.  So  has  the  advertising  of  nationally  distributed  products. 

The  newspapers  reach  the  voter  first  and  with  force.  The  newspapers  convince  the  voter  that  your 
product  deserves  at  least  one  trial.  After  that  it  depends  upon  the  merits  of  the  advertised  article;  just 
as  re-election  depends  upon  the  proven  qualities  of  the  man  favored  by  the  majority  of  New  York’s  voters. 

These  are  the  papers  which  will  swing  New  York  State  to  you,  Mr.  National  Advertiser: 
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♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. 

...(M) 

30,143 
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♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press- • 

40,880 
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Auburn  Citizen  . . 

....(E) 
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♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 
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♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 
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Brooklyn  Standard  Union . 
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♦Buffalo  Evening  News . 
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Buffalo  Evening  Times . 
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Buffalo  Sunday  Times.... . 
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Coming  Evening  Leader . 
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Gloversville  Morning  Herald... 
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Ithaca  Journal-News . 
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6,989 
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Jamestown  Morning  Post.. . 
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♦Lockport  Union  Sun  and  Journal. (E) 
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♦Middletown  Times-Press . 
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♦Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus. . . . 
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Newburgh  News  and  Journal... 
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New  York  American . 
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New  York  American . 
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♦New  York  Globe . 

...(E) 
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New  York  Evening  Journal - 

....(E) 
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•New  York  Post . (E)  33,813  .25  .20 

•The  New  York  Herald . (M)  211,320  .48  .42 

♦The  New  York  Herald . (S)  233,966  .48  .42 

♦The  Sun,  New  York . (E)  205,335  .48  .42 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph . (M)  55,605  .30  .27 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph . (S)  55,605  .35  .315 

New  York  Times . ..(M)  327,275  .60  .582 

New  York  Times . (S)  499,924  .60  .582 

New  York  Tribune  . . (M)  120,243  .40  .36 

New  York  Tribune  . (S)  114,861  .40  .36 

New  York  World . (M)  343,053  .60  .58 

New  York  World . . (S)  581,965  .60  .58 

New  York  World . (E)  366,503  .60  .58 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette . (E)  13,222  .04  .04 

♦Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise .  (E)  10,373  .05  .05 

•Rochester  Herald  . . (M)  27,288  .07  .07 

♦Rochester  Times-Union  . (E)  65,575  .20  .18 

Schenectady  Union-Star . (E)  15,225  .06  .05 

fStaten  Island  Daily  Advance . (E)  6,000  .04  .03 

Syracuse  Journal . . (E)  45,875  .09  .09 

Troy  Record .  (M&E)  23,188  .05  .05 

Utica  Daily  Press . . (M)  20,678  .05  .045 

Yonkers  Daily  News . (E)  3,830  .03  .025 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
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55eal  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia 


Why  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Do  Business  in 

PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  is  the  point  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of  goods  can  he  shipped  to  the  most  people  for# 
the  smallest  outlay  of  cash. 

Philadelphia  has  a  metropolitan  population  of  .‘1,000,000,  Three  hours  hy  rail  reaches  the  3,000,000 
people  in  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  district,  and  the  10,000,000  in  the  New  York  district.  A  short 
night  ride  adds  Pittsburgh’s  1,000,000,  Buffalo’s  1,000,000  and  Boston’s  2,000,000. 

There  are  about  20,000,000  people  or  1  .5  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  clustered  in  seven  big 
eastern  city  centres,  and  Philadelphia  is  without  any  doubt  the  central  point  for  reaching  all  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  railroad  haul. 

Over  16.000  manufacturing  plants  furnish  remune  i  tive  employment  to  an  army  of  the  highest  types  of 
skilled  labor,  while  business  organizations  of  all  kinds  in  Philadelphia  total  over  65,000. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  Philadelphia  is  estimated  at  over  S6,000,  or  more  than  double  the  average  per 
capita  of  the  United  States  at  large. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  by 
concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 


THE  BULLETIN 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for 
the  six  months  ending  April  1,  1920, 
as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report: 
466,732  copies  a  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or 
other  artificial  methods  of  stimu¬ 
lating  circulation  have  ever  been 
used  by  The  Bulletin. 


9,000,000  saws 
are  ,  made  annu¬ 
ally  in  one  big 
plant  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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WASTED  FORESTS  AND  NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Forestry  Authority,  Says  It  Is  Not  Too  Late  for  United  States  to  Resume  First  Place  as 

a  Timber  Producer,  But  Newspapers  Must  Blaze  Way 


A  BOUT  20  years  ago  Gifford  Pinchot, 
•^one  of  the  world’s  foremost  authori¬ 
ties  on  forest  resources,  wastes  and 
needs,  speaking  before  a  group  of 
American  newspapermen — owners,  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  reporters  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men — warned  them  that  unless  they 
did  something  immediately  to  arouse  the 
public  conscience  to  the  dependency  of 
our  national  welfare  on  our  forest  re¬ 
serves,  their  own  business  would  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  a  newsprint  famine  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  warning  that  he  sounded  at  that 
time  only  attracted  passing  notice.  It 
was  not  heeded.  America  still  had  tim¬ 
ber  to  cut,  instead  of  harvest,  as  more 
thorough  nations  were  doing.  News¬ 
print  was  then  selling  for  around  two 
cents  a  pound ;  the  makers  were  beg¬ 
ging  for  buyers  and  wasters  were  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible. 

Experiences  of  the  last  two  years  have 
taught  us  that  the  warning  received 
twenty  years  ago  was  too  conservative. 

Today  Gifford  Pinchot  has  a  new  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  newspaper  makers  of 
.America.  .And  whether  or  not  America 
shall  continue  her  present  course  until 
the  point  of  absolute  timber  famine  is 
reached,  is  largely  in  their  hands. 

No  Need  for  Investigations 

“Our  first  need  is  for  national  and 
state  legislation  that  will  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  knowledge  that  we  already  have 
of  immediate  needs  necessary  to  stop 
devastation  in  our  present  timber  areas 
■  —we  need  no  further  investigatiotis  to 
teach  us  that  the  danger  line  has  been 
reached  and  our  economic  welfare  is 
menaced,’’  said  Mr.  Pinchot,  at  his  for¬ 
est  home  in  Pike  county,  Pennsylvania. 

“The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  press  of  America  should  forestall 
any  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  be¬ 
cloud  this  great  issue  by  demanding  fur¬ 
ther  investigations  before  timely  action 
can  be  taken  to  slop  an  actual  condition 
that  has  carried  us  to  the  point  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  uncertainty  and  of  which 
we  already  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
act  and  save  for  the  use  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  the  greatest  natural  crop  that  was 
given  to  us. 

“This  is  the  time  for  positive  action. 
We  all  know  that  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  .Agriculture  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government  can  teach 
a  farmer  how  to  double  his  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
farmer  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
land  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
produce  in  rotation  crops  that  feed 
America,  and  no  person  has  suggested 
that  the  practical  farmer  suspend  the 
work  that  he  is  doing  now  and  that 
.'merica  go  hungry  while  he  is  learning 
what  the  .Agricultural  Department  Ex¬ 
perimental  Stations  can  teach  him. 


By  BEN  MELLON 


Editorial  Note. — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relation 
of  the  present  newsprint  shortage  to  forest  depletion  in  the  United  States. 
The  ne.vt  will  appear  in  an  early  number  and  will  deal  zvith  the  cure  for 
present  conditions. 


That  is  our  national  position  on  forests 
today.  Our  forests  are  as  necessary  to 
our  welfare  as  our  farms;  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  timber  hunger,  and  under  national 
guidance  we  must  put  into  practice  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  now  that  our 
crops  of  the  future  can  be  assured  while 
we  continue  to  learn.” 

Like  all  men  who  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  need  of  government  action 
to  save  the  numerous  industries  that  are 
dependent  upon  our  forests,  Mr.  Pinchot 
believes  that  we  should  have  legislation 
that  will  stop  the  cutting  of  timber  and 
force  us  to  harvest  it  as  a  crop.  He 
points  out  that  not  lumbering,  but  waste 
is  responsible  for  the  devastation  for 
which  all  industries,  including  the  news¬ 
papers,  are  suffering  today. 

Not  waste  because  of  ignorance,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  better  than  to  do  the 
things  that  are  making  deserts  out  of 
our  timber  lands  today ;  but  ruthless, 
criminal  waste  that  can  be  attributed 
only  to  carelessness  and  neglect  is  de- 
])leting  our  remaining  forests.  Neither 
is  fire,  the  greatest  destroyer  of  timber, 
the  only  wasteful  thing  that  we  permit 
to  feed  upon  our  remaining  timber,  prac¬ 
tically  unchecked  because  of  our  lack 
of  a  properly  supported  forestry  policy. 

Two  interesting  sidelights  add  interest 
to  this  phase  of  continued  waste.  The 


4 4^  HE  welfare  of  the  nation 
is  directly  dependent  upon 
our  forests  just  as  the  news¬ 
papers  are  dependent  upon  the 
forests  for  the  newsprint  which 
is  necessary  to  their  life.  Sup¬ 
port  of  a  sane  constructive  pol¬ 
icy  that  will  help  us  in  our 
present  problems  and  prepare 
us  well  for  the  future  is  a  na¬ 
tional  duty.”  Gifford  Pinchot. 


weeks  of  greatest  danger  from  forest 
fires  in  our  last  remaining  great  stands 
of  timber  in  the  west  have  just  passed. 
Congress  appropriated  $250,000  for  fire 
fighting  this  year,  and  to  date  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  called 
upon  to  spend  $470,000  for  the  work,  a 
deficit  of  $220,000.  The  greatest  damage 
no  doubt  resulted  because  of  inefficiency, 
which  was  the  natural  and  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  condition  with  a  force  hurriedly 
organized  after  the  group  of  trained 
men,  provided  under  the  appropriation 
of  Congress,  had  proved  insufficient. 

Mr.  Pinchot’s  own  state  furnishes  the 
other  horrible  example  of  poor  business 
in  this  same  connection.  Pennsylvania 
has  13,(XX).00()  acres  of  timber-growing 
land,  and  that  state  provided  the  mi.serly 
sum  of  $45,000  for  fire  protection  of  that 
vast  domain  this  year.  A  very  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
growing  timber  on  that  land  is  $6  an 
acre,  or  $78,000,000,  and  only  $45,000 
was  provided  to  protect  it  from  its  worst 
enemy — fire.  'That  this  is  poor  business 
for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  industries  cannot  be  disputed. 

Pennsylvania's  annual  bill  for  timber 
imported  into  the  state  is  $100,000,000 
in  round  figures,  and  $25.(J(X),0(X)  of  that 
is  for  freight  alone.  Within  the  state  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  idle  forest  lands. 


Cnf>yiight  hy  Inlrri’ational 


Much  of  this  land  is  waste — so  much 
so  that  the  state  is  dotted  with  areas 
that  Mr.  Pinchot  has  seen  fit  to  mark  as 
“deserts.”  This  waste  affects  the  price 
of  every  product  made  from  wood  in  the 
state;  it  affects  home  building,  and  it 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  operating  cost 
of  every  one  of  the  more  than  1,100 
newspapers  published  in  the  state.  Those 
newspapers  are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  forests  for  life  and  the  harvesting 
of  the  remaining  timber — and  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  that  state’s  forest  lands 
are  those  newspapers’  business. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  example,  but  is 
not  unusual.  The  same  applies  to  every 
state  east  of  the  Great  Plains — some  in 
more  or  less  degree,  according  to  their 
past  importance  in  the  lumber  world. 
Pennsylvania,  in  fact,  stands  ahead  of 
many  of  the  other  states  that  possess 
great  areas  of  wasted  forest  lands,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  she  has  taken  the  first  steps 
in  reclamation  under  the  leadership 
ami  direction  of  Mr.  Pinchot. 

Use  Knowledge  We  Have 

“Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  for  the 
United  .States  to  again  "assume  her 
proper  place  as  the  foremost  nation  in 
the  world  in  timlxT  resources,’’  said 
Mr.  Pinchot.  “The  practices  of  the  past 
must  he  discarded,  however,  and  the 
practical  knowledge  that  we  have  must 
be  put  to  work. 

“Such  wastes  as  those  that  prevail  in 
the  Adirondacks  in  New  York  state — 
as  an  example — must  be  stopped.  In 
other  words,  we  must  put  into  effect  na¬ 
tional  and  state  practices  everywhere 
that  will  assure  the  harvesting  of  our 
ripe  timber  annually,  that  will  guarantee 
full  protection  to  our  under-ripe  timber, 
and  that  will  make  it  possible  for  u-s 
to  reclaim  the  millions  of  acres  of  for¬ 
est  lands  that  are  now  idle.  We  know 
how  to  do  these  things  now,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  further  delay.  Let  all 
future  investigations  rest  until  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  is  put  to  work. 

“Under  such  a  policy  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  future.  We  can  gradually 
meet  our  own  timber  demands  and  finally 
re-establish  our  great  timber  resources 
that  are  so  necessary  to  our  national 
welfare.  This  is  truly  a  problem  for 
the  newspapers,  for  they  must  know  that 
without  timber  for  other  purposes  there 
cannot  be  any  pulpwood. 

“There  is  no  excuse  or  reason  for  the 
waste  that  is  represented  in  the  decay 
of  over-ripe  timber.  It  is  a  proven  fact 
that  a  virgin  forest  decays  as  fast  as 
it  grows,  and  that  to  take  out  the  ripe 
timber  will  increase  the  production  of 
a  given  area.  There  are  areas  through¬ 
out  the  country,  such  as  the  Adirondacks, 
where  «ripe  timber  is  wasting,  while  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  under-ripe 
timber  is  being  cut  to  meet  immediate 
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demands.  The  waste  on  cutting  this 
under-ripe  timber  is  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  according  to  its  under  develop¬ 
ment. 

“This  waste  can  be  prevented.  We 
know  how  to  do  it,  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  further  delay  by  this  nation, 
states  and  municipalities  in  taking  the 
action  that  is  necessary  for  our  common 
good. 

“We  must  first  of  all  have  national 
control  of  our  forest  resources,  sup¬ 
ported  and  aided  by  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  We  must  have  ample  protection 
from  fire  in  all  our  forest  areas;  we 
must  harvest  our  ripe  crop  annually, 
protect  the  under-ripe  timber  for  the 
futtire  and  replant  the  great  areas  that 
are  now  idle. 

“Timber  resources  are  a  great  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  national  welfare. 
France's  forests  sustained  her  in  vic¬ 
tory  ;  Germany  has  her  great  forest  to 
turn  to  in  defeat.  America  needs  her 
forests  now  and  she  must  at  onc^  pre¬ 
pare  to  administer  them  in  a  way  that 
will  meet  her  needs  of  the  present  and 
future.’’ 


GARDENERS  HGHT  BILLBOARDS 


Will  Not  Rely  on  Legislation  But  Will 
Rouse  Public  Sentiment 

'Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  — The  Xational  Association 

of  Gardeners,  which  met  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week,  started  a  move¬ 
ment  to  create  public  sentiment  which 
will  abolish  billboards  from  county  high¬ 
ways.  In  discussing  the  matter,  M.  C. 
Ebel,  of  N’ew  York,  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  said  : 

“We  do  not  expect  to  work  through 
legislation.  Most  states  and  cities  now 
have  legislation  regulating  billboards,  yet 
we  see  on  every  hand  the  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  of  the  billboard  owners  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  law.  The  gardeners  will  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  appear  before  other 
organizations  until,  perhaps,  there  will 
be  a  moral  force  brought  to  bear  that 
will  modify  at  least,  the  acts  of  billboard 
vandals  on  highways.’’ 


Huntsman  Sought  Bomb  News 

Rockl.\xd,  Me. — Among  those  who 
sought  early  news  at  the  Courier- 
Gazette  office  of  the  disaster  in  Wall 
Street,  when  a  bomb  was  exploded  re¬ 
cently.  was  Robert  F.  R.  Huntsman, 
president  of  the  corporation  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  and 
who  for  15  years  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News.  He  has  a 
summer  cottage  at  Pemaquid  Point, 
where  he  had  been  spending  the  season 
with  his  familv. 


Nowak  Buys  Buffalo  Daily 

Bukf.xlo. — Maxwell  M.  Xowak,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Broadway  Xational  Bank 
of  Buffalo  and  head  of  .several  other 
Polish  banks  in  western  Xew  York,  has 
purchased  the  Polish  Daily  Xews  of 
Buffalo.  The  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Polish  publications  in  the  United 
States.  I  he  name  of  the  paper  will 
be  changed  to  the  Daily  Telegram, 
which  appears  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  October  2. 


Standsird  Union  Raises  Rates 

new  basic  rate  for  all  general  or 
commercial  advertising  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  took  effect 
on  October  1.  The  new  rate  is  20  cents 
per  line  flat  on  both  national  and  local. 
The  la’e  for  financial  advertising  has 
been  advanced  to  25  cents  per  line,  and 
the  rate  for  amusement  advertising  to  35 
cents  per  line. 


MORE  WORK  THAN  MEN, 
SAY  SMALL  ADS 


Help  Wanted  Advertising  in  Seven 
Cities  Last  Week  Heavier  Than 
Year  Ago — Ads  for  Situations 
Relatively  Weaker. 


Labor  supply  is  still  below  demand,  if 
the  classified  columns  of  newspapers  in 
leading  cities  are  reliable  indicators  of 
that  market.  Editor  &  Publisher 
queried  leading  classified  media  this 
week  to  get  data  that  might  answer  the 
questions  publishers  everywhere  are 
asking : 

What  is  the  business  outlook  for  the 
next  three  months:  is  the  trend  of 
wages  beginning  to  go  downward  after 
its  climb  of  the  past  three  years :  is 
production  generally  slackening  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  no  longer  more 
vacancies  to  be  filled  than  there  are 
workers  to  fill  them? 

These  questions  were  put  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  of  the  New 
York  Times.  X'^ew  York  World,  Chicago 
Tribune.  Chicago  Daily  X’^ews.  Detroit 
X'ews,  Kansas  City  Star,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Xew  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Ixiuis 
Globe-Democrat. 

“How  many  help  wanted  and  situa¬ 
tion  wanted  advertisements  did  you  pub¬ 
lish  on  Sunday,  September  28.  and  how 
many  on  the  corresponding  Sunday  in 
1919?’’  (In  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
X’^ews.  the  preceding  Saturdays  were 
specified.) 

Answers  were  received  as  follows : 

X’^ew  York  World — Last  Sunday,  5,975 
help  wanted ;  1,402  situations  wanted ; 
same  Sunday,  1919,  6,110  help  wanted; 
1,072  situation  wanted. 

X^ew  York  Times — I.ast  Sunday,  1,689 
help  wanted;  1,402  situation  wanted; 
same  Sunday,  1919,  1,597  help  wanted; 
1,001  situation  wanted. 

Chicago  Tribune — Last  Sunday,  2,733 
help  wanted ;  522  situation  wanted ;  same 
Sunday,  1919,  2,636  help  wanted ;  654 
situation  wanted. 

Chicago  Daily  Xew's — Last  Saturday, 
1.195  help  wanted;  38  situation  wanted; 
same  Saturday,  1919,  1,196  help  wanted; 
58  situation  wanted. 

Detroit  News — I.ast  Sunday,  718  help 
wanted ;  182  situation  wanted ;  same 

Sunday,  1919,  1.024  help  wanted;  106 
situation  wanted. 

Kansas  City  Star — Last  Sunday,  1.007 
help  wanted;  212  situation  wanted;  same 
Sunday,  1919,  1,014  help  wanted;  231 
situation  wanted. 

Portland  Oregonian — Last  Sunday,  487 
help  wanted ;  301  situation  wanted ; 
same  Sunday,,  1919,  534  help  wanted; 
251  situation  wanted. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune — Last 
Sunday,  833  help  wanted;  135  situation 
wanted ;  same  Sunday,  1919,  667  help 
wanted;  172  situation  wanted. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — Last  Sun¬ 
day,  1,082  help  wanted;  102  situation 
wanted:  same  Sunday,  1919,  954  help 
wanted:  119  situation  wanted. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — Last  Sun¬ 
day,  1,812  help  wanted ;  314  situation 
wanted;  same  Sunday,  1919,  1,919  help 
wanted ;  326  situation  wanted. 


New  Home  for  Eaatport  Sentinel 

Eastport,  Me. — The  Sentinel  is  to 
have  a  new  home.  This  paper,  which 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  newspaper  in 
W  ashington  county,  and  the  third  old¬ 
est  periodical  in  Maine,  has  been  located 
at  or  near  its  present  quarters  the  past 
century.  It  is  .soon  to  move  to  another 
block,  the  property  having  been  recently 
acquired  by  Roscoe  Emery,  its  owner 
and  edjtor. _ 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  DOUBLED 

Canada  Sent  Out  $8,746,817  of  Paper 
in  Auguat,  1920 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal. — Exports  from  Canada  of 
pulp  and  paper  during  .August,  1920,  were 
118  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  figures  are: 

1919.  1920. 

Paper  .  $4,999,258  $8,746,817 

Chemical  Pulp  .  2,873,186  6,702,644 

Mechanical  Pulp  .  4/5,735  2,809,266 

Exports  for  the  five  months  of  1918, 
1919  and  1920  are  also  interesting: 

1918.  1919.  1920. 

Paper  . $18,332,597  $22,531,667  $35,170,271 

hem.  Pulp.  13,319,092  10,776,812  26,821,398 

Mech.  Pulp.  2,174,521  2,106,936  8,761,105 

$33,826,200  $35,515,514  $70,752,774 

The  destination  of  the  paper  was : 
United  Kingdom,  $2,012,766;  United 
States,  $27,671,173;  elsewhere,  $5,486,232. 

The  unmanufactured  pulp  wood  ex¬ 
ported  in  August,  1920,  was  133.464 
cords,  valued  at  $1,695,088.  against  97.588 
cords,  valued  at  $844,877,  in  .\ugust, 
1919.  I'or  the  five  months  of  1920  the 
exports  were  502,315  cords,  valued  at 
$5,756,463,  against  425,977  cords,  valued 
at  $4,205,118  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1919. 

HOUGH  BALTIMORE  CLUB  HEAD 

G.  F.  WIsner  Resigns  After  Seven  Years 
to  Work  in  Washington 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubi.i.sher) 

Baltimore. — G.  Franklin  W’jsner,  who 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Press  Club  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Wisner  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  American  and  the  Star, 
following  the  death  of  Louis  Garthe. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  club,  Walter  R.  Hough, 
managing  editor  of  the  Star  and  vice- 
president  of  the  organization,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Mr.  W^isner. 

Leslie  Rawls,  financial  reporter  of  the 
Evening  Sun,  assumes  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Hough’s 
higher  office. 

Edward  H.  Pfund  has  been  executive 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  club  for 
the  past  ten  yedrs. 


MID-WEST  PAPERS  RAISE  PRICE 


Chicago  Journal  and  Des  Moines  Eve¬ 
ning  Papers  Three  Cents 

Chicago. — The  Daily  Journal  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27  increased  its  price  from  2  to  3 
certs.  It  was  the  fourth  Chicago  daily 
to  make  the  increase,  the  Daily  Xews, 
evening,  and  the  Tribune,  morning,  re¬ 
maining  a*  2  cents. 

De?  Moines,  la. — The  Tribune  and 
the  Cajiital  raised  the  price  on  street 
sales  from  2  to  3  cents,  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  27. 

W’lNNiFEG. — The  Manitoba  Free  Press 
has  raised  the  price  of  its  morning  edi¬ 
tion  to  25  cents  a  week  for  city  delivery, 
an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  week.  This 
is  the  rate  being  generally  adopted 
throughout  Western  Canada.  The  even¬ 
ing  papers  in  Winnipeg  are  still  being 
delivered  at  15  cents  a  week. 


Houaton  Chronicle  $12  a  Year 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Chronicle,  ef¬ 
fective  October  1.  raised  its  price  to  $1 
per  month  in  Houston  and  outside. 
The  price  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  will 
remain  5  cents  per  copy,  but  the  price 
of  the  Sunday  Chronicle  was  raised 
from  5  to  10  cents  per  copy. 


GREAT  NAMES  TO  LIVE 
IN  MUNSEY  PAPERS 


The  New  York  Herald  New  Title  of 
Morning  Paper,  the  Sun  Becomes 
Name  of  Afternoon 
Edition 


October  1  .saw  the  restoration  of  the 
Xew  York  Herald  as  a  separate  entity 
in  the  morning  field  of  Xew  York  City 
and  the  transference  thence  to  the  after¬ 
noon  field  of  the  Sun,  the  latter  title 
displacing  that  of  the  Evening  Sun.  The 
Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  which  has 
been  the  mouth-filling  title  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  morning  paper  published  by 
Frank  A.  Munsey  since  he  bought  the 
Herald  last  February ,  has  been  sent 
where  the  Sun  doesn’t  shine  and  the 
Herald  proclaims  not.  The  Evening 
Telegram,  Mr.  Munsey’s  other  evening 
paper,  is  not  affected  by  the  change  in 
the  names  and  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  entity. 

Announcing  the  change  in  names  on 
September  26,  Mr.  Munsey  addressed  the 
readers  of  the  Sun  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  as  follows : 

“The  work  of  welding  The  Sun  and  The 
Xew  York  Herald  into  a  single  entity  has 
been  in  process  eight  months.  The  wehling 
has  been  thoroughly  done.  The  success  of 
the  undertaking  has  no  parallel  in  all  jour¬ 
nalistic  history.  We  not  only  have  held  the 
circulation  of  both  papers  but  have  added  some 
thousands  of  new  circulation  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  two. 

“The  one  thing  that  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  make  a  neat  and  complete  job  of  the 
■amalgamation  is  to  straighten  out  the  tangle 
involving  the  name  of  the  newspaper.  The 
present  combination  name  is  both  tedious  and 
clumsy,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  in  order  th.at 
each  newspaper  might  be  represented  in  the 
amalgamated  unit  during  the  welding  process. 

“When  I  bought  James  Gordon  Bennett’s 
several  newspapers  in  January  of  this  year 
there  was  wide  concern  lest  through  consoli¬ 
dation  The  X’ew  York  Herald  might  disappear 
from  the  list  of  -American  newspapers.  I 
responded  to  this  concern  with  the  statement 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  chief  news¬ 
paper  should  never  perish  by  any  act  of  mine. 
If  similar  concern  had  been  expressed  for 
The  Sun  at  the  time  I  purchased  it,  I  should 
h.ave  said  substantially  what  I  said  in  relation 
to  The  Herald. 

“The  Sun  is  far  too  great  a  name  in  the 
American  newspaper  world  to  share  that  name 
permanently  with  another  as  the  title  of  a 
single  newspaper.  So,  too.  The  New  York 
Herald  is  far  too  great  a  name  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  world  to  share  that  name  per¬ 
manently  with  another  as  the  title  of  a  sinifle 
newspaper.  Both  these  names  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  maintained  on  newspapers 
thoroughly  worthy  of  them,  worthy  of  their 
great  history. 

“The  Evening  Sun  has  of  necessity  been 
restrained  in  the  free  expression  of  its  views 
because  of  its  peculiarly  close  relation  to  The 
.Sun.  Obviously  the  two  Suns  could  not  take 
antagonistic  positions  editorially.  It  is  clear 
that  The  Evening  Sun,  now  jfrown  so  big, 
should  be  free  to  utter  its  convictions  without 
regard  to  or  consideration  for  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  Moreover,  with  two  Suns  in  the  family 
it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  complications 
and  misunderstandings  in  the  conduct  of  these 
newspapers. 

“Bec.ause  of  this  situation  and  the  desirability 
of  making  them  strictly  independent  of  each 
other,  one  of  these  papers.  The  Evening  Sun. 
will  hecome_  The  Sun;  the  other.  The  Sun  and 
The  Xew  York  Herald,  will  become  The  New 
York  Herald.  The  field  of  The  Sun  will  be 
the  evening  field;  the  field  of  The  New  York 
Herald  will  he  the  morning  field.  By  this 
change,  from  morning  field  to  evening  field. 
The  Sun  wi]l  ,it  once  find  itself  in  a  vastly 
stronger  position  than  at  any  other  time  in 
its  entire  history.  Through  this  change,  too. 
The  New  York  Herald  will  again  become  the 
sole  title  of  a  great  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

“The  New  York  Herald  of  my  ownership 
will  not  be  The  Herald  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  last 
years.  It  will  be  the  alert,  vigorous  newsp.M>er 
you  have  come  to  know  as  The  Sun  and  The 
New  York  Herald.  There  will  be  no  changes 
in  it  save  the  changes  of  continuous  betterment. 
It  will  be  written  throughout  by  the  same 
men.  printed  in  the  same  shop  and  on  the  same 
presses.  It  will  have  the  same  leadership,  the 
same  inspiration,  the  same  courage,  and  the 
same  cheerful  optimism  of  The  Sun  and  The 
New  York  Herald  of  today. 

“The  changes  in  the  names  of  the  two 
newspapers  will  be  made  simultaneously  on 
Friday,  October  first.  Incidentally  let  me  add 
that  this  is  the  solution  I  h,id  in  mind  when 
I  said  the  name  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  chief  news¬ 
paper  should  never  perish  by  any  act  of  mine.*’ 


Name  Payne  at  Special 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.— The  News  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  foreign  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  Payne.  Burns  &  Smith.  Inc., 
in  the  East,  and  the  G.  Logan  Payne 
Company  in  the  West. 
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CURTIS  BUYS  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 
AND  SUSPENDS  IT 

Last  Issue  of  Old  Daily  October  1 — Features  Taken  Over  by 
Public  Ledger — Plant  Will  Be  Used  Until  New 
Ledger  Home  Is  Ready 


Bennett,  who  formerly  did  statistical 
work  for  the  government. 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Phil.vdelphia,  Oct.  1. — The  Public 
Ledger  has  purchased  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  which  ceased  to  operate  as  a 
separate  newspaper  with  the  publication  • 
of  its  issue  today.  The  purchase  price 
is  not  known. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Press,  which 
was  established  63  years  ago  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  foremost  newspapers 
of  the  city,  the  Public  Ledger  adopted 
many  of  its  best  features.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Ledger  announces  that  these 
features  will  be  strengthened  and  re¬ 
tained  indefinitely. 

As  one  result  of  the  sale,  the  Ledger 
will  issue  Sunday  for  the  first  time  a 
comic  section,  with  the  former  Press 
features  of  “Boob  MeXutt,"  "Hair- 
Breadth  Harry,”  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  “Tom 
Sawyer”  and  The  Gumps.” 

Other  features  to  be  retained  by  the 
Ledger  are  the  fashion  column  of  Ann 
Rittenhouse  and  the  Sewell-Ford  stories. 
The  Sunday  magazine  is  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  tlie  Press  and  Ledger  sup¬ 
plements. 

The  Press  was  established  .\ugust  1, 
1857,  by  j'ohn  W.  P'orney.  In  1877  Cal¬ 
vin  Wells  took  it  over  and  in  1880 
Charles  Emory  Smith  became  its  editor.* 

Rodman  Wanamaker  was  proprietor 
of  the  Press  and  Alden  March  president 
and  editor  at  the  time  of  sale.  The 
Press  staff  knew'  nothing  officially  of  the 
sale  until  Thursday  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
March  made  the  announcement  infor¬ 
mally.  Samuel  Calvin  Wells  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  J.  W.  Magers  Tmsiness 
manager,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Beamish  was  managing  director 
and  Thomas  D.  Richter,  Jr.,  city  editor. 

The  following  editorial  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Press  was  printed  today  by 
the  Public  Ledger; 

“The  Public  Ledger  announces  to  its  read¬ 
ers  that  it  has  purchased  the  Philadelphia  Press 
and  that  today’s  issue  of  the  Press  will  be  its 
last  as  a  separate  newspaper  entity. 

“This  transaction  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  modern  trend  toward  the  consolidation  of 
endeavor  and  economy  of  operation  and  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  increasing  difficul¬ 
ties  of  maintaining  the  enormous  quantities  of 
newsprint  paper  required  for  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  the  constantly  swelling  costs 
of  all  the  material  and  labor  that  enter  into 
the  eomplex  business  of  collecting  and  publish¬ 
ing  a  modern  newspaper. 

“While  the  Press  will  cease  publication  as 
a  separate  newspaper  its  readers  will  have  the 
assurance  that  its  incorporation  in  the  Public 
Ledger  will  mean  gain  to  them.  The  best 
features  of  the  Press  in  the  past  will  be 
retained  and  .strengthened.  N'othing  that  is 
admirable  and  of  lasting  value  in  the  features 
which  have  characterized  the  Press  will  be 
found  missing  from  the  pages  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  This  will  apply  especially  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  issue  and  will  include  not  only  the  colored 
comic  section,  featuring  fun  without  vulgarity, 
including  the  noteworthy  series  based  _  on 
Mark  'Twain’s  inimitable  history  of  'Tom 
Sawyer  and  Iluck  Finn,  but  also  the  most 
carefully  selected  fiction. 

“It  is  realized  that  the  passing  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  removes  a  long  honored  land¬ 
mark  in  Pennsylvania  journalism.  The  Press 
has  filled  an  important  place  in  our  local  and 
state  history,  not  only  under  the  able  direction 
of  Colonel  Forney,  whose  political  and  pro- 
gressional  influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  city  and  state,  but  under  the  more 
recent  management  of  Charles  Emory  Smith 
and  his  successors  in  the  editorial  control. 
The  Press  disappears  through  the  operation 
of  inexorable  economic  laws,  but  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  its  long  experience  and  influence  will 
be  transmitted  to  its  former  readers  in  the 
columns  of  the  Public  Ledger,  while  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger’s  own  world-wide  organization  for 
the  collection  and  transmission  of  the  news  of 
the  world  will  be  supplemented  with  whatever 
IS  valuable  and  of  permanent  utility  in  the 
newspaper  which  passes  out  after  today.” 

Reports  that  the  Press  was  to  be  sold 
have  been  circulating  in  ‘his  city  for 
months,  although  rumor  gave  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  publication  would  lie 
taken  over  by  the  Public  Ledger  com¬ 


pany,  of  which  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  is 
president.  It  was  expected  that  \V.  R. 
Hearst  would  take  over  the  Press  and 
try  the  Philadelphia  field.  Reports  had 
it  that  Hearst  was  a  spirited  bidder. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Press  building 
at  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets  may  be 
used  by  the  Public  Ledger  and  the 
Evening  Public  Ledger  during  the  time 
it  will  take  the  Public  Ledger  company 
to  erect  its  propo.sed  plant  that  will  take 
up  the  entire  block  on  Chestnut  street 
from  Sixth  to  Seventh.  The  proposed 
plant  will  back  into  the  present  Curtis 
Building,  home  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  the 
Country  Gentleman.  The  Public  and 
Evening  I.edgers  are  now  published  at 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Part  of  the  Press  plant  was  used  Iiy 
tlie  Evening  Telegraph  before  the  sale 
of  that  publication  to  the  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  in  1918. 


Boston  Agencies  Recognised 

Boston'. — .-Vt  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
local  publishers  it  was  voted  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  advertising  agencies  Livermore 
&  Knight  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
Saxe  Advertising  .\gcncy,  Inc.,  William 
W.  Saxe,  president  and  treasurer,  319 
Washington  street,  Boston,  and  Rachlin 
.Advertising  Agency,  Samuel  M.  Rach¬ 
lin,  44  Bromfield  street.  It  was  also 
voted  to  continue  recognition  of  Charles 
D.  Kean  as  Kean’s  Service,  Inc.,  for¬ 
merly  at  319  Washington  street,  now  18 
Central  street.  The  applications  for 
recognition  as  advertising  agencies  of 
■Adams  Advertising  .Agency,  53  Devon¬ 
shire  street,  Boston ;  Raymond  L.  Gas¬ 
tello,  Pittsfield;  Xewcomb  &  Hewlett, 
successors  to  Fred  J.  Burrell.  18  Tre- 
mont  street.  Boston,  and  Harold  L. 
Lewis,  80  Boylston  street,  Boston,  have 
not  been  decided  upon  yet. 


EMIL  FRIEND  SERIOUSLY  ILL 

Financial  Editor  Stricken  as  Commer¬ 
cial  Herald-Examiner  Starts 

(Spciial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cnic.-\f;o. — Emil  Friend,  financial  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  has  been  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 
The  Herald  and  Examiner  carried  the 
following  r.(  tice  of  his  illness  on  the 
financial  page,  September  24 ; 

“Boersianer.  financial  editor  of  the 
Herald  and  Examiner,  i.s  ill  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hinsdale.  He  became  too  ill 
to  work  shortly  liefore  time  for  the  issue 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Commercial 
Herald  and  Examiner.  It  is  hoped  that 
he  will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
meantime  his  assistants  beg  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  public  for  their  failure  to 
make  the  first  issues  of  the  commercial 
edition  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner  as 
creditable  as  we  all  know  Mr.  Friend 
would  do.” 

Change  on  J.  W.  Thompson  Staff 

Miss  Judith  C.  Waller,  who  has  been 
assistant  office  manager  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York,  has 
gone  to  Chicago  to  reside,  and  has  not 
yet  announced  her  future  plans.  She 
has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Mildred  V. 


Lincoln  Advertising  Agency  Organized 

The  Lincoln  .-Advertising  Service  has 
just  been  organized  by  Casper  Pinsker 
and  James  .A.  Watson,  of  the  Phillip 
Ritter  .Advertising  .Agency,  and  by  Hugh 
Gardner,  of  the  Xew  A’ork  Tribune.  Mr. 
Pinsker  has  been  for  sixteen  years  with 
Phillip  Ritter,  while  Mr.  Watson  has 
been  there  a  year,  and  for  the  two  years 
previous  was  with  X.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son, 
of  Philadeliihia.  The  offices  of  the  new 
concern  will  he  at  311  l''ifih  avenue,  and 
a  general  advertising  business  will  be 
conducted. 

Death  of  Harry  Haselwood 

Harry  Haselwood,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  his  position  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Xew  York  Evening  World  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  director  of  publicity  of 
the  Democratic  organization  in  Chicago, 
died  suddenly  September  29  in  Chicago, 
of  pneumonia.  Before  coming  to  Xew 
A’ork,  Mr.  Haselwood  was  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  on  Chicago  papers  and  before  that 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Post. 


Blackman  Company  Moves 

The  Blackman  Company,  Xew  A’ork 
advertising  agency,  has  moved  from  95 
Madison  avenue  to  116  West  42d  street, 
where  it  w'll  occupy  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  floors. 


Ritter  Agency  in  N4w  Quarters 

The  Philli])  Ritter  .Agency  will  move 
(''-ctoher  15  from  the  World  Building  to 
185  Madi.son  avenue,  Xew  A’ork,  where 
it  will  occupy  the  thirteenth  floor,  giv¬ 
ing  it  120  per  cent  more  office  space. 


OUR  EARS  IN  WASHINGTON 

^HERE’S  a  small  crowd  of  young  men  in  Washington  upon  whom  the 
one  hundred  and  six  million  folks  in  the  United  States  are  leaning  with 
all  their  weight;  leaning,  perhaps,  for  the  very  welfare  of  these  good  old 
United  States;  leaning  at  least  for  truth,  which  is  the  breath  of  life  of  our 
nation. 

They  are  not  officials,  these  young  men ;  not  senators  or  congressmen  or 
prohibition  detectives.  Their  salaries  don’t  come  from  Uncle  Sam.  Indeed, 
you  and  I  and  almost  all  the  one  hundred  and  six  million  of  us  pay  their 
salaries  in  such  small  dribbles  that  we  hardly  notice  the  outgo.  What  they 
give  us  in  return  for  our  money  is  one  of  the  few  necessities  of  life  that 
has  not  gone  up  greatly  in  price. 

To-<lay,  when  you  bought  your  morning  or  your  evening  paper,  you 
helped  to  pay  the  great  salary  of  this  important  group  of  'Washington 
citizens,  the  two  hundred  or  more  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters 
in  Washington  who  tell  the  folks  of  the  United  States  what  is  going  on  in 
their  national  capital. — William  G.  Shepherd  in  the  October  number  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

The  author  has  written  a  story  of  Washington  correspondents  and  their 
work  that  is  sure  to  attract  wide  attention,  especially  among  newspaper 
men.  He  gives  an  intimate  picture  of  our  most  famous  correspondents  at 
work. 


JOHN  E.  RICE  HEADS 
WASHINGTON  HERALD 


Succeeds  Walter  S.  Rogers  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Herman  Suter  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager — Was  with 
Duluth  News-Tribune 


( Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
\V.\SHiNGToN,  D.  C. — John  E.  Rice, 
formerly  of  Washington,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  managing  editor  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  W’ashington  Herald  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  Mr.  Rice  succeeds  AValter  S. 
Regers  as  president,  Mr.  Rogers  remain¬ 
ing  as  a  director  of  the  Herald  Company 
and  devoting  his  entire  time  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  International  Communications 
(,'ongress,  to  which  he  is  one  of  the 
.American  delegates. 

Mr.  Rice  was  also  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Herald,  to  succeed  Her¬ 
man  Suter,  who  helped  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  the  Herald  last  December 
for  its  present  controlling  ownership  and 
who  has  been  in  active  charge  of  the 
paper  pending  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
n  anent  general  manager, 

Mr.  Rice  has  been  succeeded  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  by  Ray  E.  .Austin,  formerly 
night  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
'rrihune. 

BENSON  AT  JOINT  BANQUET 


Will  Explain  Ship  Selling  Plan  to  A.  A. 

A.  A.  and  A.  B.  C.  Members 

.-Although  no  formal  program  has 
been  made  up  for  the  joint  banquet  of 
the  .American  .Association  of  .-Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies  and  the  .Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  October  15  following  the  an¬ 
nual  conventions  of  those  organizations, 
it  is  probable  that  Admiral  Benson, 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker. 

The  .A.  .A.  .A.  .A.’s  sessions  will  be 
held  October  13,  14  and  15.  Divisional 
meetings  of  the  .A.  B.  C.  will  convene 
on  the  14th  and  tfle  general  meeting  on 
the  15th.  The  full  arrangements  for  the 
joint  banquet  are  in  the  hands  of  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary  of 
the  .A.  .A.  .A.  .-A.  The,  “4  .A’s”  meeting 
will  he  entirely  executive. 

Bornn  Goei  to  Chicago 

Cmc.VGO. — Jose  Bornn  has  been  made 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  will  commence  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  daily  financial  business  and 
financial  paper  on  Octolx'r  11.  Mr. 
Bornn  resigned  as  managing  editor  of 
the  New  A'ork  Journal  of  Commerce  to 
accept  the  Chicago  post.  Some  of  the 
staff  of  the  new  paper,  as  so  far  an¬ 
nounced,  will  he :  Glenn  Griswold,  for¬ 
merly  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  later  western  manager  for 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  who  will  be  business 
manager ;  David  Summers,  formerly  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
who  will  hold  a  similar  position  on  the 
new  paper ;  R.  H.  Fisette,  formerly  of 
Raymond’s  News  Bureau,  commercial 
editor,  and  \V.  L.  .Ayers,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
who  will  be  financial  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 


Arnold  Going  Abroad 

F.  A.  .Arnold,  secretary  of  Frank  Sea¬ 
man,  Inc.,  sails  for  Europe  October  20 
to  study  the  foreign  trade  situation  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr. 
.Arnold  has  been  lecturing  at  Columbia 
L’niversity  on  export  advertising. 
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COLBY  BARS  WRITERS 
FROM  CONFERENCES 


Paul  Hanna  and  Lawrence  Todd,  Fed¬ 
erated  PreM  Correapondents,  Said 
Secretary  Twisted  News  and 
Issued  Propaganda 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

\\*ASHi.\GTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  29. — Paul 
Hanna,  corresiKindcnt  of  the  New  York 
Call  and  the  London  Daily  Herald,  and 
Lawrence  Todd,  who  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Hanna  in  the  Federated  Press  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  serves  as  the  Washington 
agency  of  many  socialistic  and  radical 
periodicals  through  the  country,  were 
debarred  from  the  State  Department 
Press  Conference  today  by  the  personal 
action  of  Bainbridge  Colby,  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Colby  was  taken 
at  one  of  the  regular  press  conferences 
after  he  had  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Hanna  in  which  the  secre¬ 
tary  was  accused  of  “tainting  and  twist¬ 
ing  news”  issued  by  the  department,  of 
conducting  propaganda  and  imputing  to 
him  mendacity  and  dishonesty.  The  as¬ 
sembled  correspondents  were  then  in¬ 
vited  by  Mr.  Colby  to  express  their 
views  on  the  charges  made  against  him. 

H.  C.  McMillen,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  New  “York 
Evening  Post,  and  Mr.  Todd,  were  the 
only  two  men  in  the  room  who  agreed 
with  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Hanna, 
who  was  not  present  when  the  letter 
was  read. 

Mr.  McMillen,  in  expressing  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  letter  was  justified,  said 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  impugn  the 
Secretary's  integrity  nor  to  appear  in 
the  light  of  supporting  the  charges. 

Mr.  Todd  was  firm  in  his  belief  that 
every  line  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Hanna  was  true  and  in  substantiation, 
said  that  he  thought  the  department  had 
conducted  itself  just  as  Mr.  Hanna  has 
said  in  its  treatment  of  news  in  regard 
to  Bolshevist  Russia. 

Mr.  Colby,  following  his  announcement 
that  neither  Mr.  Hanna  nor  Mr.  Todd 
would  be  given  perfhission  to  attend 
future  press  conferences,  said  that  news 
stories  which  he  had  seen  in  certain 
radical  papers  represented  by  Hanna 
and  Todd  were  untrue,  and  that  he 
could  not  admit  to  his  home  any  man 
who  had  written  to  him  such  a  letter  as 
that  received  from  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  a  statement  following 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  charges  embodied  in  his  letter 
were  things  that  he  believed  to  be  true: 
that  he  had  presented  similar  informa¬ 
tion  to  Fred  A.  Emery,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Intelligence,  with 
the  view  of  getting  the  Department’s  of¬ 
ficial  explanation  for  incorporation  in 
an  article  that  he  intended  writing.  Mr. 
Hanna  said  that  Mr.  Emery  asked  him 
to  put  his  charges  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
and  that  he  would  see  if  he  could  get 
an  answer. 


CHARTER  FOR  BENNETT  HOME 


Association  Incorporated  by  Old  N.  Y. 

Herald  Employes  in  New  York 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Association  was 
approved  September  30  by  Justice  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Finch,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  petition,  filed  by  Guggen- 
heimer,  Untermyer  &  Marshall,  are  to 
“represent,  safeguard  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Memorial  Home  for  New  York  Jour¬ 
nalists;  to  aid,  by  advice  and  co-opera¬ 


tion,  whenever  requested,  the  trustees 
designated  in  the  will  (of  Mr.  Bennett) 
in  the  creation  and  management  of  said 
home;  and  generally  to  perform  and  do 
such  other  acts  and  things  as  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  and  connected  with  the  afore¬ 
said  purposes.’’ 

The  directors  until  the  first  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  third  Friday 
in  October,  will  be :  George  VV'.  Bonte, 
.Martin  Retry,  Marther  E.  Coman,  Henry 
C.  Sliver,  .'X'ndrew  \V.  Ford,  Robert  A. 
Livingston  and  William  A.  Rogers. 

Onlj-  those  who  have  been  employed 
for  at  least  five  years  on  some  New  York 
daily  newspaper  will  be  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association. 


SHIP  SALE  NOT  AFFECTED 


Selling  Survey  Proceed*  Deipite  Ruling 
on  Supplies 

While  the  Shipping  Board’s  order 
of  this  week,  to  the  effect  that  its 
$5(X),(K)0,{XX)  worth  of  surplus  must  be 
sold  only  by  “entire  stock  of  materials 
in  any  particular  place,  yard,  warehouse 
or  storage  yard,”  instead  of  in  small  lots 
to  the  general  public,  as  had  been 
planned,  automatically  cancels  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  advertising  campaign  that  had 
been  arranged  for  their  disposition,  it 
does  not  affect  the  advertising  plans  that 
are  now  being  laid  for  the  sale  of  the 
ships  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  a  survey 
of  the  prospects  for  which  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Advertising  Agencies  Cor¬ 
poration  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  November. 

The  reason  given  for  the  change  of 
sales  policy  as  affecting  the  surplus  sup¬ 
plies  is  that  small  lot  selling  was  too 
costly.  James  O’Shaughnessy,  general 
manager  of  the  Advertising  Agencies 
Corporation,  is  the  authority  informing 
Editor  &  Pubi.isher  that  the  ship  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  plans  of  the  survey  are 
not  affected  by  the  new  order.  He  said 
that  what  little  advertising  had  been 
done  for  the  Shipping  Board’s  surplus 
supplies  had  resulted  in  arousing  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  proposed  small  lot 
sales  and  had  elicited  inquiries  and  re¬ 
quests  for  information  that  were  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

“The  trouble  is  that  the  Shipping 
Board  has  no  sales  organization  to  take 
care  of  the  inquiries  the  advertising  has 
produced.”  said  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. 
“Therefore  it  has  abandoned  the  whole 
original  plan.  In  fact  we  had  not  really 
started  advertising  the  surplus  supplies. 
The  only  copy  run  in  the  newspapers 
was  of  a  legal  nature  required  by  law 
to  sell  such  government  owned  goods. 

“The  ship  selling  and  advertising  plan 
now  being  worked  out  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  Corporation  is  going  right 
ahead  and  is  not  affected  in  any  way.” 


Illinois  Evening  Papers  Merge 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. — The  Register  and 
the  News,  both  evening  papers,  consoli¬ 
dated  this  week  and  will  be  published 
as  the  Register-News.  The  Register  has 
always  lieen  Republican  and  the  News 
Democratic.  The  new  policies  have  not 
yet  been  announced.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  new  company  is  $50,000  and  is 
divided  between  J.  Edwin  Rackaway, 
owner  of  the  News,  and  Norman  J. 
Sugg,  owner  of  the  Register. 


Annenberg  With  Public  Ledger 

Phii.adei.phia,  Pa. — ^J.  M.  .\nnenberg 
has  been  appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  morning  and  Sunday  Public 
I-edger.  He  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  just  purchased  and 
discontinued  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
owner  of  the  Ledger. 


WORK  OF  LA  NACION 
HIGHLY  PRAISED 


Prominent  Statesman  and  Editors  Laud 
Accomplishments  of  Famous  Argen¬ 
tine  Newspaper  at  Luncheon 
in  New  York 


W.  W.  Davies,  general  representative 
of  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Bankers 
Club,  New  York,  Friday,  October  1,  on 
the  occasion  of  consolidating  the  New 
York  offices  of  La  Nacion  at  51  Cham¬ 
bers  street.  There  were  about  fifty 
guests  present  including  representatives 
of  diplomatic,  commercial  and  banking 
life  of  New  York.  Speeches  were  de¬ 
livered  by  E.  F.  Sweet,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  and  George  W. 
W  ickersham,  former  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.  Joshua  W.  .Alex¬ 
ander,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present.  He  sent  a  letter 
conveying  his  congratulations  in  the  ex¬ 
tended  usefulness  of  La  Nacion. 

L.  S.  Rowe,  newly  appointed  director 
of  the  Pan-.American  Union,  sent  the 
following  message:  “I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  appreciation  of  the  splendid  in¬ 
ternational  service  that  is  being  ren¬ 
dered  by  La  Nacion.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  accurate  news  service  of  plac¬ 
ing  before  the  people  of  Argentina  the 
really  important  events  occuring  in  the 
United  States  means  service  to  this 
country  of  no  small  magnitude.  In  this 
way.  La  Nacion  is  contributing  toward 
the  people  of  .Argentina  a  more  accur¬ 
ate  view  of  what  the  United  States 
means  and  what  its  policies  and  pur¬ 
poses  are.” 

The  guests  included  Senor  Ernesto 
C.  Perez,  consul-general  for  .Argentina; 
Senor  Felipe  Taboada,  consul-general 
for  Cuba ;  Francis  Sisson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company; 
Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  Judge  .Alan  Locke;  Hon.  Mark 
Sheldon,  commissioner  for  .Australia; 
Hon.  Crawford  Vaughan,  former  pre¬ 
mier  of  South  .Australia;  Senator 
George  .A.  Blauvelt;  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  acting  general  manager  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Louis  Wiley,  New  York 
Times ;  R.  R.  ^  Govin,  proprietor  El 
Mundo  of  Havana;  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Jose  .Alvarez,  Argentine  Naval 
Commission ;  Senator  William  M.  Cal- 
der;  John  L.  Merrill,  president  of  the 
.All  .America  Cables ;  T.  Hsieh,  (Chinese 
commissioner  for  labor,  and  Edward 
Harding  of  Campbell,  Harding  &  Pratt. 

W.  W.  Davies  in  the  opening  speech 
referred  to  business  opportunities  which 
.Argentina  affords,  saying:  “That  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  an  ideal  field  for  trade 
proved  by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area  of  the  country,  which  has 
increased  in  twenty  years  from  about 
13,7(X).0(X)  acres  to  over  57,{XX),(X)0  acres, 
and  in  the  last  eight  years  the  national 
wealth  has  increased  from  9,820,(XX),(XX) 
to  13,865,()(K),000  United  States  dollars.” 

E.  I'.  Sweet,  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce,  referred  to  the  importance 
of  sound  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Argentina,  said: 
“Trade  between  .Argentina  and  the 
United  States  is  following  natural  lines 
liecause  of  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  twb  countries.  This  commerce 
can  be  developed  by  the  following 
methods ;  firstly,  by  creating  a  closer 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations ;  secondly,  by  taking  every  pos¬ 
sible  step  to  remove  the  cause  of  busi¬ 
ness  complaints,  so  as  to  promote  that 
full  confidence  between  customer  and 
seller  which  is  an  essential  foundation 
of  lasting  trade ;  thirdly,  by  developing 


the  shipping  lines  between  Buenos 
.Aires  and  New  York.  The  journey 
now  occupies  21  to  23  days,  and  there 
is  a  general  desire  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  .Argentina  for  faster 
ships,  and  lastly,  by  encouraging  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  .American  capital  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  experience  has  been  that 
other  countries  whose  trade  associa¬ 
tions  are  deeply  rooted  in  Argentina 
have  shown  their  confidence  in  that 
country  by  investing  their  money  there.” 

George  W.  Wickersham,  former  .At¬ 
torney-General  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  work  of  La  Nacion 
in  keeping  its  readers  informed  of  the 
happenings  in  the  United  States,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  better  under¬ 
standing  and  permanent  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  “A  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world 
can  be  made  by  the  full  and  constant 
exchange  between  peoples  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  most  worthy  acts  and  their 
most  elevated  thoughts,”  he  declared. 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  IN  NEW  HOME 

New  Presses  and  All  Equipment  Are 
of  Latest  Type 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  29. — The  New 
Orleans  Item  moved  yesterday  from  its 
old  Camp  street  quarters  into  its  new 
home  facing  on  Union  street  and  run¬ 
ning  through  Perdido  street.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  moving  was  facilitated  by  the 
installation  of  a  large  part  of  the  new 
machinery  and  equipment  prior  to  mov¬ 
ing  day.  .A  recently  purchased  Hoe 
octuple  press  kept  the  editions  on  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  pending  the  installation  of 
the  Goss  octuple  unit.  The  new  press 
equipment  of  the  Item  will  be  two  oc- 
tuples. 

Every  approved  and  tested  machine 
for  speeding  the  production  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  afternoon  daily  had  been  installed, 
including  a  junior  auto  plate.  .A  late 
news  device,  a  stitcher  working  on  the 
press,  a  lead-wide  slug  caster,  a  one-ton 
electric  hoisting  crane,  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  plant,  and  hundreds  of  other  entirely 
recent  improvements.  Practically  an 
entirely  new  battery  of  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  has  been  installed,  including  all 
the  later  models. 


Brothers  Buy  Bellaire  Leader 

Bellatre,  Ohio. — Robinson  Brothers 
have  .sold  the  Daily  Leader  to  A.  J. 
Sherlock,  B.  A.  Sherlock  and  M.  F. 
Sherlock,  of  Canton,  and  H.  E.  Sher¬ 
lock,  of  Wheeling.  The  new  owners, 
all  except  one,  are  newspapermen  and 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  paper  since 
SeptemiKr  27.  The  transfer  included  all 
equipment  and  good-will,  but  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  real  estate  on  which  the  plant 
is  located.  .A.  J.  Sherlock  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Canton  Daily  News 
and  the  Zanesville  Times-Recorder  a> 
advertising  manager;  B.  A.  Sherlock 
has  been  superintendent  in  recent  years 
of  the  Massillon  Independent  and  the 
Zanesville  Times-Recorder,  and  M.  F. 
Sherlock  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Canton  Repository.  H.  E.  Sher¬ 
lock  is  connected  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Wheeling. 


Player  Boards  to  Show  World  Series 

George  H.  Reynolds,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard,  was  a  busy  visitor  in  New 
A’ork  this  week  arranging  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  “The  Standard  Player  Board  ’ 
for  showing  the  w’orld  series  baseball 
games.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Player  Board  Corporation. 
He  closed  deals  for  the  hoard’s  use  by 
the  New  A’ork  Times  and  by  31  other 
'newspapers. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AD  MEN 
MEET  OCT.  21-22 

First  Gathering  of  Advertising  Club’s 
Association  at  Boston  Will  Hear 
Leaders  in  All  Branches  of 
the  Craft. 


(/;v  1  elcgrarh  to  Editor  &  Publisher') 

Boston,  Sept.  29. — Extensive  arrange¬ 
ments  are  living  made  in  Boston  for  the 
welcome  and  reception  of  the  first  “get 
together”  of  the  Xew  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Clubs,  the  first  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  which  will  be  held 
October  21  and  22. 

.\  regular  “brass  tacks”  helpful  pro¬ 
gram  is  already  lined  up  for  the  big  con¬ 
ference.  Plans  are  almost  completed  to 
have  a  wide  variety  of  speakers  and 
every  phase  of  advertising  will  be  cov¬ 
ered.  '  For  instance,  the  list  of  speakers 
will  include  an  economist,  a  producer, 
sales  manager,  psychologist,  copy  man, 
color  man,  retailer,  newspaper  man,  di¬ 
rect  mail  man,  moving  picture  man  and 
others.  Not  only  will  there  be  plenty 
of  excellent  speakers,  fine  luncheons  and 
resplendent  banquets,  but  opportunity 
will  also  be  given  to  every  one  to  bring 
up  ideas  for  discussion,  or  to  join  in  on 
general  discussions  of  various  points  of 
advertising. 

The  convention  will  open  at  noon  Oc¬ 
tober  21  and  run  continually  until  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d.  The 
opening  event  will  be  a  luncheon  Thurs¬ 
day  tendered  by  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  to  all  those  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  convention.  The  banquet 
will  close  at  2  o’clock,  when  a  business 
session  will  open  and  remain  in  sitting 
until  5  o’clock.  At  6  o’clock  a  banquet 
will  be  tendered  to  those  attending  by 
the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  and 
V\'omen’s  Club,  acting  jointly.  This 
banquet  will  be  the  feature  of  the  entire 
conference,  all  the  New  England  gov¬ 
ernors  having  been  invited  as  guests. 

The  keynote  of  the  banquet  will  be 
“better  business  for  New  England.” 
The  main  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be 
Richard  H.  Lee,  special  counsel  for  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs.  Other 
speakers  at  this  banquet  will  be  officials 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs — 
the  national  president,  Rowe  Stewart, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  P.  S.  Florea,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  will 
be  opened  with  a  business  session,  with 
a  luncheon  at  noon  tendered  by  the  New 
England  branch  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  luncheon  another  business 
session  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 

Charles  Coolidge  Parlin  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  will  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  be  the  speaker  on  economy.  If  plans 
arc  carried  out  as  planned,  Louis  Lig¬ 
gett  of  the  United  Drug  Company  will 
follow  Professor  Parlin,  speaking  from 
a  producer’s  and  manufacturer’s  point 
of  view.  G.  W.^  Hopkins,  formerly 
sales  manager  of  the  Loose  Wiles  Com¬ 
pany,  now  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  will 
follow  Mr.  Liggett,  speaking  from  a 
sales  point  of  view.  Mr.  Hopkins  will 
be  followed  by  a  retailer,  Joseph  H. 
•\ppel,  publicity  director  of  John  Wana- 
maker.  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  , 

Many  branches  of  newspaper  work 
will  be  taken  up,  and  it  is  hoped  Arthur 
Brisbane  of  the  Hearst  organization  will 
accept  an  invitation  to  speak.  L.  S. 
I-atshaw,  formerly  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  now  of  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  will  speak  from  a 
newspaper-magazine  viewiKiint.  Charles 
McIntosh  of  the  LaSalle  Institute  and 
an  authority  on  the  subject  has  been  in¬ 


vited  to  talk  on  direct  mail  advertising. 

The  clubs  included  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  are  the  Pilgrim  Pub¬ 
licity  .Association  of  Boston,  Boston 
Women’s  .Advertising  Club,  Town  Criers 
of  Providence,  Worcester  .Advertising 
Club,  Springfield  .Advertising  Club, 
Northampton  .Advertising  Club,  Charter 
Oak  Club  of  Hartford,  New  Haven 
.Advertising  Club,  Portland  .Advertising 
Club,  Woman’s  .Advertising  Club  of 
Providence,  Old  Colony  .Advertising 
Club,  made  up  of  advertising  managers 
and  others  connected  with  the  shoe 
manufacturing  trade. 

There  are  well  over  1,000  members  of 
these  advertising  clubs.  F.  .A.  Black, 
advertising  manager  of  Filenes,  Boston, 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  National 
As.sociation  for  the  New  England  Dis¬ 
trict,  has  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  the 
plan.''  ’ncidental  to  the  reception  of  these 
advertising  clubs,  and  if  the  conference 
turns  out  to  be  a  real  success,  it  will  be 
largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts. 


DOMINION  PRESS  WOMEN  GATHER 


Meeting  at  Montreal  and  Trip  to 
Quebec,  October  5-8  , 

(Spcrial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal.  — ■  The  Canadian  Press 
Woman’s  Conference  will  be  held  here 
October  5-8.  About  150  delegates  are 
expected  to  attend  and  will  include  some 
of  the  foremost  novelists  as  well  as  a 
number  of  magazine  contributors,  and 
representatives  of  the  staffs  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Canadian  newspapers. 

Headquarters  will  be  established  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  and  the  steamship 
“Quebec”  will  furnish  sleeping  aceom- 
modation  for  many  who  will  find  regular 
hotel  accommodation  lacking.  By  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Montreal  Harbor  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  trip  around  the  harbor  is  being 
arranged  for  the  delegates.  .A  trip  to  Que¬ 
bec,  where  they  will  be  entertained  at 
the  Chateau  P'rontenac,  and  a  drive  over 
the  Plains  of  .Abraham  as  guests  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  October  7  and  8. 


Auto  Ad  Men  on  Tour 

Detroit  advertising  managers  and  sales 
directors  of  three  automobile  concerns 
are  touring  to  “sound  sentiment”  and  de¬ 
termine  conditions  in  the  motor  field 
throughout  the  country.  Carl  H.  Page 
of  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corporation  is 
touring  in  the  east;  Gilbert  U.  Radoye 
of  the  Haynes  Automobile  Company  is 
starting  on  a  trip  that  will  take  in  every 
state,  and  James  R.  Findlater,  of  the 
Briscoe  Motor  Company  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


Bottwick  Starts  Special  Service 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Charles  A.  Bost- 
wick,  Inc.,  is  a  new  corporation  here, 
putting  on  all  kinds  of  feature  and  in¬ 
dustrial  pages  for  newspapers,  building- 
up  classified  sections,  etc.  Charles  A. 
Bostwick,  formerly  vice-president  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Benja¬ 
min  .Advertising  Corporation,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  is  president,  and  other  of¬ 
ficers  are :  Vice-president,  C.  A.  Len- 
fest ;  treasurer,  A.  ,P.  Bostwick ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Jacob  G.  Smith. 

WUconiin  Daily  Meeting  Oct.  18 

Janesville,  Wis. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League,  scheduled  to  have  been  held 
.September  28.  was  postponed  to  October 
18,  at  Kenosha.  The  election  of  officers 
will  occur  and  the  first  report  of  the 
new  Milwaukee  representative,  J.  W. 
Martin,  will  be  heard.  The  League  is 
considering  the  opening  of  a  main  of¬ 
fice  at  Milwaukee. 


PUBLISHERS  SAVED  51 
DAYS’  PAPER 

Trade  Board’*  August  Statistics  Show 
Smaller  Use  of  Newsprint  Despite 
Heavier  Load  on  Advertising 
Columns. 


iStecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Conservation  of 
print  paper  by  the  large  dailies  of  the 
country  is  clearly  marked  in  the  news¬ 
print  paper  review  for  August  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  partly  in 
the  statement  that  the  “domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  standard  news  by  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  using  between  one-half 
and  three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  an¬ 
nually  decreased  more  than  4  per  cent 
for  August,  1920,  compared  with  Aug¬ 
ust,  1919,  and  increased  more  than  28 
per  cent  for  August,  1920,  over  August, 
1918.”  This  is  in  spite  of  considerably 
more  advertising  demand  than  existed 
a  year  ago  August. 

It  is  further  attested  by  the  statement 
that  publishers’  stocks  increased  23,802 
tons  during  the  month  to  173,910  tons. 
The  average  daily  tonnage  used  during 
.August  was  66  tons  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  during  July,  during  which  month  a 
considerable  saving  was  also  effected. 
Publishers’  stocks  and  tonnage  in  transit 
(45,180  tons)  on  August  31  represented 
slightly  more  than  51  days’  tonnage  at 
the  existing  rate  of  consumption.  Sixty- 
eight  publishing  concerns  held  about  62 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Production  of  total  print  for  August, 
1920,  was  $128,818  tons,  and  of  standard 
news  117,356  tons.  These  figures  com¬ 
pare  with  an  average  based  on  the  total 
combined  production  of  1917,  1918  and 
1919  of  total  print  of  112,736  tons,  and 
of  standard  news  of  101,4(X)  tons.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  total  print  were  126,129  tons 
and  of  standard  news  114,546  tons. 
Stocks  at  mill  points  of  both  standard 
news  and  total  print  increased,  total  print 
stock  being  24,711  tons,  and  of  standard 
news  21,937  tons.  In  addition  to  these 
stocks  1,016  tons  were  reported  on  hand 
at  terminal  and  delivery  points  on  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1920. 

Figures  for  total  print  do  not  include 
hanging  paper,  but  include  the  print 
paper  production  of  mills  operating  for 
the  most  part  on  other  grades.  The 
number  of  mills  working  on  paper  listed 
under  “total  print”  decreased  from  89 
in  July,  1920,  to  86  in  August,  1920. 
Mills  working  on  standard  news  de¬ 
creased  from  74  in  July  to  69  in  .August, 
and  while  production  fell  off  slightly  ac¬ 
cordingly,  shipments  were  lower  than 
in  July. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of 
newsprint  for  August,  1920,  over  Aug¬ 
ust,  1919,  amounted  to  slightly  less  than 

14  per  cent  of  the  total  print  and  about 

15  per  cent  for  standard  news.  The  in¬ 
crease  for  August,  1920,  over  .August, 
1918,  amounted  to  13  per  cent  for  total 
print  and  14  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

Imports  of  newsprint  for  July,  1920, 
were  4,630  tons  less  than  for  July,  1919. 
Exports  for  July,  1920,  were  3,040  tons 
less  than  for  July,  1919.  Of  the  im¬ 
ported  tonnage  45,598  tons  were  from 
Canada,  compared  with  49,969  tons  last 
year.  Norway  supplied  580  tons,  Fin¬ 
land  446  and  Sweden  210,  during  July, 
1920,  against  nothing  last  year. 

Imports  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  for  July,  1920,  were  8,835  tons  more 
than  for  July,  1919.  Exports  of  domes¬ 
tic  wood  pulp  were  834  tons  less  than 
for  July,  1919.  Imports  of  mechanical 
woo<l  pulp  were  11,256  tons  greater  than 
for  July,  1919. 

Contract  prices  on  domestic  tonnage 


during  .Aug.  were  approximately  $5,371 
|)cr  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  mill  in  carload  lots, 
based  on'  deliveries  of  about  48,000  tons 
on  contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage 
of  about  445,000  tons  of  undelivered 
paper  made  in  the  United  States. 

Canadian  contract  prices  on  about 
25,000  tons  averaged  $5,306  per  cwt. 
f.  o.  b.  mill  in  carload  lots.  The  price 
is  based  on  August  deliveries  on  con¬ 
tracts  involving  173,000  tons  of  unde¬ 
livered  Canadian  paper.  The  greater 
number  of  these  contracts  expire  before 
1921. 

Spot  market  tonnage  in  carload  lots 
averaged  $10,212  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
The  price  is  based  on  domestic  pur¬ 
chases  totalling  more  than  5,000  tons. 
The  commission  states  that  this  average 
may  be  less  than  market  quotations  on 
account  of  contract  relations,  quantity 
in  discounts,  mill  stock  ownership  and 
other  causes  unknown  to  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

AGREEMENT  ON  WIRE  SCALES 


Canadian  Press  Grant*  Operators  $4- 
$12  Weekly  Wage  Increase 

(Steciai  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal. — .An  agreement  has  lieen 
signed  between  the  Canadian  Press, 
Limited,  and  its  telegraph  operators  set¬ 
tling  the  dispute  over  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  month.  By  this  agreement 
all  bureau  men  in  such  cities  as  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Otta-wa-,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
etc.,  receive  $50  per  week,  and  linemen 
in  less  important  centers  receive  $45  per 
week.  Previous  to  this  arrangement  the 
men  of  the  western  part  of  the  country 
received  more  pay  than  those  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section. 

This  settlement  will  mean  an  increase 
of  $12  per  week  to  Halifax  men,  as  that 
city  has  been  made  a  bureau.  Other 
men  in  the  Maritime  provinces  will  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  extent  of  $9  per  week.  To 
Montreal  men  it  means  $5  a  week  extra, 
and  to  western  men,  $4  per  week.  Some 
minor  changes  in  working  conditions 
beneficial  to  the  men  have  also  been 
granted  by  the  agreement. 

J.  'F.  B.  Livesay,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Limited,  correcting 
a  statement  in  Edittir  &  Plbli.sher  last 
week  that  his  offer  which  was  voted  upon 
by  the  men  was  $5  a  week  over  the  scale 
of  the  Conciliation  Board,  said ; 

“Five  dollars  a  week  for  eighty-four 
operators  at  54  weeks  in  the  year  means 
$22,680.  The  offer  I  made  the  men,  and 
which  they  have  accepted,  merely  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  equalization  of  the  scale 
from  coast  to  coast.  Its  net  effect  was 
that  eight  operators  in  the  Maritime  Di¬ 
vision  received  $3  a  week  more  and  13 
operators  in  the  Western  Division  re¬ 
ceived  $1  a  week  less  than  the  majority 
award  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  or  a 
total  increase  in  cost  to  the  company  for 
the  year  over  the  majority  award  of 
$594.” 

Lackawanna  News  Revived 

Buffalo. — Thomas  Bodkin  and  Jacob 
J.  Barber  of  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  have 
purchased  the  I-ackawanna  News,  official 
paper  of  the  city  of  I..ackawanna.  The 
News  will  reissue  as  a  weekly. 


Branham  in  Ssm  Francisco 

The  John  M.  Branham  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  New  York,  is 
now  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Earl  C.  Williams,  with  offices  in  San 
Francisco. 


Conover  GSoes  with  Ross  Agency 

The  F.  J.  Ross  Company,  New  York, 
has  appointed  George  W.  Conover,  late 
with  Street  &  Finney,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 
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BIG  FIVE  WILL  CONFER 
ON  GERMAN  CABLES 

Meeting  in  Wachington  Preliminary  to 

International  Communications  Con¬ 
gress  Late  in  1920 — Will 
Formulate  Program 

{Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.— A  conference 
will  be  held  here  on  October  8  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Congress,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  “Hig  Five”  during  the  treaty  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Paris,  American  participation 
being  subsequently  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress.  At  the  preliminary  meeting 
will  be  delegates  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  atid  the  United 
States.  All  the  foreign  delegates  have 
arrived  c.xcept  those  from  France. 

The  preliminary  conference  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  disiiosition  of  seized  German 
cables,  their  own  international  commu¬ 
nication  needs,  and  formulate  a  program 
for  the  International  Congress,  to  be 
held  later  in  the  year,  at  which  delegates 
from  most  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world  will  be  present.  The  basic 
idea  of  the  conference  is  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  international  telegraphic, 
cable  and  radio  facilities  of  the  world 
with  a  view  to  providing  the  entire 
world  with  adequate  facilities  at  fair 
rates. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  hicilities  throughout 
the  world  will  do  much  to  make  for  bet¬ 
ter  international  understanding.  The 
press  of  the  world  is  peculiarly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  conference,  as  one  of  the 
matters  to  be  given  special  considera¬ 
tion  will  he  the  need  for  better  facilities 
and  better  rates  for  the  transmission  of 
press  news.  Many  statesmen  and  jour¬ 
nalists  lielieve  that  if  news  can  be  made 
to  flow  generously  around  the  world, 
peoples  of  the  world  can  more  easily 
come  to  understand  each  other.  The 
foreign  e.xtension  of  the  news  services 
of  the  American  press  association  and 
American  newspapers  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  improvement  in  communi¬ 
cation. 

.American  business  is  especially  inter¬ 
ested  because  the  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  trade  is  almost  as  vital  as 
their  electrical  communication  facilities 
are  for  ships.  The  American  delegates. 
Postmaster  General  Burleson,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  Davis,  Admiral  Ben¬ 
son  and  Walter  S.  Rogers,  are  holding 
conferences  with  the  various  American 
interests  concerned  with  a  view  to  for¬ 
mulating  a  program  that  will  be  not  only 
acceptable  to  America  but  of  the  widest 
usefulness. 


SCIENCE  HEARING  NOV.  29 

Four  Bill*  to  Be  Argued  Before  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  of  Massachusetts- 

Boston. — The  famous  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Publishing  Society  cases,  which 
were  to  be  argued  before  the  full  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  regular  Oc¬ 
tober  sitting,  have  been  po.stponed  until 
November  29.  Chief  Justice  Rugg  has 
made  this  special  November  assignment 
because  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New 
York,  former  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  is  senior 
counsel  for  the  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  such  engagements 
for  October  as  to  prevent  him  being 
present  if  the  cases  are  argued  then. 

These  four  cases  will  be  heard: 

A  bill  by  trustees  of  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Company  to  enjoin 
the  directors  of  the  Mother  Church  from 
interfering  with  their  business ;  a  bill 
brought  by  John  V.  Dittemore,  an 
ousted  director,  to  compel  the  mother 
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church  directors  to  recognize  him  as  one 
of  them ;  a  bill  brought  by  Attorney- 
General  J.  Weston  Allen  to  establish  chc 
Christian  Science  trust  fund  as  a  public 
charitable  fund  and  to  have  the  court 
appoint  trustees  to  manage  the  fund ; 
a  bill  brought  by  Edwin  A.  Krauthoff  to 
establish  the  Christian  Science  Church 
manual  as  the  governing  document  of 
the  church. 


PRAISE  WORLD  FOR  RENT  LAWS 

New  York  Tenants  Thank  Managing 

Editor*  for  Rent-Gouging  Fight. 

Public  recognition  of  the  New  York 
World  and  Evening  World's  fight 
against  rent  profiteering  was  given 
this  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inwood 
Civic  Forum,  an  organization  of  citi¬ 
zens  which  had  gathered  to  discuss 
the  new  rent  laws  of  New  York  State 
and  their  advantages  to  tenants.  Over 
2,000  tenants  at  the  meeting  rose  and 
cheered  for  two  minutes  when  a  mo¬ 
tion  w'as  put  to  give  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Morning  and  Evening 
World. 

.•\s  a  result  of  the  meeting  personal 
letters  signed  by  William  E.  Bradley, 
secretary,  and  Phillip  M.  Goodhart, 
president  of  the  forum,  were  sent  to 
John  H.  Tennant,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  World,  Robert  H.  Ly¬ 
man,  managing  editor  of  the  Morning 
World,  and  Van  Ness  Harwood,  who 
wrote  the  series  of  12  articles  on 
housing  conditions  for  the  Evening 
World,  which  Governor  Smith  de¬ 
clared  showed  him  the  necessity  for 
the  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
which  passed  the  new  laws  last  week. 

Edmund  F.  Flinn,  advertising  art 
manager  of  the  World,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  forum  and  made  several 
trips  to  Albany  in  the  interest  of  rent 
legislation,  was  presented  with  a  large 
bouquet  of  .American  Beauty  roses 


Grafton  B.  Perkins  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  R.  W.  Warner 
&  Co.,  Richard  Hudnut  and  allied  in¬ 
terests  in  New  York. 


T^ADRID,  the  capital  of  Spain,  had  a 
population  of  ^)0,0(X)  in  1910,  the 
last  census.  It  is  the  principal  railroad 
center  of  the  Kingdom,  which  numbers 
approximately  22.000,000  people.  Not 
only  is  Madrid  the  recognized  center  of 
Spanish  culture,  education,  and  political 
activity,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  commercial  cities.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of 
the  more  important  daily  papers  should 
be  great  throughout  the  peninsula,  says 
a  recent  U.  S.  Commerce  Report. 

Conditions  under  which  Spanish  news¬ 
papers  are  published  bear  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  With  few  exceptions  the  22 
newspapers  of  Madrid  receive  their  sup¬ 
port  from  groups — political,  religious, 
or  industrial — to  a  greater  extent  than 
do  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
Government  prohibits  work  of  any  char¬ 
acter  in  newspaper  plants  on  Sunday, 
therefore  the  morning  papers  publish  no 
Monday  issue,  and  the  evening  papers 
no  Sunday  issue. 

It  is  the  custom  of  Spanish  store¬ 
keepers  to  close  their  shops  two  hours 
each  day  for  lunch  by  means  of  a  shut¬ 
ter  arrangement,  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  prevents  passersby  from  seeing 
the  goods  displayed  in  the  shop  win¬ 
dows  at  this  hour  or  during  the  hours 
of  the  day  when  work  is  suspended. 


KUNDSON  HEADS  IOWA 
ADVERTISING  CLUBS 

Rowe  Stewart,  R.  H.  Lee,  T.  W.  Le 
Quatte  and  Frank  Black  Addre**ed 
Annual  Convention  at  De*  Moine* 
La*t  Week  ' 


<  Special  to  Editor  Publisher) 

Dks  Moi.nes,  la. — The  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  Iowa  ended  their  two- 
day  convention  with  a  banquet  and  pro¬ 
gram  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Sep- 
temlxT  23,  included  in  which  were  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Rowe  Stewart,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  president  of  the  Associated  .Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World;  Richard  H. 
Lee,  of  New  York,  special  counsel  for 
the  national  vigilance  committee;  Clyde 
Herring,  Democratic  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  T.  W.  LeQuatte,  of  Success¬ 
ful  Farming,  vice-president  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  W. 

Mr.  Stewart  complimented  Iowa  upon 
being  the  recognized  leader  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  club  movement.  He  stated  that 
the  motive  of  the  clubs  is  to  spread  the 
spirit  of  service,  and  he  stated  that  all 
club?  must  co-oi)eratc  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  as.sociation. 

Kuncl*on  New  Pre*i<lent 

H.  M  Kiindson,  of  Mason  City,  was 
elected  president.  W.  S.  Arant,  of  the 
.\rant  Shoe  Company  of  Des  Moines, 
was  chosen  first  vice-president ;  O.  E. 
Haring,  of  Fort  Dodge,  second  vice- 
president;  Herbert  L.  -Adams,  of  Ferry, 
secretary,  and  Roy  Lowden.  of  Fairfield, 
treasurer. 

The  meeting-place  for  next  year  will 
Ik.-  chosen  by  the  executive  committee. 

How  department  stores  in  large  cities 
advertise  and  how  the  merchant  in  the 
country  town  can  best  place  his  wares 
before  the  public  were  explained  to  the 
delegates. 

F.  -A.  Black,  advertising  manager  of 
l-'ilene’s  department  store,  Boston,  and 
E.  B.  Moon,  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer, 
Chicago,  were  the  speakers.  Ralph  H. 
Faxon,  general  secretary  of  the  Cham- 


Thus,  the  connecting  link  between  effi¬ 
cient  newspaper  advertising  and  well- 
displayed  shop  windows  is  a  weak  one. 

-Advertising  is  a  far  less  important 
source  of  income  than  it  is  in  the  United 
.States.  There  is  no  organization  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  statements  of  circulation  furnished 
by  publishers,  compared  with  results  of 
independent  investigation,  show  sharp 
contrasts.  Rate  cards  are  complex  and 
rate  cutting  frequent.  The  .Associated 
Press  service  is  not  used  by  any  of  the 
paiiers,  and  the  majority  of  them  fur¬ 
nish  only  a  small  amount  of  foreign 
news. 

The  local  representative  of  a  foreign 
company  is  usually  able  to  secure  the 
lowest  rates.  He  does  this  by  dealing 
through  a  Spanish  advertising  agency 
that  has  previously  contracted  for  a 
large  amount  of  space. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  con¬ 
sidering  an  ■  advertising  campaign  in 
Spain  that  more  than  half  of  the  adult 
population  is  illiterate,  and  that  the 
earning  power  of  the  working  classes 
and  their  standard  of  living  are  consid¬ 
erably  below  those  of  the  same  class  in 
the  United  States. 

[The  unpublished  portion  of  this  report,  con¬ 
taining  detailed  information  as  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  of  Madrid,  advertising 
rate  cards,  etc.,  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
on  referring  to  file  No.  42312.] 


ber  of  Commerce,  wielded  the  gavel. 

Mr.  Black  explained  the  system  of 
publicity  adopted  by  Filene’s  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts,  the  actual  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  display  of  merchandise 
in  windows  and  within  the  store.  He 
stated  that  in  the  Boston  house  there 
is  a  very  definite  separation  between  the 
merchandising  and  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ments. 

‘‘The  advertising  men,”  he  said,  "are 
supposed  to  represent  the  public.  They 
are  supposed  to  study  what  the  public 
wants  and  to  present  it  at  the  time 
wanted.” 

-A  departure  in  advertising  methods 
was  stressed  by  the  speaker.  He  stated 
that  the  policy  at  Filene’s  was  to  use 
practically  no  advertising  on  marked- 
down  merchandise,  and,  when  it  was 
used,  to  carry  in  adjoining  space  copy 
promoting  the  sale  of  new  merchandise. 
This  rule,  he  said,  is  not  effective  at  the 
close  of  seasons,  however,  when’  mer¬ 
chants  must  clear  out  their  old  stocks. 

He  explained  the  policy  on  the  grounds 
of  the  dividends  each  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  can  pay. 

"If  you  had  two  propositions  offered 
to  you,  with  equal  security  and  with 
equal  expense,  one  of  which  would  pay 
10  per  cent  on  your  investment  and  the 
other  2  per  cent,  you  would  take  the  for¬ 
mer,  wouldn’t  you?  Well,  advertising 
marked-down  merchandise  won’t  pay 
nearly  as  large  dividends  as  advertising 
new  stuff.  That  stands  to  reason.” 

-According  to  Mr.  Black,  newspapers 
are  by  all  odds  the  best  media  for  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising.  He  cited 
three  reasons  for  this  opinion,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  appearance  enabling  the 
merchant  to  always  present  something 
fresh,  the  elasticity  or  the  ability  to 
change  plans  quickly  if  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  cost.  He  cited  exam¬ 
ples  to  show  how  a  merchant  could  reach 
approximately  100  times  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  same  cost  through  newspapers 
as  he  could  through  direct  advertising. 

Ad  Heads  Organize 

Newspaper  advertising  managers  and 
publishers  formed  an  individual  associa¬ 
tion  at  a  breakfast  at  Hotel  Savery  Ill. 

H.  T.  Watts,  Register  and  Tribune, 
was  named  president ;  George  F.  Thayer, 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican,  vice- 
president,  and  Claire  Marshall,  Des 
Moines  Capital,  secretary. 

Other  members  are :  H.  B.  Lee,  Fort 
Dodge  Messenger;  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mus¬ 
catine  Journal :  Walling,  Oskaloosa  Her¬ 
ald ;  Jesse  Phillips,  Davenport  Times; 
H.  B.  Lee,  national  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee;  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  ;  Walter  Sammis,  editor  Associated 
Advertising;  B'rank  Black,  Boston; 
Frank  -Armstrong,  vigilance  committee; 
Mr.  Marvin,  Sentinel-Post,  Shenandoah; 
O.  L.  Taylor,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil; 
J.  D.  LeCron.  Register  and  Tribune; 
M.  M.  Mauger,  Register  and  Tribune; 
Forest  Geneva,  Des  Moines  Capital,  and 
John  Irwin,  Register  and  Tribune. 


Mitchell  Leave*  Storm  Agency 

Harry  Thompson  Mitchell,  recently 
with  Jules  P.  Storm  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  established  an  editorial  and 
advertising  service  in  this  city.  Before 
joining  the  Storm  -Agency,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  had  been  with  Barron  G.  Collier, 
Inc.,  at  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
with  the  Nash  Motors  Company,  Keno- 
■sha,  Wis. 


Buy  Into  Albany  Herald 

.Alb.\ny,  Ore. — Thomas  D.  Potwin 
and  Harry  H.  Hill  have  bought  a  half- 
interest  in  the  -Albany  Herald  from  E. 
M.  Reagan,  who  retains  the  other  half¬ 
interest.  Potwin  will  be  editor  and  Hill 
news  editor.  Both  have  been  employed 
on  the  paper  for  some  time. 


Advertising  Matters  Little  to  Madrid  Dailies 


i 
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FEW  FAVOR  THE  60-DAY  ADJUSTMENT 
OF  FOREIGN  AD  CONTRACTS 

Opinions  Differ  as  to  Its  Application  on  Local  Business,  But 
Some  Newspaper  Men  Think  It 
Necessary 


a  fixed  price  facilitates  getting  and 
keeping  business.  Many  campargiis 
are  for  less  than  12  months  and  I 
think  advertisers  should  be  agreeable 
to  accepting  guarantees  of  rates  cov¬ 
ering  only  the  campaign  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Rate  holding  contracts 
should  be  tabooed.” 


BIRMINGHAM  ADVANCE 
WILL  BE  P.  M.  PAPER 


Phil  Painter,  Editor  of  Aggressive 
Weekly  for  15  Years,  Will  Ex¬ 
pand  Journal  About  Jan.  1  — 
Occupies  New  Building 


IJrBI.lSHERS  and  advertising  man- 
■*  agers  continue  to  discuss  with  in¬ 
terest  the  adjustable  advertising  con¬ 
tract.  There  is  considerable,  but  by 
no  means  complete,  support  of  the 
movement  to  establish  a  rate  card 
carrying  a  clause  that  the  rates  on 
contracts  entered  into  by  advertising 
agents  or  advertisers  with  newspapers 
may  be  revised  if  mutually  agreeable 
or  the  contract  cancelled  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  upon  60  days  notice.  Many 
views  have  come  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  this  question. 

‘‘While  I  think  such  a  provision  is 
workable  for  local  retail  advertising,” 
writes  C.  H.  Tobey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  American,  ‘‘I  do 
not  believe  it  practical  for  foreign 
general  advertising;  at  least  that  has 
been  my  experience.  We  now  have 
such  a  provision  in  all  our  local  re¬ 
tail  contracts  but  have  done  away 
with  it  on  all  foreign  general  con¬ 
tracts. 

“The  local  retail  advertiser  plans 
his  advertising  very  largely  from  day 
to  day  and  we  find  30  days’  notice  of 
change  in  rates  ample  time  to  permit 
such  changes  as  are  necessary  in  their 
plans. 

‘‘On  the  other  hand  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  lay  out  their  appropriations 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
shifting  rates  make  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  an  agent  to  handle  appropria¬ 
tions  intelligently.  I  believe  news¬ 
paper  rates  should  be  made  high 
enough  to  protect  the  publisher  for  a 
year’s  period. 

“Of  course  the  present  newspaper 
contracts  with  advertisers  and  agents 
arc  entirely  one-sided  and  absolutely 
unfair  to  the  newspaper,  for  they  al¬ 
low  the  advertiser  to  start  and  stop 
advertising  at  will  and  do  not  bind 
him  in  any  way,  yet  do  bind  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  accept  copy  at  the  estab¬ 
lished  rates  with  no  chance  to  make 
a  move  until  the  contract  has  expired. 

■  “More  contracts  like  those  of  the 
Centaur  Company  would  solve  many 
difficulties  for  the  publisher,  for  he 
would  know  then  what  to  really 
figure  on  in  advance.” 

C.  W.  Jones,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  writes: 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  con¬ 
troversy  over  adjustable  advertising 
contracts  would  be  likely  to  discour¬ 
age  foreign  business  due  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  inability  of  agents  to 
make  definite  schedules  for  prospec¬ 
tive  advertisers  in  newspapers. 

“The  great  bulk  of  foreign  con¬ 
tracts,  while  covering  a  year’s  period, 
are  used  up  on  one  schedule  given  us 
at  the  time  the  contract  is  made. 

“So  few  agencies  engage  space 
which  they  do  not  expect  to  com¬ 
plete,  we  believe  it  better  policy  to 
make  contracts  in  the  foreign  field  by 
the  year,  reserving  the  right,  of 
course,  to  issue  new  cards  for  new 
customers  to  go  into  effect  at  any 
time.” 

Eugene  Kelly,  business  manager  of 
the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  considers  the 
custom  neither  ethical  nor  safe.  “We 
are  opposed,”  he  writes,  “to  publishers 
refusing  to  make  contracts  with  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This^is  practicallv  what  the 
sixty-day  clause  means.  We  admit 
that  it  is  present  day  merchandising, 
but  I  believe  we  have  all  come  to  the 


conclusion,  even  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  present-day  manner  of 
doing  business  is  neither  satisfactory 
nor  safe.  This  is  an  aid  and  abetter 
to  the  vicious  circle. 

“If  the  publishers  are  unable  to 
ir.ake  more  than  a  sixty-day  contract 
for  their  print  paper  supply  and  with 
the  unions,  then  it  would  be  almost 
imperative,  but  as  long  as  the  firms 
and  individuals  who  furnish  the  great 
bulk  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
newspaper  business  will  give  us  six 
and  twelve  month  contracts,  just  so 
long  will  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  give 
to  advertisers  contracts  for  similar 
periods. 

“Let  us  all  put  in  as  much  effort  in 
economizing  as  we  put  into  increas¬ 
ing  our  income.” 

George  B.  Cooper,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Edmonton  Journal,  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  custom,  be¬ 
lieving  it  fair  to  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  alike.  “We  are  ^vety  much 
in  favor  of  the  adjustable  advertising 
contract.”  Mr.  Cooper  writes.  “We 
do  feel,  however,  that  a  sixty-daj 
period  for  adjustment  does  not  allow 
sufficient  time  for  either  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  agency  to  tabulate  re¬ 
sults  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  ap¬ 
propriation.  We  believe  in  fairness 
to  the  newspaper  as  well  as  the 
agency  and  manufacturer  that  such 
period  should  not  be  less  than  three 
months.” 

J.  A.  Dickson;  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 

knows  of  no  better  method  under 
present  unstable  conditions.  He 
writes:  “The  fundamental  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  simply  this:  that  you  cannot 
stabilize  prices  until  you  can  stabilize 
costs. 

‘‘In  the  newspaper  business  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
stabilize  costs.  As  you  know,  paper 
prices  are  subject  to  change  every 
three  months.  The  cost  of  labor  is 
subject  to  change  almost  over-night. 

“Publishers  certainly  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  whole  risk  in  these 
uncertain  times.  I  don’t  suppose  any 
publisher  isn’t  anxious  to  stabilize  his 
rates,  and  I  suppose  every  publisher 
would  welcome  any  better  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  than  the  60-day  clause, 
if  there  is  such  a  way.  At  the  present 
writing  I  have  heard  of  no  better  way. 

“It  is  certainly  much  easier  and 
pleasanter  and  more  profitable  to  do 
business  on  a  stabilized  basis,  but 
since  we  can’t  do  it  that  w’ay  I  think 
we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
until  we  can  see  the  way  ahead  clear¬ 
ly” 

H.  B.  Muir,  advertising  manager  of 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  writes: 

“I  believe  the  12  months  deliverv  at 


IMRIE  PLANS  A.  M.  PAPER 

Hamilton  Times  Owners  Ask  Canadian 
Press,  Ltd.,  for  New  Franchise. 

(By  Tclcgrath  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
lI.AMii.Tox.  Out. — John  M.  Imrie,  man- 
;iger  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
.\ssociati(  n  and  head  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  which  owns  the  Hamilton  Times, 
stated  this  week  that  the  Times  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Canadian  Press  Limited  for 
a  morning  franchise  in  addition  to  that 
now  held  for  the  evening  field.  The  ap¬ 
plication  will  probably  be  considered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Lim¬ 
ited  directors  on  October  21  and  if 
granted,  the  new  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  beginning  about  November  1. 

Mr.  Imrie  stated  that  Hamilton  is  the 
only  city  in  Canada  with  over  40,(XX) 
population  that  is  without  its  own  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  The  city,  with  115,000 
population,  is  still  dependent  for  morning 
news  on  the  papers  of  other  cities. 


Kaufman  McClure’s  President 

Herbert  Kaufman,  editorial  director 
of  McClure's  Magazine  for  the  past  nine 
months,  has  succeeded  Frederick  L.  Col¬ 
lins  as  president  of  McClure’s  Magazine, 
Inc.  George  B.  Storm,  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  B.  G.  Smith,  formerly  treasurer 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company’s  Paris 
office  and  European  director  of  finance 
for  the  Red  Cross  Commission,  has  be¬ 
come  secretary-treasurer.  Edgar  Sisson, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  continues  as  vice-president. 

Change*  on  Pioneer-Pret* 

St.  Patt.,  Minn. — Considerable  of  a 
readjustment  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  been  made. 
Dale  W  ilson,  feature  editor,  goes  to  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  is  succeeded 
by  Jay  W.  I.udden,  who  has  iK’en  on 
the  Dispatch  cojiy  desk.  Mr.  Luddeu’s 
successor  is  Lytton  Taylor,  who  comes 
from  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News. 
Harry  L.  Pratt,  assistant  Sunday  editor, 
has  been  appointed  librarian. 

Plan  Michigan  Pulp  Mill 

Detroit. — The  Northern  Fiber  Com¬ 
pany  will  erect  a  large  paper  pulp  mill 
at  Ontonagon,  Mich.  The  mill  will  have 
a  cajiacity  of  50  tons  daily.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $.500,000. 


Join  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star 
and  the  London  (Ont.)  -Xdvertiscr  have 
been  elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


(St'erial  to  Editor  &  rcBLisiiER) 

I’liKM iNUHAM.  -Ala. —  Birmingham  will 
have  a  new  afternoon  daily  newspaper 
about  January  1,  when  the '  Birming¬ 
ham  .Advance,  for  fifteen  years  a 
weekly  of  the  aggressive  order,  will 
enter  the  daily  lield.  The  new  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  headed  by  Phil  Painter, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the. weekly 
publication. 

The  .Advance  has  been  published  by 
contract  for  the  past  nine  years,  but  a 
modern  plant  is  being  assembled  with 
which  the  weekly  will  be  published 
and  which  will  later  be  utilized  as  a 
part  of  the  plant  of  the  daily.  The 
newspaper  moved  October  1  into  its 
new  home,  corner  Fifth  .Avenue  and 
Twenty-first  Street. 

Plans  for  expansion  on  the  part  of 
the  Advance  became  known  shortly 
after  August  15,  when  it  absorbed  by 
purchase  the  Farmers  L^nion  .Advo¬ 
cate. 

-As  a  weekly,  the  .Advance  has  had 
a  tempestuous  career.  In  1916,  it  had 
the  largest  circulation  ever  attained 
by  an  Alabama  newspaper,  according 
to  Mr.  Painter,  when,  according  to 
his  statement,  the  weekly  had  104,000 
subscribers.  .At  that  time,  the  paper 
played  an  important  part  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign.  Later,  it  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  other  campaigns,  more  re¬ 
cently  being  the  only  large  publica¬ 
tion  opposing  the  election  of  Senator 
Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

As  an  individual  newspaper  oper¬ 
ator,  Mr.  Painter  has  had  a  career 
scarcely  less  meteoric  than  the  pub¬ 
lication  over  which  he  presides.  Op¬ 
position  to  his  entry  into  the  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  world-  war 
which  his  paper  declared  to  be  politi¬ 
cal  in  its  origin  attracted  nation-wide 
attention.  Later,  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  as  first  lieutenant  from  the 
Linited  States  army  on  Presidential 
order  was  declared  to  be  of  political 
nature,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  stories  in  his  paper.  The 
cause,  according  to  Mr.  Painter,  was 
the  opposition  of  the  .Advance  to 
.Senator  L’nderwood  in  the  1916  cam¬ 
paign  and  since,  it  being  declared 
that  the  ousting  from  the  army  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  senator,  who 
was  quoted  as  having  said  that  “the 
appointment  of  Lieut.  Painter  is  per¬ 
sonally  offensive  to  me.” 

In  the  absence  of  a  definite  declara¬ 
tion  as  to  those  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  with  Mr.  Painter,  it  is  believed 
that  L.  B.  Musgrove,  capitalist  and 
retired  coal  operator,  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with  movements 
espoused  by  The  .Advance,  will  be 
fine  of  the  principal  backers  of  the 
enlarged  enterprise. 


YOUR  OPINION— 

on  the  adjustable  advertising  contract,  and  especially  the  60-day  clause, 
would  be  of  interest  to  advertising  and  business  men  throughout  the  country 
right  now.  The  reasons  for  your  opinion  would  help  others  reach  a  decision. 
This  week  Editor  &  Ppelisher  presents  the  opinions  on  this  subject  of  a 
number  of  well  known  men.  We  would  also  like  to  know  what  you  think 

OF  THE  ADJUSTABLE  ADVERTISING  CONTRACT 


Mayor  Pay*  for  Town  Paper 

St.  Lotus. — Warren  C.  b'lynn,  recently 
elected  mayor  of  I'niversity  City,  a  sub¬ 
urb  adjoining  St.  Louis,  said  in  his  in¬ 
augural  speech  that  he  would  donate  his 
salary  of  $.50  a  month  to  establish  a 
“little  newspaper”  to  inform  citizens  of 
their  own  affairs  of  government.  It  is 
expected  that  advertising  will  pay  the 
additional  cost  of  publication.  Th-'  di- 
tors  of  the  newspaper  will  be  a  cemmit- 
tee  consisting  of  one  citizen  from  each 
of  the  three  wards.  Flynn  is  a  member 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
where  he  has  an  insurance  agency. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS'  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board— Richard  L.  Stokes.  507  Commercial  BnUdinR,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’ 
Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswnters  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 

Lolumbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


OUR  JOURNAUSM  OF  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

By  WALTER  WILLIAMS 

Dtan,  .School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 


T  OURNALISM  today,  it  may  be  frank- 
"  ly  admitted,  is  not,  at  all  times  and 
everywhere,  performing  its  highest  serv¬ 
ice.  The  press  is  not  worse  than  it  was. 
It  is  better.  Usually  better  everywhere 
than  the  communities  in  which  it  is 
produced  wish  it  to  be.  But  it  is  far 
from  the  best. 

Interference,  entanglement  and  lack 
of  vision  social,  business  and  political 
obligation,  obstruction  of  news  sources, 
censorship  of  news  and  opinion,  some¬ 
times  perverted  and  often  incomplete 
news  statements,  inadequate  education 
of  its  workers  and  inadequate  compen¬ 
sation  for  them,  insuff.cient  public  re¬ 
sponse — these  are  among  the  causes 
which  prevent  journalism  rising  to  its 
highest  state. 

To  serve  society  journalism  must 
have  freedom  from  every  entanglement; 
must  answer  society’s  appeal  with  clean 
hands.  Journalism  as  a  profession 
must  be,  as  the  United  States  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  seeking  noth¬ 
ing  for  itself  that  it  will  not  grant  to 
others,  with  no  entangling  alliances,  with 
no  fettering  restrictions.  A  good  jour¬ 
nalist,  whether  in  high  place  or  low,  will 
permit  no  political  job  or  party  dictate 
to  betray  the  profession  to  which  he 
holds  allegiance.  Through  wise  busi¬ 
ness  methods  he  will  escape  economic 
dependence,  and  through  courageous  in¬ 
sistence  upon  professional  opportunities 
he  will  escape  partisan  dependence. 
Neither  passion,  nor  prejudice,  nor 
power  nor  pelf  will  cause  him  to  deviate 
from  the  service  of  a  genuine  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Journalism  suffers  particularly  through 
the  increasing  difficulties  thrown  around 
obtaining  news  at  its  source.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  darkened  by  other  hands  than 
those  of  journalists  so  that  the  eyes  of 
the  reporter  may  not,  with  clearness,  ob¬ 
serve. 

Journalism  suffers  hindrances  from 
causes  within  and  without  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Within  it  is  hampered  by  the  low 
salaries  paid,  by  the  lack  of  education 
of  many  of  its  workers,  by  nearsighted¬ 
ness  and  jaundiced  vision. 

Society  has  vital  concern  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  windows,  in  the  care  of  the 
eyes  of  whose  who  look  out  of  them. 
If  journalism  is  to  attain  its  best  estate 
the  salaries  of  its  workers  must  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased.  The  best  men  must 
be  attracted  to  the  profession.  Why 
may  not  the  Macaulays  be  reporters? 
Watterson  said  that  Shakespeare  would 
have  been  an  editor  if  he  had  lived  to¬ 
day.  I  think  he  would  have  been  a  re¬ 
porter.  Why  may  not  today’s  history 
be  written  as  well  as  that  of  a  century 
ago? 

The  laborer  in  the  journalistic  vine¬ 
yard  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  he  does 
not  everywhere,  or  often,  receive  it. 
Most  newspaper  owners,  in  city  or  coun¬ 
try  towns,  have  invested — though  some¬ 
what  reluctantly— considerable  sums  of 
money  in  printing  presses,  in  type-cast¬ 
ing  machines,  but  they  have  hesitated 
too  long  to  invest  money  in  what  is 
far  more  important — the  salaries  or 
wages  of  the  men  or  women  whose  brain 


cells  feed  the  presses  and  the  machines. 
If  early  and  ample  increase  in  the 
financial  return  received  by  the  workers 
of  American  newspapers  does  not  come 
about  by  voluntary  action  of  newspaper 
proprietors  such  increased  wages,  or 
salaries,  with  a  sufficient  hour  of  leis¬ 
ure  and  lietter  working  conditions,  will 
lie  brought  about  by  professional  or 
trade  organizations,  or  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment— or  both.  If  clearness  of  business 
vision,  or  conscience,  or  competition 
does  not  provide  this  improvement  there 
is  the  possibility  of  the  club. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  clear  view 
in  journalism  comes  through  the  lack 
of  training,  education  and  horizon  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  folk.  The  genius, 
picked  up  on  the  city  street  with  no 
education,  may  succeeed  in  writing  for, 
or  editing  with  skill  and  ability,  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper,  but  ordinary  folk, 
who  are  not  geniuses,  in  addition  to 
natural  aptitude  for  journalism  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  education  or 
real  training  and  experience  before  they 
can  be  of  tlie  highest  and  best  service 
in  journalism.  If  they  can  obtain  this 
before  they  enter  upon  active  practice 
of  their  calling  so  much  the  better ; 
otherwise  they  will  practice  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  while  they  acquiie,  if  at  all,  slowly 
and  at  the  proprietor’s  expense,  the 
necessary  training  and  education.  The 
reporter  must  be  trained  to  observe. 
The  decisions  of  the  world  are  based 
upon  the  evidence  he  presents.  We  fre¬ 
quently  have  on  our  newspapers  re¬ 
porters  with  too  small  caliber.  No  won¬ 
der  some  editors,  basing  the  argument 
upon  such  reporters’  news,  fail  to  bring 
down  the  game.  News  is  analyzed  by 
private  agencies  for  private  ends,  why 
not  by  public  agencies  for  public  ends? 

The  new  journalism  demands  educat¬ 
ed  men.  Surely  of  all  who  serve  the 
public  he  who  teaches  through  the  news¬ 
paper  should  be  well  educated.  If  the 
blind  and  ignorant  lead  the  ignorant  and 
the  blind,  shall  not  both  fall  into  the 
ditch?  Both  the  public  and  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  profession  are  interested  in 
the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work 
in  journalism.  Certain  qualifications 
may  well  be  set  up;  certain  examina¬ 
tions  may  well  be  had  of  intending 
journalists;  and  either  through  associa¬ 
tions  of  journalists,  or  in  other  way, 
a  system  of  licensing  may  become  pos¬ 
sible  as  it  is  desirable. 

The  creation  of  a  larger  professional 
spirit  among  journalists  will  help.  The 
elimination  of  the  too  frequent  cynicism 
which  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  mark 


of  the  successful  newspaper  man  will 
come  about.  More  than  all — and  per¬ 
haps  better  than  all  other — should  be 
drilled  in  the  mind  of  every  intending 
journalist  a  certain  sense  of  professional 
obligation  as  the  servant  of  the  public, 
and  of  a  keen  sense  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM  AND  ITS  WORK 


By  Murray  Sheehan 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas 

'I'^HAT  poor  old  bogey,  the  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  in  for  some 
hard  knocks  in  your  Open  Forum  re¬ 
cently,  on  the  charge  of  lacking  a  prac¬ 
tical  sense  of  affairs.  Along  comes 
some  editor  and  sets  up  a  thing  of  straw 
and  rags,  calls  it  a  “cub  factory,”  gives 
it  a  biff  or  two,  and  passes  on  rejoicing. 

A  school  of  journalism  has  got  to  be 
practical  or  it  is  nothing.  Manifestly  it 
niu.st  turn  out  men  and  women  better 
fitted  to  tackle  the  work  of  the  news¬ 
paper  than  they  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  going  to  the  school,  or  it  has  simply 
been  wasting  their  time  and  money. 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  problem 
must  be  tackled,  and  it  must  be  solved 
in  the  name  of  sheer  practicality,  as  over 
against  pure  theory.  ' 

The  work  of  a  newspaper  man  divides 
itself,  it  seems  to  me,  into  two  phases. 
.•\nd  in  each  of  these,  I  believe,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  training  that  will  assist  the 
student  in  getting  on  in  his  chosen  field. 
That  is  why  I  am  teaching  my  subject. 

The  first  of  these  two  phases  is  that 
he  must  be  able  to  gain  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  The  second  is  that  he  must  be 
able  to  present  this  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  readers  will  likewise  have  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s 
happenings. 

L’nder  the  first  of  these  two  headings 
I  would  have  a  student  follow  much  the 
same  sort  of  course  that  is  usually 
termed  a  Liberal  .\rts  course.  I  would 
have  him  take  history,  economics,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  the  sciences,  know  some¬ 
thing  of  art,  music,  and  architecture, 
with  abundant  reading  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  He  would  also  have  at  least  an 
elementary  course  in  philosophy.  The 
ideal  would  be  for  him  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  everything  that 
can  take  place  in  this  world  of  men,  so 
that  nothing  would  be  utterly  alien  to 
his  interest  or  his  understanding. 

f)n  the  second  score,  that  of  ade¬ 
quately  presenting  his  material,  I  would 
have  him  write  abundantly  and  constantly, 
with  the  possibility  of  publishing  held 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  IT? 

TO  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER:— What  is  it  that  attracts  men  to  newspaper  work  and 
holds  them  if,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  financial  rewards  are  not  as  Ki-eat  as  in  other  pro- 
festion«  and  business? 

Sept.  2ft  W.  G.,  Macon,  Ga. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  readers  of  this  page  answer  the  question  of 
W.  G.,  who  is  a  young  man  now  contemplating  entering  newspaper  work. 
VV'hat  holds  you  to  newspaper  work?  That  might  be  the  answer  W.  G. 
is  seeking. 


up  constantly  before  him  at  every  step. 
Opfiortunities  would  be  given  him  to 
write  not  only  for  the  college  papers, 
but  also  for  the  dailies  in  the  college 
town  and  for  the  towns  throughout  the 
state.  As  soon  as  possible  I  would  have 
liim  appointed  the  local  correspondent 
for  some  country  paper,  to  furnish  news 
about  the  men  and  women  from  that  dis¬ 
trict  who  are  attending  the  University. 
Later  I  would  have  him  send  things 
constantly  to  the  magazines. 

This  practical  writing  would  continue 
from  the  time  the  man  entered  the 
.school  of  journalism  until  he  left  it. 
It  would  stand  in  somewhat  the  same 
relationship  to  the  whole  course  as  phys¬ 
ical  training  does  to  the  freshman  year. 
Whatever  else  he  was  doing,  this  would 
be  the  constant  substratum  of  his  work. 

I  would  have  him  study  the  English 
language  inside  and  out,  including  its 
history  and  etymology.  I  would  have 
him  read  all  the  masters  of  the  English 
language  from  Chaucer  on.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  his  constant  writing  would 
give  him  a  flexibility  and  variety  that 
would  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The 
writing  end  of  it  would  be  constantly 
held  uppermost  however,  so  that  no 
stiltedness  or  affectation  could  creep  in. 

As  for  a  student  getting  the  idea  that 
he  is  too  good  to  do  reporting,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  understood 
that  all  newspaper  work  is  nothing  but 
reporting,  after  all.  And  that  is  the 
basis  of  all  good  newspaper  teaching. 
There  is  nothing  belittling  about  the  ac¬ 
curate  recording  of  facts,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  student  is 
also  receiving  training  in  the  critical  atti¬ 
tude  towards  newspapers  and  newspaper 
writing.  He  is  to  be  called  on  con¬ 
stantly  to  watch  what  the  standard  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  make-up.  editing,  campaigns,  edi¬ 
torials,  advertising,  etc.  He  is  to  write 
critically  of  these  things,  and  he  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  try  his  hand  also  at  all 
these  problems.  He  is  not  to  be  turned 
into  a  “desk  man,”  but  he  is  to  be  given 
this  early  insight  into  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  newspaper  work,  so  that  he 
can  be  keeping  his  eyes  open  during  all 
the  years  he  is  working  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks.  And  when  finally  he 
does  achieve  a  position  of  responsibility 
he  will  not  find  himself  suddenly  among 
utterly  strange  surroundings. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  field 
of  human  activity  where  the  scientific 
spirit  of  investigation  and  intelligent  di¬ 
rection  of  study  will  not  help.  The 
work  of  a  newspaper  man  is  a  complex 
problem.  But  still  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
field  for  which  we  can  prepare  young 
men  and  women,  and  that  a  good  basic 
preparation  for  the  work  can  be  given 
in  iho  school  of  journalism. 


New  York  University  Magazine 

The  first  regular  alumni  magazine  of 
New  York  University  will  be  issued 
this  fall  by  the  General  .Alumni  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  offices  at  22  .West  43rd 
street.  The  new  magazine  will  be  called 
the  Nc  v  York  University  Alumnus. 
.^mong  ti'e  articles  in  the  initial  nuin- 
l)er  will  bi  one  by  W,  P,  Goodfellow. 
circulation  li-anager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 
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Such  good  resulti  were  obtained  from  the 
first  campaign  in  Minneapolis  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Almond  Growers’  Association,  in  which 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  used  exclu- 
sireiy  with  full  page  copy,  that  Vanderhoof 
fit  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  has  selected  The 
Tribune  for  the  fall  advertising,  in  which  full 
page  copy  will  be  used  again, 

Scott  Smith,  vice-president  of  Critchfield  & 
Company,  Chicago,  and  manager  of  the  Min- 
aeapolis  office  which  handles  all  the  North¬ 
western  business  of  the  company,  has  re- 
oen.ly  signed  up  a  big  campaign  for  Twin 
City  Trucks,  manufactured  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Steel  fit  Machinery  Company,  Copy 
service  and  a  convincing  merchandising  plan 
won  out  for  Mr.  Smith  over  the  keenest  of 
competition.  The  campaign  is  running  in  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  in  five  and  six-column 
space. 

Gordon  Hats  are  being  attractively  adver¬ 
tised  for  fall  business  in  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  This  copy  is  placed  by  Corning, 
Inc.,  of  St,  Paul,  in  which  city  the  hats  are 
manufactured  by  Gordon  fic  Ferguson,  a  fur 
and  hat  manufacturing  and  jobbing  establish¬ 
ment  that  dates  to  the  time  of  the  Indians 
and  is  recognised  now  as  one  of  the  leading 
hat  manufacturing  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Phoenix  Hermetic  Company  is  carrying 
an  attractive  campaign  in  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  placed  by  the  Kirtland  Engel  Co. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  carrying  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  Pompeian  olive  oil,  distributed  by 
Musher  fit  Co.  Copy  is  being  placed  by  the 
Dorland  Agency. 

Minneapolis  has  been  chosen  as  the  testing 
out  ground  in  the  Northwest  for  a  number  of 
California  accounts,  the  advertising  for  which 
has  been  carried  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Bepeat  campaigns  indicate  that  both  the  me¬ 
dium  and  the  territory  have  responded  lib¬ 
erally.  The  most  recent  account  to  try  out 
The  Tribune's  trade  field  is  the  Bebe  Com¬ 
pany  with  its  California  wine  grape  juice. 
There  is  a  good  appeal  in  the  copy  being 
prepared  and  placed  by  the  Emil  Brisacher 
Company,  of  San  Francisco, 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  own  Sunday  edition  rotogravure 
section  Sept.  5  and  is  carrying  eight  pages  of 
attractive  pictures  and  advertisements  in  the 
beautiful  sepia  tone  of  the  rotogravure.  The 
Tribune  is  the  only  paper  between  Chicago 
find  the  Pacific  Coast  preparing  a  roto  section 
in  its  own  office  and  printing  it  on  its  own 
rotogravure  press.  The  Goodrich  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  had  full  page  ads.  in  the  first  two 
issues,  placed  by  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany.  Other  accounts  already  carried  and 
those  scheduled  for  future  dates  in  The 
Tribune's  roto  section  are  the  Herpicide  Com¬ 
pany,  Wirth's  Duplex  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  the  Bebe  Company,  Enoz  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  C.  Nestle  Company, 


The  Andrew  Jorgens  Cominny  is  continuing 
to  popularize  Woodbury's  soap  in  the  North¬ 
west  with  advertising  in  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  The  J,  Walter  Thompson  Company 
is  placing  the  advertising.  The  Tribune  is 
also  in  receipt  of  the  Ponds  Extract  campaign 
from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  Both 
these  toilet  requisites  are  in  good  demand  in 
Minneapolis  and  throughout  the  city's  trade 
territory,  in  which  The  Tribune  has  116,427 
daily  and  130,904  on  Sunday, 

Beautifully  illustrated  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  a  strong  gelling  argument,  the 
Palmolive  Company's  copy  is  continuing  to 
charm  readers  of  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
This  attractive  campaign  is  placed  by  Lord  Sc 
Thomas. 

The  Detroit  Stove  Works  is  making  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  for  business  in  the  North¬ 
west  through  the  columns  of  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Particularly  good  selling  copy  marks 
the  advertising  being  prepared  and  placed  by 
the  Green,  Fulton  Sc  Cunningham  Agency, 

Lee  Union-Alls  are  hitting  the  ball  with 
big,  forceful  and  strongly  displayed  copy  in 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Union-Alls  are 
manufactured  now  by  the  H,  D.  Lee  Mercan¬ 
tile  Company  of  Kansas  City  in  its  own  Min¬ 
neapolis  factory,  and  the  business  of  this  com¬ 
pany  has  increased  in  the  Northwest  more 
than  100  per  cent,  since  it  started  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising  Co,  is  handling  the  campaign,  and 
“Judge”  Ferry  is  giving  it  his  personal  at¬ 
tention,  By  the  way  this  company  has  just 
opened  a  branch  in  Chicago  with  Clarence  P. 
Hanly  in  charge. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency  is  putting 
out  some  very  attractive  copy  for  Weingarten 
Bros.  Sc  Co.  In  Minneapolis  the  campaign  is 
running  in  The  Tribune. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  being  used  for 
the  W,  W.  Kimball  Company's  advertising, 
placed  by  the  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising 
Agency. 

Robert  E,  Millar,  Inc,,  is  being  advertised 
in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  by  the  C.  Iron¬ 
monger  Advertising  Agency. 

Albert  Frank  Sc  Co.  has  sent  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  a  nice  contract  for  Counselman 
Sc  Co. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  chosen  by 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  and 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  its  advertising 
agency,  for  an  early  fall  campaign  of  three 
full  pages.  The  copy  carries  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  argument  to  Northwestern  printers  and 
business  men. 


The  Estate  Stove  Company  is  warming 
things  up  in  the  Northwest  with  a  forceful 
advertising  campaign  in  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  placed  by  Lord  Sc  Thomas. 


The  Service  Department  of  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  furnished  National  advertisers 
and  agencies  within  the  past  month  with  more 
than  fifty  surveys  and  merchandising  reports 
on  the  Minneapolis  field.  The  Commercial 
Tribune,  published  by  The  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  delivered  twice  each  month  now  to 
more  than  9,000  retail  merchants  of  all 
classes  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest.  It 
is  a  general  trade  paper  and  gives  advertisers 
an  ideal  tie-up  with  retailers  for  their  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Advertisers  who  have  finjoyed  its  co-operation 
assert  that  in  no  other  way  have  they  had  the 
continuous  support  with  the  trade  while  their 
campaigns  are  on  that  they  have  received 
from  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  through  its 
trade  aid  publication. 


The  Luverne  Motor  Truck  Company  of  Lu- 
verne,  Minn.,  recently  sent  broadcast  a  circu¬ 
lar  reproducing  an  article  from  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sunday  Tribune  analyzing  the  extent 
to  which  the  motor  truck  has  replaced  the 
horse  for  commercial  hauling.  Particular  em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  motor 
truck  is  proving  a  moat  important  factor  in 
the  matter  of  moving  the  Northwest’s  great 
grain  crop  this  year,  the  efficient  transporta¬ 
tion  of  which  was  threatened  by  the  lack  of 
freight  cars, 

Frank  Duggan,  of  the  Gundlach  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  has  sent  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  a  next-to-reading  contract  for  the  D, 
D.  Co.  Snappy  illustrations  and  strong  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  mark  this  copy. 

Most  unusual  in  its  method  was  the  full 
page  of  advertising  carried  in  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  recently  for  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company  of  Maryland.  The  company  had 
made  a  painstaking  survey  throughout  the 
United  States  by  regional  districts  of  the  four 
fundamentals  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  namely,  industry,  agriculture,  finance 
and  politics.  The  summary  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  was  published  in  tabular  form  in  the 
page  advertisement  and  presented  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  picture  of  the  entire 
business  fabric  of  the  country.  Copy  for  the 
page  was  furnished  by  the  F.  J,  Ross  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  New  York. 


Bunte  Bros.'  cough  drops  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
Northwest  again  through  the  columns  of  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  campaign  now  sched¬ 
uled  running  through  the  winter  months  to 
May  of  1921.  Vanderhoof  Sr  Co.  is  placing 
the  copy. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  long  recognized 
as  the  automobile  medium  of  the  Northwest, 
acd.  in  fact,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  North¬ 
west  to  take  up  the  automobile  industry  when 
it  was  in  its  infancy  and  help  promote  it,  is 
carrying  a  campaign  of  most  attractive  full 
page  ads.  for  the  Dort  Motor  Car  Company, 
copy  coming  from  the  Green,  Fulton,  Cun¬ 
ningham  Agency. 


The  George  L.  Dyer  Agency  of  New  York 
has  piaced  with  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  the 
fall  and  early  winter  campaign  for  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Some  very 
effective  dealer  copy  as  well  as  that  direct  to 
the  consumer  is  being  used  and  particularly 
strong  in  illustration  and  text  is  that  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  public  the  new  “Big'  Fellow” 
safety  the  company  is  featuring. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  been  selected 
again  for  the  fall  and  early  winter  campaign 
for  its  knit  underwear  by  Julius  Kayser  Sc  Co. 
This  copy,  which  is  snappily  illustrated  and 
carried  a  strong  selling  argument,  is  placed 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


Another  Minneapolis  industry  has  heen  won 
over  for  newspaper  advertising — Salisbury  Sc 
Satterlee  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mattresses, 
spring  beds,  etc.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is 
carrying  a  once  a  week  campaign  for  this 
company  running  right  through  the  fall  and 
winter  months  to  next  May.  This  copy  is 
being  prepared  and  placed  by  the  MacMartin 
Advertising  Agency  of  Minneapolis  and  both 
text  and  illustration  present  in  most  pleasing 
prospect  the  advantages  of  the  mattresses  and 
other  products  of  this  enterprising  firm. 


Mazola  is  being  further  popularized  amongst 
the  people  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest 
for  the  Com  Products  Refining  Co.,  by  a  well 
sustained  schedule  of  display  advertising  in 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Orders  for  the 
campaign  are  coming  through  E,  W,  Hollwig 
fit  Co. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  been  chosen 
for  the  fall  campaign  of  the  Majestic  Electric 
Develcpment  Company,  copy  coming  from  the 
Nate  Le  Veno  Agency.  This  is  certainly 
timely  advertising  for  the  Northwest,  where 
the  coal  condition  should  make  electric  heaters 
or  any  other  device  that  will  save  the  use  of 
coal,  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  home. 


Big,  strikingly  illustrated  copy  Is  being  car¬ 
ried  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  for  Exide 
batteries  by  ^tho  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company.  The  campaign  is  being  placed  by 
the  Geo.  Batten  Company  and  is  bound  to 
impress  itself  favorably  upon  the  trade  field 
of  The  Tribune. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 

p 

First  in 

Its  Citff 

Sfie  jHinneapoltsi  Crttiune 

■ 

First  in 

Its  State 

Is  the  oldest  and  best  daily  newspaper  published  in  Minneapolis. 
Has  the  only  seven-day  Associated  Press  franchise. 

■ 

■ 

First  in  Its 
Federal 
Peserve 

Accepts  no  questionable  advertising.  Makes  no  trade  contracts. 

Has  the  largest  total  circulation.  Is  cautious  as  to  its  credits. 

1 

m 

District 

Has  the  largest  home  carrier  circulation. 
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This  page  i«  a  regular 
Weekly  Feature  of 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of  i 
the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the  A.  A  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  coutrihutions 
should  be  sent  Fred 
Millis,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis. 


EARLY  DEAD  UNES  ON  COPY  AND  CORRECTIONS 
SAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


By  FRED  MILLIS 


EdiT'irial  N’ote. — The  question  of  f roofs  and  early  copy  bothers  the 
adicrtisiii’’  manager  of  the  morning  nen’spaper  ndth  a  Sunday  edition  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  it  does  the  afternoon  paper  excruthe.  Closing-time  for 
acceptance  of  advertising  and  proofs  of  morning  and  Sunday  papers  tcill 
he  covered  in  an  article  on  this  page  at  a  later  time. 


\  DX'KKTISIXG  managers  of  moni- 
iiig  iie\vsi>a|)i'rs  have  one  less  grief 
than  advertising  managers  of  afternoon 
newspapers. 

It  all  conies  from  the  fact  that  the 
merchanl<  jilay  the  movies  or  stay  at 
home  at  nights,  instead  of  besieging  the 
‘mornittg  paper  office  with  corrections 
or  new  copy  almost  up  to  press-time,  as 
they  flo  the  afternoon  papers,  unless 
some  very  definite  rules  are  made  and 
•Strictly  lived  up  to. 

.\  Study  of  the  methods  of  the  news- 


OUR  PERSONAL  CORNER 


H.  R.  Young 


t’OR  over  a  decade  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  tinder  the  advertising  direction 
of  Harvey  R.  Young,  who  is  well  known 
throughout  the 
United  States  to 
publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and 
is  vice-president 
of  Ohio  for  the 

Newspaper  De¬ 
partment. 

While  Colum¬ 
bus  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  city 
proper  of  less  than 
250,000,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  stood  Sixth 
in  America  and 
First  in  Ohio  in 

volume  of  advertising  published  by  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  morning  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  during  1919.  It 

showed  a  lineage  of  16,685,180. 

Mr.  Young’s  advertising  and  selling 
ex|)erience  has  not  lieen  confined  entirely 
to  the  newspapers.  For  three  and  one- 
half  years  he  directed  the  advertising  of 
a  department  store  and  is  also  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  specialty  shops  and  is  now  render¬ 
ing  such  shops  a  service  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Dispatch. 

He  is  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Columbus  -Advertising  Club,  and  the 
Dispatch  through  him  was  the  first  to 
endorse  the  Better  Business  Commission 
of  the  .Associated  .Advertising  Oubs  of 
the  World. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  director  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  of  Columbus,  a  member 
of  the  Columbus  Athletic  Club,  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Columbus  Rotary  Club  and  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  fraternity.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children,  two  of  whom 
are  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 


papers  of  the  country  shows  clearly  that 
the  advertising  manager  who  isn’t  set¬ 
ting  dead  lines,  which  give  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  plenty  of  breathing  space,  is 
letting  his  merchants  run  his  paper  for 
him. 

.A  check  of  the  dead  lines  of  ten  after¬ 
noon  papers,  shown  in  the  box,  shows 
that  all  hut  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  require 
copy  to  be  furnished  on  the  day  previous. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  first  edition  is  at 
2 :3(),  and  is  in  this  way  considerably 
different  from  most  afternoon  papers,  al¬ 
most  all  of  which  have  street  sale  noon 
editions. 

Get  Co-operwtion  of  Advertiser* 

Letters  from  the  advertising  managers 
of  all  these  ten  pajters  emphasize  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  co-operation  of 
their  advertisers. 

There  are  still  a  few  newspapers  in 
the  country  who  regularly  get  a  consid- 


sist  oti  regular  advertisers  furnishing 
complete  copy  in  time  for  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  be  ().  K’ed  Intfore  publication 
day. 

First,  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  for  the  ottt-of-town  circulation  of 
most  afternoon  newspapers  is  on  the 
early  editions.  If  the  advertisement  is 
not  corrected  until  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion  much  of  the  copy  will  be  incom¬ 
plete  in  these  editions.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  cuts.  Up  until  three  or 
four_  years  ago  the  out-of-town  editions 
of  many  great  afternoon  dailies  ap¬ 
peared  regularly  with  big  holes  in  the 
advertisements. 

Second,  stringent  rules  on  acceptance 
of  copy  atid  revising  of  proofs  and  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  corrections  on  day  of 
publications  makes  the  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  advertisements  instead  of  just  “some¬ 
thing  to  start  with”  from  the  .stores. 

Third,  tto  store  should  be  allowed  to 
change  any  part  of  its  advertisement 
after  early  editions  have  been  out  and 
there  has  been  a  chance  to  look  over 
competing  advertising. 

What  Some  Are  Doing 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  two 
stamps  which  go  on  all  proofs.  The 
first  is  as  follow's ; 

ORIGINAL  PROOF 

The  advertiser’s  original  changes 
and  corrections  on  ,this  proof  will 
he  made  without  charge. 


Practice*  of  Ten  Paper*  Put  Up  in  Cap*ule  Form 


Paper 

Detroit  New*  . 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Dayton  New*  ... 


Dead  Line 
Acceptance  of 
Copy 

.Night  before 


Dead  Line 
Acceptance  of 
Corrections 
9  o’clock 


.  10  o’clock 
.Day  before 


Remarks 

Closing  hour  for  corrections 
supposed  to  be  night  be¬ 
fore  publication.  Volume 
of  business  forces  over  in 
piorning  sometimes  be- 
tore  proof  can  be  shown. 
First  edition  of  day  at  2:30. 
Have  very  little  trouble  in 
enforcing  rules 
M<  St  proofs  okayed  day 
before. 

Proofs  only  given  adver¬ 
tisers  on  specific  request. 
Rules  enforced  implicitly. 
Rules  save  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Eliminates  carelessness  in 
preparation  of  copy. 
Copy  not  complete  unless 
all  cuts  or  mats  in. 
Copy  less  than  10  ins.  ac¬ 
cepted  up  to  10:30  day 
of  publication. 

U’hcre  speciHc  dead  line  is  not  given  in  chart  above  it  is  because  this  information 
was  not  furnished  by  newsfaper,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a  fixed  rule  in  each  case. 
IVhere  time  is  given  it  refers  to  morning  of  day  of  publication. 


Kansas  City  Star . Day  before 

Grand  Rapids  Press. ..Noon  previous 


Youngstown  Telegram. Noon  previous 
Indianapolis  News  . Night  before 


Chicago  Daily  News... 3  P.  M.  day  previous 

Toledo  Blade  . Day  before 

Omaha  World  Herald.. 1:30  P.  M.  day  previous 


II  o’clock 
9:30 


9:30 

No  proofs 


Not  definite 
Night  before 


Not  definite 
10:20 


9:.10 


be  a  surprisingly  large  part  of  the  over¬ 
head  of  many  newspaper  otficcs.” 

The  Lincoln  Nebraska  Star  accepts 
department  store  copy  np  to  5;30  of  the 
day  previous  to  publication  day.  Clos¬ 
ing-time  oil  small  copy  is  10  o’clock  of 
the  day  of  piihlication.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Springfield  ( Mass.)  News  in¬ 
sists  on  department  stores  getting  their 
copy,  with  cuts  or  mats,  complete  to 
the  office  by  noon  of  the  second  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  pulilicalion.  Other  advertisers, 
wanting  protifs,  must  have  their  adver¬ 
tisements  in  hy  6  p.  m.  of  the  second 
day  previous. 

Condition*  May  Vary 

Local  conditions,  of  course,  vary.  The 
conditions  of  comiictition  have  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  whether  or  not  a  paper 
can  successfully  maintain  stringent  clos¬ 
ing  regulations.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  newspapers  which  carry  the  most 


erahlc  part  of  their  copy  on  the  day  of 
iniblication.  One  newspaper,  which 
stood  among  the  first  ten  in  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  space  carried  in 
1919,  and  until  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  solicited  and  accepted  advertising 
up  until  1  ;30  of  the  day  of  publication 
and  made  corrections  on  pages  in  the 
stereotype  room  between  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions.  The  Wanamaker  principle  of  the 
customer  is  always  right  and  was  broad¬ 
ened  by  this  newspaper  so  ‘‘the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  get  by  with  murder  in  our 
composing  room.”  This  policy,  of 
course,  brought  about  the  condition 
when  practically  the  entire  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  came  in  on  the  day  of  publication. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  an  afternoon  paper  should  in- 


NEXT  week  the  leading  article 
on  this  page  will  be  a  sympo¬ 
sium  of  the  ideas  of  many  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  the  country  on 
whether  or  not  a  newspaper 
should  sell  position  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Then  the  News,  when  demanded,  ’fur¬ 
nishes  a  revised  proof  on  which  is 
stamped : 

CORRECTED  PROOF 

.Any  changes  other  than  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  typographical  errors, 
made  on  this  proof,  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per 
hour. 

John  B.  Woodward,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
wise  in  sound  advertising  practices, 
writes :  “Early  copy  rules  and  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  advertising  paying  the  cost 
of  corrections  other  than  typographical, 
eliminates  carelessness  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  copy  and  the  whimsical  correc¬ 
tions  to  proofs,  which  will  be  found  to 


space  are  those  which  as  a  rule  are  the 
most  independent.  There  is  a  healthy 
condition  of  get-together  over  the  coun¬ 
try  among  newspaper  managers  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  of  this  kind. 

1  housands  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
on  any  newspaiier  in  the  elimination  of 
the  irritating  setting  up  and  changing  of 
copy  because  the  advertiser  didn’t  give 
thought  to  his  adverti-sement  in  the  first 
place. 

Early  dead  lines  make  for  carefully 
written  copy.  Early  dead  lines  mean 
that  the  newspaper  compositors  can  get 
a  little  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  for 
they  can  feel  that  the  advertisement  once 
set  will  .stand.  Early  copy  will  mean 
that  pages  won’t  have  to  be  tipped  up 
between  every  edition  to  correct  some 
careless  error  or  whim  of  an  advertiser. 

Speed*  Up  Selling  Force 

There  is  another  decided  advantage 
to  a  newspaper  which  insists  closing  on 
correct  ions  on  the  day  before  publica¬ 
tion.  Many  afternoon  papers  throw 
their  whole  selling  force  on  getting  out 
the  proofs  and  bringing  back  the  cor¬ 
rections  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
This  means  that  the  whole  morning  is 
“shot,”  as  far  as  constructive  selling  is 
concerned. 

Showing  a  proof  to  an  advertiser  is 
an  invitation  for  him  to  tear  it  up.  The 
advertiser  ought  to  write  the  copy  as  he 
wants  it  to  appear  in  print,  in  the  first 
place.  He  ought  to  be  sure  of  his 
prices.  If  he  is  a  shark  on  layout,  then 
let  him  layout  the  advertisement  w'ith 
the  copy.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
newspaper’s  proofroom  can  catch  prices’ 
errors  better  than  the  advertiser. 

Any  newspaper  advertising  man  who 
says.  “Well,  this  article  reads  fine,  l)Ut 
it  can't  be  done  here  in  this  town,”  isn’t 
the  advertising  manager  of  his  paper. 

The  merchants  run  his  job.  He  only 
has  the  title. 
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Anniversaiy  and 
Sevenfh  Convention 


(AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS) 

'toill  be  held  at  the 

HQttil  Ld  Sdllc 


Cbicaeo 


October 

NINETEEN ‘TWENTY 

Departmental  meetings  will  open  at  2  P.  M.  Thursday  afternoon,  October  14th.  The  business  session 
begins  promptly  at  10  o’clock  Friday  morning,  October  15th.  Election  of  officers  Friday  afternoon 
at  2  o’clock. 

A  Reception  and  Banquet  under  the  auspices  of  tne  A.  B.  C.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  will  be  given  in  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Friday  night,  at  7  P.  M.,  and  will  be  the  occasion  for  the  formal  in* 
auguration  of  the  national  movement  for  the  permanent  American  Merchant  Marine. 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

202  S.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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EASY  TALK 

By  PHILIP  R.  DILLON 


Exotic  Words. — Have  you  been  in- 
trigucd  lately?  Do  you  know  anyone 
else  who  has  been  intrigU'fdt  What  do 
I  mean  intrigued f  Perhaps  this  sen¬ 
tence  from  a  recent  article  in  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest,  written  by  one  of  the  staff 
of  that  publication,  will  give  you  a  clue. 

“.'\nd  it  [speaking  of  political  prima¬ 
ries]  would  intrigue  Sherlock  himself 
to  unravel  their  conflicting  explanations 
of  the  primary  results.” 

When  first  1  saw  intrigue  used  in  this 
way  (as  a  verb,  passive  voice,  referring 
to  a  single  live  person  acted  upon),  a 
few  months  ago  in  a  newspaper  article, 
I  was  struck,  and  not  unpleasantly,  by 
its  newness,  not  to  say  freshness.  It 
carried  “an  indefinable  color  and  aroma. 
1  knew  at  once  that  it  came  from  the 
post-impressionistic  school.  Since  then, 
I  have  seen  it  in  pieces  written  by  sport¬ 
ing  writers,  book  reviewers,  associate 
editors,  and  in  news  stories  signed  and 
unsigned.  Evidently  the  word  was  push¬ 
ing  itself  into  the  vogue.  But,  as  it  got 
away  from  rarity,  it  lost,  for  me,  its 
first  attractiveness.  It  became  a  faded 
exotic.  Of  course,  1  cannot  tell  whether 
many  other  observers  of  our  language 
and  lingo  felt  this  way  alwut  it. 

.All  of  us  (journalists)  go  through  a 
state  of  mind  that  is  outwardly  marked 
by  an  obvious  straining  after  new  locu¬ 
tions.  Most  of  us,  later  in  life,  arrive  at 
the  simple,  the  clear,  and,  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  elder  age,  manifest  irritation  at 
writers  who,  when  engaged  in  the  seri¬ 
ous  business  of  projecting  their  thoughts 
to  the  minds  of  their  readers,  dally  and 
play  games  with  words. 

I  wonder  if  The  Literary  Digest  writer 
meant  puccled,  worried,  or  some  like 
definite  thing,  by  his  “intrigued”? 

Admittedly,  all  this  straining  after 
new  words  and  strange  nuances  (“nu¬ 
ances”  is  a  favorite  with  the  art,  music 
and  book  critics)  should  not  be  charged 
to  pedantry  nor  to  modernism.  All  so¬ 
ber  writers  have  moments  when  they 
give  way  and  dissipate.  I  am  tempted 
just  now  to  dissipate  and  to  say  that  I 
was  intrigued  by  that  sentence  in  the 
soliloquy  of  “King  Richard  HI,”  “This 
day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mewed 
up  about  a  prophecy,”  etc.  The  context 
indicates  that  “Qarence”  was  to  be  wor¬ 
ried  about  that  prophecy.  Did  Shakes¬ 
peare  mean  that?  Or  did  he  use 
“mewed”  in  its  common  physical  sense — 
shut  up,  confined?  Or  did  he  mean 
intrigued? 

Newspaper  Elegancies — We  are  get¬ 
ting  fine  writing  in  newspapers  nowa¬ 
days,  finer,  in  the  average,  than  ever 
before  in  all  the  history  of  American 
journalism.  It  is  a  signal  mark  of  our 
national  drive  toward  culture  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  everywhere  are  striving 
for  elegance  of  expression,  and  are  not 
at  all  afraid  to  use  words  known  only 
to  the  “highest”  cult. 

I  noticed  lately  in  a  great  New  York 
daily,  this  editorial  .sentence :  “He  at 
once  set  to  work  to  raise  his  department 
from  an  otiose  institution  to  a  mighty 
force  for  the  development  of  .American 
agriculture.” 

A  few  days  after  the  above,  the  same 
paper  printed  an  editorial  criticizing  the 
Labor  Party  of  England,  in  which  it 
was  charged — “they  would  hardly  be 
more  absurd  and  thrasonical.” 

.Again,  the  same  paper  in  the  same 
week  editorial  asserted  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  jilatform  “expresses  harm¬ 
less  velleities,  leading  nowhere.” 

Assuredly  “otiose,”  thrasonical”  and 
“velleities”  are  fine  words,  and  doubtless 
the  writer  scorned  to  change  his  bent 


lest  he  be  called  pedantic  by  many  of  his 
readers. 

Have  you  noticed  the  new  fashion  of 
“reaction”?  The  professional  educators 
(who  are  more  and  more  getting  into 
journalism)  have  adopted  this  word  for 
a  lot  of  meanings  in  physics,  metaphysics 
and  psychology.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  usage  (to  a  layman)  is  that  of 
the  theological  schools.  The  doctorial 
clergymen  now  say,  one  to  another, 
“Give  me  your  reaction  on  this  proposi¬ 
tion,”  meaning  “Give  me  your  opinion,” 
etc. 

.At  the  international  conference  on 
world  prohibition  last  spring,  one  of  the 
speakers  was  “Dr.  Saleeby,  the  famous 
enuegint,”  according  to  the  reporter. 
Yes,  it  does  sound  like  a  quotation  from 
“.Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

When  “consortium”  came  by  cable 
last  spring  we  all  sat  up,  though  possibly 
the  financial  editors  know  the  word. 

“Secretariat,”  a  built-up  word,  easily 
fo«rd  its  place  within  the  year,  and 
surely  we  like  it. 

One  of  the  newest  is  “salariate,”  re¬ 
cently  sent  here  from  Ixindon,  meaning 
the  upper  division  of  what  is  colloquially 
known  as  the  “white  collar”  class  of 
people.  I  envy  the  Britishers  their 
genius  for  word  coinage  in  sociology 
and  economics.  _Why  did  not  any  of  us 
here  see,  long  ago.  the  necessity  for 


“.salariate”  to  set  off  against  “proleta¬ 
riat”? 

I  note  that  some  .American  newspaper 
men  are  saying  that  “extortioner”  is 
better  than  “profiteer.”  Hardly.  “  Prof¬ 
iteer”  seems  to  be  as  firmly  set  as  any 
of  the  war  monuments. 

But  the  British  are  not  producing  all 
the  new  words.  From  one  of  our  own 
syndicate  writers  comes  “stenograflap- 
per.” 

End  Boycott  of  York  Dispatch 

York,  Pa.- — .A  boycott  against  the  York 
Disi)atch  by  the  theatres  of  this  city 
which  has  lieen  in  existence  since  early 
last  spring,  has  Iteen  officially  declared 
off  by  the  local  theatrical  organization 
by  mutual  agreement  of  its  membership. 
The  boycott  originated  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  scarlet  fever  epidemic  last 
spring  when  the  amusement  people  com¬ 
plained  against  the  Dispatch  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  printing  advice  that  readers  keep 
away  from  theatres  and  other  crowds, 
to  assist  in  its  abatement  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread 

Illinois  Papers  Will  Consolidate 

Mt.  Verxon,  Ill. — The  Mt.  Vernon 
News  and  Vt.  Vernon  Register  will  con¬ 
solidate  this  week. 


Prosperity  in 

Kansas 

Makes  this  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  responsive 
markets  in  which  to  adver¬ 
tise. 

Kansas  farmers  are  pros¬ 
perous — they  read  news¬ 
papers  and  have  the  money 
with  which  to  buy. 

Kansas  bank  deposits 
have  increased  nearly  $30,- 
000,000  in  the  past  year,  due 
to  the  wonderful  crops  and 
success  in  stock  raisiiifz,  coal 
mines  and  oil  fields,  which 
provide  a  steady  income 
throughout  the  state. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

should  awake  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  getting  a  foothold  in 
this  prosperous  state  and  de¬ 
velop  good  will  for  their 
goods.  .\  little  money 
silent  will  bring  wonderful 
results. 

DISTRIBUTION 

MEDIUM 

With  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  51,000  the  newspa¬ 
pers  listed  herewith  cover 
the  richest  section  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  and  give  to  the  national 
advertiser  a  remarkable  out¬ 
let  for  commodities  of  all 
kinds : 

Arkan.<!.is  City  News 
Chcrryv.'ile  Republican 
Concordia  Blade-Empire 
Dodffc  City  Globe 
El  Dorado  Times 
Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor 
Galena  Times 
Hiawatha  World 
lola  Repstcr 
Junction  City  Union 
Lawrence  Gazette 
Lyons  News 
M,anhattan  Nationalist 
Newton  Kansas  Republican 
Norton  Telegram 
I’arsons  Sun 
F’ittsburg  Sun 
Pratt  Tribune 
Salina  Journal 
Wellington  News 

The  publishers  of  these  papers 
arc  ready  at  all  times  to  co-operate 
in  securing  the  proper  distribution 
of  natioml  advertised  goods. 

S.  e.  THEIS 
COMPANY 

special  Representative 
Nme  York,  366  Fifth  Ave., 

Chicago,  837  Marquette  Bldg. 
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To  Customers  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 
—And  Other  Buyers  of  Excess  Tonnage 


In  its  profTram  f()r  ol)taining  newsprint  paper  for 
its  members  at  more  reasonable  prices,  the  Publishers’ 
Buying  Corporation  finds  that  it  will  probably  have 
to  ])rovide  1921  40,000  tons  outside  of  mill  allotments. 

This  will  be  procured  from  the  spot  market  and  by 
importation. 

We  have  ceased  to  fear  that  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  securing  the  necessary  supplies.  The  only  appre¬ 
hension  now  is  that  the  price  to  be  paid  may  be  higher 
than  really  necessary.  When  we  speak  of  the  price 
to  be  paid  we  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  buyers  must 
expect  to  i)ay  enough  more  than  the  contract  price  to 
keep  paper  coming  into  the  market  from  the  marginal 


paper  individually,  in  competing  for  spot  paper,  we 
may  see  another  runaway  spot  market. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  International  Paper  Co. 
customers  pool  their  buying  and  work  in  co-operation 
instead  of  in  competition,  with  us.  The  ideal  way  of 
pooling  their  interests  as  spot  buyers  is.  we  bleieve, 
to  join  the  Buying  Corporation  and  place  their  orders 
through  the  machinery  which  we  have  erected  to  pur¬ 
chase  newsprint  for  the  newspapers  wholly  without 
contracts.  They  will  then  agree  with  each  other  and 
with  our  present  members  to  buy  spot  paper  during 
1921  exclusively  through  the  buying  corporation,  to 
take  the  average  price  for  all  spot  and  imported  paper 
brought  through  the  corporation,  as  determined  by 
the  directors  each  month,  and  to  pay  their  share  of 


mills.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  high  spot  prices 
that  prevailed  during  part  of  1920,  or  even  the  present 
spot  price,  be  maintained  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  paper  machines  began  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  newsprint  from  other  grades  as  far  back  as 
the  fall.gf  1919,  when  spot  paper  was  only  one  cent  a 
pound  dfcove  contract  prices. 

The  40,000  tons  which  the  Buying  Corporation  will 
seek  will  make  it  the  largest  buyer  of  spot  paper  in 
1921.  It  will  meet  in  com])etition  in  the  spot  market 
customers  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  seeking  to 
replace  all  or  part  of  the  60,000  tons  by  which  their 
contracts  are  to  be  reduced,  and  also  certain  other 
buyers  of  excess  tonnage.  These  International  cus¬ 
tomers  and  other  buyers  will  also  meet  as  a  competi¬ 
tor  the  Publishers’  Buying  Corporation.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Buying  Corporation,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
its  hundreds  of  members,  must  secure  40,000  tons  of 
paper.  If  the  price  is  bid  up.  it  must  still  get  the  paper 
because  it  is  buying  not  “excess  tonnage,’’  but  its 
members’  minimum  requirements. 

If  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  i)urchasing  of  spot 
tonnage  can  be  centered  in  one  set  of  hands,  the  price 
of  spot  ])aper  can  be  kept  where  it  belongs, — high 
enough  to  keep  the  marginal  mills  satisfied  and  pro¬ 
ducing.  but  controlled  so  as  to  prevent  profiteering. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  customers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  join  the  few  newspapers  still  buying  sj)ot 


overhead  expense.  The  loading  for  expense  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  present  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  which 
will  be  reduced  as  the  volume  of  business  increases. 
The  corporation  is  non-i)rofit-making  and  thoroughly 
mutual.  Provision  can  be  made  for  representation  on 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  newspapers  which  are 
being  invited  to  join  for  spot-buying.  The  officers  and 
directors  are  publishers  without  contracts  devoting 
their  time  to  beating  the  spot  market.  The  love  of 
the  game  is  their  only  compensation. 

The  Buying  Corporation  will  land  imported  paper 
of  fine  quality  in  October  at  91^2  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
dock  and  is  now  offering  its  members  tonnage  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  November  at  8.90  cents  a  pound,  including  in 
both  cases,  the  loading  for  overhead  expense.  We 
look  to  see  these  prices  still  further  reduced  and  hope 
to  see  the  domestic  spot  market  settle  early  in  1921 
at  81^2  to  9  cents  a  pound.  Our  object  in  issuing  this 
invitation  to  join  the  Buying  Corporation  is  to  reduce 
the  nuffiber  of  bidders  in  the  market.  We  believe  it 
is  already  recognized  that  the  conservation  campaign 
and  the  group-buying  movement  have  reduced  the 
price  of  spot  paper,  and  perhaps  group  buying  has 
made  the  most  imjiortant  contribution. 

Last  April,  publishers  were  being  asked  15  cents 
for  spot  pa])er.  That  was  the  result  of  unrestrained 
individual  buying. 

We  invite  your  correspondence  as  to  details  and 
want  your  membership  for  our  mutual  benefit. 


Publishers’  Buying  Corporation 


73  Dey  Street 

W.  J.  PAPEl,  President, 

Waterbury  Republican. 

W.  W.  WEAVER,  Vice-President, 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 


New  York 

JASON  ROGERS,  Treasurer, 

New  York  Globe. 

G.  W.  MARBLE,  Secretary, 

Ft.  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor. 
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BRITISH  GOODS  SEEKING 
U.  S.  MARKET 

Paul  E.  Derrick,  London  Advertieing 
Agent,  Says  America  and  Great 
Britain  Are  Natural  Allies 
in  Trade 


Paul  E.  Derrick,  the  American  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  located  in  London, 
with  wide  and  successful  experience  in 
developing  the  sale  of  American  goods 
in  the  Hritish  mar¬ 
ket.  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  closer 
business  relations 
between  America 
and  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Derrick  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York 
September  27  and 
will  visit  Chicago 
and  other  impor¬ 
tant  cities.  His 
British  experience 
covers  a  period  of 

Paul  E.  Derrick  33  years  and  em¬ 
braces  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  goods  selling  through  prac¬ 
tically  every  wholesale  and  retail  line 
of  trade.  He  is  a  director  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
and  chairman  of  its  trade  information 
committee  and  also  of  its  advisory  ad¬ 
vertising  committee. 

British  Empire  Not  Paralysed 

*‘My  particular  mission  to  .America  at 
this  time.”  said  Mr.  Derrick  to  Eiutor 
ANii  Pi  BUSHKR.  “is  the  promotion  of 
trade  and  better  feeling  l)etween  Great 
Britain  and  this  country.  Under  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  any  large  ex¬ 
portation  of  goods  from  .America  to  any 
part  of  Eurojie  is  impossible.  The 
peojiles  over  there  cannot  pay  the  en¬ 
hanced  prices.  <.)nly  large  sales  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  in  the  .American  market  can 
bring  the  exchange  rate  back  to  normal. 
It  is  in  the  pushing  of  these  sales  and 
the  constant  increasing  of  their  volume 
that  I  am  interested. 

“The  problem  is  extremely  delicate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  almost  complete  paralysis 
of  production  in  hmroiie.'’  Mr.  Derrick 
continued.  “Lalior  and  other  industrial 
conditions  in  England  are  sii  bad  that 
in  few  lines  is  the  production  at  present 
exceeding  the  home  demand.  Some 
English  woolens  have  come  over  here 
in  quantity,  hut  that  is  about  all  Eng¬ 
land  has  had  to  sell  as  yet.  .And  still 
the  seemingly  impossible  must  be  some¬ 
how  acctimplished.  England,  of  course, 
is  not  all  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
colonics  and  dominions  are  producitik 
goods  this  country  wants,  and  every  pur¬ 
chase  from  any  part  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  tends  to  restore  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change.  .America  has  become  the  web  of 
the  world.  To  this  country  all  the  na¬ 
tions  must  turn  for  relief.  There  is 
not  enough  gold  produced  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  world’s  debt  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  saying  nothing  of  the  principal ;  and 
if  that  debt  is  to  be  paid  it  must  be 
paid  in  goods.  So  .America  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  foreign  trade  if  she  would. 


“There  is  every  reason  why  the  United 
.States  and  Great  Britain  must  get  to¬ 
gether  for  their  own  salvation  and  for 
the  salvation  of  Europe.  These  two 
great  nations  must  join  hands  and 
hearts  in  common  interest.  Between 
these  two  nations  speaking  one  language 
lie  the  vast  balance  of  the  world’s  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  finance  and  shipping. 
We  of  all  peoples  want  to  stabilize  the 
world.  We  both  want  the  same  thing. 
We  both  are  to  be  served  by  the  same 
course.  In  helping  each  other  we  will 
be  helping  ourselves  and  all  the  world. 
We  both  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
produce  what  k  can  produce.  We  can’t 
buy  without  selling.  We  want  station¬ 
ary  values  and  a  flow  of  commerce  in 
all  directions.  Both  nations  want  all 
these  things  liecause  both  are  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  them — advanced  together. 
More  than  any  other  people  we  want 
jieace — peace  between  us  and  peace 
throughout  the  world.  W'ith  this  great 
common  purpose  it  is  our  business  to 
stand  together  in  this  crisis. 

League  Needed  for  Business 

“Whole-hearted  Cfi-operalion  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  constitute  a  real  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  These  two  countries,  if  .America 
comes  in,  will  he  the  controlling  forces 
of  the  League ;  the  30  other  nations  are 
only  camouflage.  But  if  the  i.eague  of 
Nations  is  not  to  be  established  as 
planned,  then  the  business  men  of  the 
two  nations  must  set  up  a  league  of 
their  own. 

“The  people  of  this  country  do  not 
realize  the  potentialities  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  110,000,000  population  of 
this  country  will  of  course  greatly  in¬ 
crease  iti  25  years.  But  stop  to  think 
that  the  United  States  might  be  set 
down  inside  of  .Australia,  one  British 
dominion,  and  that  British  possessions 
in  .Africa  arc  larger  than  the  United 
States.  Though  the  total  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  much 
over  f)0, 000.000  today  it  will  be  im¬ 
measurably  more  than  that  25  years 
from  now.  It  will  far  surpass  the 
United  States  in  producing  and  trading 
population  in  that  time.  The  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  United  States  will 
find  Great  Britain  a  most  desirable  part¬ 
ner,  if  you  do  not  realize  it  now. 

“It  is  fear  which  defers  the  recon¬ 
structive  work  of  the  shattered  nations. 
They  fear  fine  another.  Germany  fears 
being  wiped  out.  Erance  fears  she  will 
not  get  her  German  indemnity.  Italy 
fears  disorder.  They  won’t  and  can’t 
get  down  to  producing  while  they  are 
jiaralyzed  by  fear.  Now  I  say  that  if 
they  knew  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
I'nited  States  were  going  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  stand  together  for  peace, 
production,  trade  and  order,  there  would 
l)e  an  end  to  all  fear. 

“The  .American  Chamlwr  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  London  has  as  its  purpose  the 
production  of  business  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  when  shipping  and 
commercial  restrictions  liegan.  It  is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  .American  mem¬ 
bership  and  all  great  .American  interests 


i^ttrpatyjUe  j|emocrat^ 
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Most  aesneies  and  dealers  realize  the  benefito 
secured  throufh  the  Democrat.  That  is  why 
FIRESTONE,  GOODYEAR,  UNITED  STATES, 
MILLER.  OLDFIELD,  FISK,  DIAMOND, 
BRUNSWICK.  HEWITT  and  others  selected  the 
DEMOCRAT  as  the  medium  to  use  in  Maryzville, 
California. 


in  England  are  represented  in  it.  Brit¬ 
ish  associate  members  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  services  of  the 
Chamber.  These  are  importers  and  ex¬ 
porters.  We  aim  to  work  with  these 
people,  to  get  their  good  will  and  to 
cultivate  good  will  between  the  British 
and  American  governments.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  is  the  unofficial  medium  of  commer¬ 
cial  communication  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments.  Heads  and  attaches  of  the 
embassies  and  consulates  work  with  us. 
We  have  committees  on  the  different 
trades  composed  of  associate  and  active 
memljers  that  bring  all  phases  of  inter¬ 
national  competition  around  the  table. 
The  result  is  harmonious  action.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  for  British  and  .American  in¬ 
terests  to  work  in  harmony,  though  not 
of  course  without  competition,  on  points 
of  mutual  interest.  If  the  business  men 
of  the  two  nations  only  knew  and  un¬ 
derstood  each  other  better  there  would 
be  less  distrust  and  friction. 

“What  the  .American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  is  doing  for  inter¬ 
national  business  over  there,  the  British 
Empire  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States  is  being  organized  to  do 
here.  The  two  bodies  will  work  in  co¬ 
operation  for  the  promotion  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.” 


S.  N.  P.  A.  Ad  Board  Meets  Oct.  19 

New  Orle.w's. — The  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  As.sociation  will  meet  with  a 
committee  from  the  Southern  Council 
of  the  .American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies,  here,  October  19  and 
20,  to  plan  the  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ As¬ 
sociation  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
fund  will  be  about  $25,000. 


Richmond  Papers  Merge 

PictiMONi).  V’a.— Samuel  T.  Clover, 
editor  and  publi.sher  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  has  .sold  that  paper  to  the 
Times-Dispatch  Company.  The  Sunday 
morning  Journal  will  be  discontinued 
and  the  afternoon  edition  will  be  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Times-Dispatch. 


Quick  turnover 

of  stocks  and  of  capital 
are  most  important  problems  right 
now. 

Newspaper  advertising  gets  QUICK 
ACTION.  It  produces  immediate 
STIMULATION.  It  increases  rate 
of  turnover.  And  the  cost  of  news- 
jtaper  advertising  is  comparatively 
small. 

Scripps  Newspapers 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 

Union  National  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEH'  YORK 
OFFICE 

UarbriSge  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

OFFICE 

First  National  Bank 
Bldg. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  NOTES 


Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York,  an  agency 
specializing  in  financial  advertising,  have 
established  a  Chicago  office  at  208  South 
La  Salle  street.  They  organized  under 
the  management  of  George  H.  Snyder, 
for  many  years  in  agency  work  in  that 
city. 

A.  D.  Rahn,  who  has  done  color  work 
in  the  magazines,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Ethridge  .Association  of  .Artists. 

Edward  Turrill,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Guy  Brewster  Cady  &  Staff  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agents  of  Detroit,  frac¬ 
tured  his  skull  when  he  dove  in  the  pool 
of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  September 
25.  His  recovery  is  doubtful. 

H.  I.  Connet,  formerly  with  Tracy- 
Parry  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  recently 
joined  the  Eederal  Advertising  Agency, 
6  East  39th  street.  New  York,  as  art 
manager.  Joe  Brandon  continues  with 
this  agency  as  art  director  and  visualizer. 

K.  E.  Keller,  vice-president  of  the 
Lesan  Advertising  Company  of  Chicago, 
has  been  traveling  through  the  west  col¬ 
lecting  material  for  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road. 

Brotherton-Knoble  Company,  Detroit 
advertising  agency,  has  opened  a  Cleve¬ 
land  office  at  22nd  street  and  Prospect 
avenue,  in  charge  of  Dwight  M.  Wiley, 
manager,  and  Robert  S.  Andrews,  vice- 
president. 

L.  J.  Hannah,  formerly  of  the  Re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company,  has  been 
added  to  the  agricultural  and  mail 
order  staff  of  Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  advertising 
agency.  Mr.  Hannah  for  some  time 
was  manager  of  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  for  National  Farm 
Power. 


New  Special  for  Record-Herald 

Wau.sau,  Wis. — The  Daily  Record- 
Herald  has  appointed  Hamilton-DeLis- 
ser.  Inc.,  as  its  eastern  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 
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CIRCULATORS  MAY  MEET  JOINTLY 

New  Yorkers  Will  Consider  Invitation 
of  New  England  Body  for  1921 

Election  of  officers  and  decision 
wliethcr  to  hold  the  next  convention 
jointly  with  the  Xcw  luiKland  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  next  Spring 
will  he  among  the  important  business 
before  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  Association 
at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  October  19  and  20. 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  M.  J. 
Burke,  president  of  the  association  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Kagle. 

A.  \V.  Cockerill  of  the  Utica  Press, 
head  of  the  program  committee,  and 
Frank  A.  Roberts  of  the  Rochester 
Times-l’nion,  chairman  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee,  are  co-operating  to  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  aspects  of  the  convention 
measure  up  to  past  standards. 

President  Burke  has  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  New  Faigland  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  matter  of  a  joint  meeting, 
to  which  the  New  Yorkers  were  invited 
for  the  fall  gathering  but  which  they 
were  tinable  to  accept  owing  to  lack  of 
time  to  make  arrangements.  Mr.  Burke 
also  issued  through  Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr 
a  cordial  invitation  to  all  circulation 
managers  of  daily  newspapers  in  New 
York  State,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
association,  to  attend  the  Rochester  con¬ 
vention  and  become  affiliated  with  the 
organization. 


City  Wants  Commercial  Ad  Rates 

Hartk'rd,  Conn. — Printing  and  ordi¬ 
nance  committees  of  the  board  of  alder- 
iren  here  have  recommended  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  city  ordinance  which  specifies 
$1  an  inch  as  the  rate  for  city  advertis¬ 


ing  in  daily  newspapers  and  have  voted 
to  ask  the  newspapers  for  their  most 
fa\(»rable  rate  to  commercial  advertisers 
hereafter.  .Newspaper  advertising  men 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  committees 
and  exjilained  their  rates.  The  commit¬ 
tees  also  reipiested  the  board  to  petition 
the  state  legislature  for  the  right  to 
change  the  charter,  which  now  provides 
that  city  atlvertising  be  inserted  in  two 
local  pajiers  at  least  twice.  The  city 
annually  spends  alV)Ut  $6.(X)0  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Lifts  White  Space  Ban 

Chic.\go. — The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
one  of  the  largest  classified  mediums  in 
the  country,  has  lifted  restrictions  as  to 
type  and  size  of  want  ads  in  the  Tribune 
to  permit  the  following; 

Help  and  Situations  Wanted — Maxi¬ 
mum  space  for  each  advertisement.  50 
agate  lines.  Such  space  may  be  made  up 
of  Celtic  and  agate  type,  with  the  use  of 
sings  and  indentations  as  formerly  per¬ 
mitted. 

Other  Classifications — Maximum  space 
for  each  advertisement.  100  agate  lines. 
Under  such  classifications  type  regula¬ 
tions  have  not  been  changed  during  the 
period  of  restriction. 

Senator  Bailey  Starts  Weekly 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — A  weekly  news¬ 
paper  edited  and  published  by  Joseph 
Weldon  Bailey  will  be  established  here 
November  1,  according  to  annonneement 
by  Bob  Barker,  business  and  circulation 
manager  of  the  new  publication.  The 
liaper,  known  as  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
view,  will  be  published  “in  the  interest 
of  the  true  democracy  and  devoted  to  the 
can.se  of  returning  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  expounded  by 
Jefferson  and  Jackson.’’ 


Join  Chicago  American  Staff 

Recent  changes  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Ifvening  American  include  the 
following:  Mike  Meredith  and  .\.  L. 
Sloan  have  been  succeeded  as  assistant 
city  editors  by  Wallace  Major  and 
l-loyd  Lehrbas.  Bob  Casey,  rewrite 
man  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  Bert 
Ktihn,  also  of  the  Journal,  have  joined 
the  American  staff.  William  Sahud  and 
John  .\shenhurst,  two  I’niversity  of  Il¬ 
linois  journalism  students,  who  have 
been  on  the  .American’s  staff  during  the 
Slimmer,  have  both  returned  to  school. 
Miss  I’atricia  Dougherty  has  joined  the 
American  staff. 

Adler  Paper  Committee  Head 

E.  P.  Adler,  president  of  the  Lee 
Newsptiper  Syndicate  and  publisher  of 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Daily  Times,  has 
been  appointed  by  T.  R.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  -American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association,  as  chairman  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  .A.  Paper  Committee  to  fill  the 
vacancy  (  ccasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
E.  H.  Baker  .shortly  after  the  annual 
convention  held  in  .April. 


PROMOTION  IDEAS 


.S.\cr.\mf.nto,  Cal. — The  Union  issued 
a  supplement  of  128  jiages  in  connection 
with  the  recent  California  State  Eair  at 
Sacramento,  with  the  title  of  “1920  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  E'air  .Annual.’’  Editorial  and 
advertising  contents  are  completely  in¬ 
dexed  and  the  editorial  matter  is  written 
with  a  view  to  giving  information  about 
the  State’s  agricultural  accomplishments 
and  possibilities.  There  are  no  “w'rite- 
iips"  of  advertisers  apparent  at  a  cursory 
reading,  but  plenty  of  real  “meat”  of 


value  to  buyers  of  space  in  California 
dailies.  Bert  F.  Hews  is  listed  as  editor 
of  the  annual. 

Detroit. — -At  the  invitation  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publishing  Company,  of  Topeka,  fif¬ 
teen  Detroit  advertising  men  made  a 
tour  through  Missouri,  Nebraska.  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Kansas,  covering  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  by  atitoluobile.  They  obtained 
\alnable  information  regarding  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  in  talks  with  farmers,  au¬ 
tomobile  and  farm  implement  salesmen 
and  bankers  and  business  men.  In  the 
party  were:  William  Hunt.  Seeley  & 
Brown,  Inc.:  Robert  Carter,  C.  S. 
P(!Cttgen,  Inc. ;  Russell  Cottner,  Power, 
.Alexander  &  Jenkins;  Fred  M.  Randall, 
b'red  M.  Randall  Agency;  E.  J.  Poag, 
Campbell-Ewald  Company;  Gage  Tre¬ 
maine,  Brotherton-Knoble  Co.,  and  Frank 
Mooney. 

St.  P.vfL.  —  The  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  issued  another  “City  Progress  Sec¬ 
tion”  September  18  and  19.  It  com¬ 
prised  eight  pages  exploiting  the  large 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  house  of 
Michaud  Bros.,  which  has  occupied  its 
new  store. 

Detroit. — The  News  has  revived  the 
Detroit  Lilx-rty  Band,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  prior  to  the  third  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  and  which  was  lost  sight  of  af¬ 
ter  the  armistice.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Detroit  News  Band  and  is 
holding  rehearsals  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  News,  pending  completion  of 
the  addition  to  the  News’  home,  after 
which  it  will  have  its  own  quarters  in  the 
building.  It  is  now  practicing  the  De¬ 
troit  News  March,  composed  by  Signor 
.Allesandri  Libcrati,  and  in  addition  to  a 
series  of  popular  concerts,  it  will  give 
free  concerts  at  civic  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions. 


IS  ANYTHING  THE  MATTER  WITH 

BUFFALO,  12th  CITY 


HiilFalo  is  eighth  in  tonnage  among  the  Worhl’e 
ports. 

BiifTalo  is  not  a  one-industry  city.  Nearly  sixty 
per  cent  of  different  industries  listed  in  U.  S. 
census  are  represented  in  Buffalo. 

Sixteen  railroads  and  fourteen  .steamship  lines 
have  terminals  in  Buffalo. 

.About  3,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  are  produced 
annually  in  the  Buffalo  district. 

Buffalo  annually  crushes  12,000,000  bushels  of 
linseed,  or  one-third  of  the  annual  production 
of  the  United  States. 

Over  300,000,000  bushels  of  grain  pass  annually 
through  Buffalo’s  22  grain  elevators. 


The  biggest  coal-tar  dye  plant  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  flour  mills  produce  2.‘>,000  barrels  each 
day. 

Buffalo  is  center  of  the  Wallboard  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Buffalo  Live  Stock  Yards,  second  largest  in  the 
World,  hamlle  annually  nearly  .3,000,000 
head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Nearly  16,000,000  tons  of  Anthracite  and  Bi¬ 
tuminous  are  handled  yearly  in  Buffalo. 

Nine  ore  docks  in  Buffalo  handle  8,000,000 
tons  annually. 

The  Buffalo  district  is  the  greatest  lumber 
market  in  the  World. 


EVERYBODY  WHO  KNOWS  ANYTHING  ABOUT  BUFFALO  KNOWS  THE 
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TWENTY  DAILIES  INCREASED  RATES  ON 
ADVERTISING  LAST  WEEK 


Total  Circulation  of  436,480  Affected  by  Change  Which 
Raised  Minimum  Charges  from  $1.02  to  $1.29 
Per  Agate  Line 

L'OR  the  week  ending  September  11,  1920,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate  Sheets, 
Inc.,  issued  new  sheets  covering  rate  increases  and  other  information  of  35 
daily  newspapers.  Of  these,  20  were  changes  in  general  display  rates  and  IS  were 
changes  in  other  than  general  rates.  On  the  changes  in  general  rates  of  the 
20  papers : 

The  new  minimum  agate  line  rate  is  $1.29 
The  old  minimum  agate  line  rate  was  1.02 


27  per  agate  line  or 

26.48  per  cent  of  the  previous  minimum  rate. 

These  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid  weekday  circulation  of  436,480. 


N'et  Laid  ! 

City  and  Paper  ('irciilation 

California — 

Los  Angeles  Journal. ..  fest)  1,200 
Florida — 

C-'learwater  Sun  .  1,054 

fieorgia — 

.\lianta  Constitution  .  50,851 

.\tl?nta  Journal  .  56,802 

Sunday  FZdition  .  76,440 

L  wa  — 

Uo(mc  Ncws-Ketniblican  ....  3,318 

Ka»*sa« — 

Hutchison  Gazette  .  6,545 

Missouri — 

Trentcn  Times  .  .... 

New  York— 

Ctica  Herald-Dispatch .  19,926 

Ctira  Observer  .  16,353 

Ctica  Press  .  20,759 

Ohin — 

HayUm  Herald  .  27.390 

I)ayton  Jrnrnal  .  24,299 

Sunday  Edition  .  32,551 

Orecon — 

Medford  Mail  Tribune  and 

Sunday  Sun .  3,042 

Pcnrsylvanta — 

'llenton  Call  and  Item .  27,519 

Pitt«l»urgh  Press  .  112,277 

Sunday  Edition.  .  120,569 

Pottsville  Tournal  .  9,271 

Tex  us — 

Amarillo  News  .  4,71  It 

Sunday  Edition  .  5,260t 

fi^lveston  Tribune  .  8,541 

X'e’mont 

IP’rlinfiton  Free  Press .  10,676 

WasliingUm 

Tacoma  News-Tribune  .  31,856 


436,480 

•Flat.  tRcvised.  (est) — Estimate, 


V’ew  Rate 

Minimum 

I.ast  Rate 

I.ast  Min. 

Increase 

Effective 

.\g.  I.i.  K. 

Effective 

Ag.  I.i.  R. 

Per  Line 

9/16/-’0 

.0535715 

4/15/19 

.0214286* 

.0321429 

10/1/20 

.0178572* 

2/1/20 

.0142858* 

.0035715 

ll/lS/20 

.13 

1/1/20 

.10 

.03 

11/1/20 

.14 

1/1/20 

.11 

.03 

11/1/20 

.14 

1/1/20 

.11 

.03 

9/1/20 

.0242858 

12/1/19 

.0178572 

.0064286 

10/1/20 

.04* 

11/15/19 

.03* 

.01 

9/21/20 

.0085715* 

5/5/17 

.0042858 

.0042858 

10/1/20 

*055 

11/1/19 

.04 

.015 

10/1/20 

.05* 

7/1/19 

.04* 

.01 

10/1/20 

.06 

7/12/20 

.045 

.015 

9/20/20 

.07* 

1/1/20 

.05 

.02 

9/20/20 

.06* 

1/1/20 

.05* 

.01 

9/20/20 

.07* 

1/1/20 

.06 

.01 

9/14/20 

.025* 

4/19/20 

.0214286 

.0035715 

10/1/20 

.10* 

7/1/20 

.08* 

.02 

9/1/20 

.20 

6/ I /20 

.18 

.02 

9/1/20 

.20 

6/1/20 

.18 

.02 

9/1/20 

.025 

8/1/18 

.02 

.005 

7/1/20 

.0» 

7/1/20 

.0325 

.0075 

7/1/20 

.04 

7/1/20 

.0.325 

.0075 

10/1/20 

.05 

1/1/20 

.045 

.005 

1/1/21 

.05* 

7/1/20 

.04* 

.01 

9/1/20 

.09* 

7/1/20 

.08* 

.01 

1.2892860 

1.0217860 

.2675003 

NEW  WEEKLY  IN  EAST  ST.  LOUIS 


George  Keery  Adopt*  Editor  &  Pub- 
lUher  Quotation  a*  Standard 

F.\st  St.  Louis,  Ill.— George  Keary, 
for  the  i>ast  two  years  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  La.>t  St.  Louis  Daily  Journal, 
has  ‘tarted  the  East  Side  Review',  a 
weekly,  here,  adopting  as  his  editorial 
standard  the  following  quotation  from  a 
recent  editorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher; 

“Today  the  hidebound  partisan  news- 
pafter,  like  the  ‘stand-pat’  partisan  indi¬ 
vidual.  has  almost  disappeared,  except 
in  isolated  instances,  and  it  is  well  that 
this  is  so.  Today  the  successful. news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  has  ‘mixed  audi¬ 


ences’  and  caters  to  all  classes  for  cir¬ 
culation.  The  real  function  of  the  use¬ 
ful  newspaper  or  magazine  is,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  impartially  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information.  This  does  not  mean 
only  the  information  that  is  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  man  or  men  who 
publish  a  particular  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Intelligent  and  fair  discussion  of 
public  questions  presented  from  both 
sides  need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
editorial  interpretation.” 

Mr.  Keary  started  newspaper  work 
on  the  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  18 
years  ago.  and  in  recent  years  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  J.  David  Stern  in  the  Spring- 
field  News-Record.  He  was  in  the  army 
during  the  war. 


Who  uxt  the  original  who  gave  him  the  idea  of  Bulmer? 
Was  it  Northcliffe,  Hearst,  Munsey,  Bennett — or  did  W.  L. 
George  create  anew  as  a  composite  of  the  great  newspaper 
men  of  our  day  the  powerful  figure  who  is  the  center  of 
interest  in 


CALIBAN 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Whoever  the  original,  the  book  is  the  most  searching  study  of 
the  newspaper  game  made  by  any  modern  novelist.  Power, 
success,  the  control  of  the  mind  of  the  crowd — here  is  the  story 
of  a  dominant  English  newspaper  man — reputed  rival  of  Lord 
Northcliffe.  A  big  novel — the  epic  of  modern  journalism. 

WHEREVER  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD,  $2.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

E*t.  1817  new  YORK 


GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


Rowe  Stewart,  president  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
lives  on  Elleva  street,  Philadelphia — 
hut  it’s  not. 

*  *  * 

Why,  may  we  ask,  has  the  Spotlight, 
of  Manila,  changed  the  moniker  of  the 
,A.P.  in  the  Far-East  by  adding  those 
s’s. 

*  *  * 

City  of  Great  Distance* 

Senator  Kenyon  then  cabled  Heffer- 
nan’s  attention  to  large  advertisements 
in  the  paper  for  Cox  and  Roosevelt, 
which,  on  the  face  of  them  appeared  to 
be  news  matter. — New  A’ork  Evening 
Sun  on  the  Senate  Committee  hearing 
on  campaign  expenditures. 

^  ^  4^ 

Large*t  in  the  World 

Nearly  3,tKK)  delegates  occupied  the 
door  of  the  Keith  Hippodrome,  and  as 
many  more  alternates  packed  the  bal¬ 
cony  and  the  great  gallery  above  that. — 
Harold  -A.  Littledale’s  report  of  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American 
Legion  ill  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Personally,  as  long  as  there  are  fire¬ 


men,  street  cleaners  and  preachers  we 
shall  continue  to  regard  newspaper  work 
as  among  the  more  leisurely  forms  of 
business. — Heywood  Brown  in  the  New 
A’ork  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Reward 

“The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  greeted 
this  afternoon  by  a  committee  of  Van¬ 
couver  ladies,  representing  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  The  war-worn  veterans  were 
presented  with  a  package  containing 
cigarettes,  an  orange  and  a  chocolate  bar, 
in  recognition  of  valuable  services  ren¬ 
dered  the  -Allied  cause.” — Canadian  Pa¬ 
per. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  Book  by  Swezey 

“Pictured  Nouns”  is  the  title  of  an  in¬ 

teresting  little  book  by  Clarence  E, 
Swezey,  librarian  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club.  The  book  is  sure  to  prove  of 
value  to  every  student  wrestling  with 
Italian.  French  or  Spanish.  The  index 
is  in  P'nglish  and  each  page  that  follows 
contains  24  illustrations.  E^ch  illustra¬ 
tion  carries  an  index  number  and  below 
and  opposite  the  same  numbers  the  nouns 
are  given  in  Italian,  French  and  Spanish. 
Eleven  hundred  and  four  nouns  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work — they  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  those  most  needed,  all  the  way 
from  cow  to  toothpick. 


LUDLOW  FOR  DISPLAY  TYPE 


^19  Columns  Advertising 

WashingtonStar 

Issue  Friday,  September  24 

This  is  not  an  unusual  volume  of  advertising 
for  the  Star,  as  most  any  day  200  to  250  columns 
of  advertising  is  carried  in  the  Star.  It’s  an  easy 
niatter  to  do  this  with  the  Ludlow  system. 

Out  of  the  219  columns  of  advertising  with 
hundreds  of  display  type  lines,  in  many  families 
and  series,  the  LUDLOW  SYSTEM  makes  it 
possible,  practical  and  profitable  for  the  Star  com- 
])osing  room  to  produce,  its  display  type  lines,  in 
slugs,  with  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  than  by 
any  other  way. 

The  Ludlow  makes  display  type  on  slugs,  from 
10  to  60  point,  without  mold  or  machine  change 
of  any  kind. 

When  you  are  in  Washington  why  don’t  you 
drop  in  and  learn  why  the  Star  prefers  and  likes 
the  all  slug  way  that  only  the  IauIIow  makes 
possible. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

606  WORLD  BUILDING  2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


j  LUDLOW  FOR  DISPLAY  TYPE 
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FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

This  department  is  a  regular  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Suggestions 
or  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1115  World 
Building,  New  York. 


CALGARY  WANTS  I.  C.  M.  A. 

Caigary,  Alta. — This  city  is  to  make 
a  L)ig  effort  to  obtain  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  for  1922.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Canada 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  held 
liere  last  week,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
the  big  convention  to  the  Alberta  city 
in  1922.  A  committee,  consisting  of  A. 
J.  Hilliker,  Calgary  Herald;  F.  R. 
Folkes,  Regina  Leader;  A.  G.  Cowati, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  and  C.  C.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Vancouver  Sun,  was  appointed 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

This  was  the  first  convention  of  the 
Western  Canada  Circulation  Managers’ 
.Association  since  1914,  and  there  was  a 
representative  turnout  of  the  circulation 
heads  of  the  four  Western  Canadian 
provinces. 

■At  a  previous  gathering  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  increase  the  rate  on  short¬ 
term  mail  subscriptions  was  made.  It 
was  learned  that  this  recommendation 
has  been  acted  upon  generally  by  the 
publishers  and  has  meant  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  in  every  case,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  keeping  the  record  of  such  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

.A  feature  of  this  year’s  convention 
was  a  resolution  regarding  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  postmasters  and  agents.  A  max¬ 
imum  rate  was  agreed  upon  that  makes 
provision  for  the  expected  further  in¬ 
crease  in  subscription  rates. 

The  various  papers  on  circulation 
matters  brought  forth  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
esting  discussion,  and  the  time  allotted 
for  meetings  during  the  two-day  con¬ 
vention  proved  too  short  to  allow  ample 
discussion  of  all  the  subjects  included 
on  the  program. 

The  visiting  circulation  men  were  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  by  the  Calgary  pub¬ 
lishers,  being  guests  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Palliser  Hotel  on  Monday  evening.  On 
Tuesday  the  party  was  taken  to  the 
world-renowned  Banff  Hot  Springs, 
where  the  closing  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  held. 

Officers  elected  were ;  President  F. 
E.  Hender.son,  Vancouver  Province; 
vice-president,  F.  R.  Folkes,  Regina 
Leader;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  F.  Swee¬ 
ney,  Winnipeg  h'rec  Press. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


about  the  delicacy  on  a  recent  trip  to 
that  province,  Mr.  MacKinnon  turned  to 
Mr.  Long  for  a  recipe.  Mr.  Long  in 
turn  went  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Long,  and  the  information  was  profnptly 
sent  to  Mr.  MacKinnon  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  housewives  are  trying  it  out 
in  their  spare  time.  Then  some  Kansan 
ladies  heard  of  it  and  the  Eagle  was 
called  upon  to  print  Mrs.  Long’s  recipe 
for  home  consumption. 


MICHIGAN  PAPER  ENTERTAINS 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  State  Journal 
was  host  recently  at  the  fifth  annual 
outing  given  for  its  newsboys.  The  367 
newsies  in  the  party  were  taken  by  au¬ 
tomobiles  to  Ithaca  to  attend  the  Gratiot 
county  fair.  The  lads  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  band  of  the  Michigan  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Boys,  and  en  route 
a  short  concert  was  given  at  St.  Johns. 
Previous  to  their  departure  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  boys  had  disposed  of  a  primary 
election  extra,  and  a  large  picture  was 
taken  of  the  party.  Returning  the  boys 
left  Ithaca  about  3  p.  m.,  reaching  Lan¬ 
sing  in  time  to  deliver  the  regular  after¬ 
noon  edition  of  the  paper. 


William  K.  Meyer,  until  recently  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Record,  has  been  made  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  .American. 
Prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Meyer  was  with 
the  San  .Antonio  Express. 


Phil  W.  Knox,  service  man  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News  and  conductor 
of  Pep  and  Service,  tlie  little  monthly 
devoted  to  carriers  and  newslxiys,  is 
enjoying  his  summer  vacation. 

Gerald  MaeSweeney,  for  several 
months  with  the  New  A^ork  Evening 
Post  promotion  department,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jacob  .Aarons,  who  recently  resigned. 

Gai.veston,  Tex. — Newsboys  of  Gal¬ 
veston  were  guests  of  the  Galveston 
Daily  News  at  a  theatre  party  marking 
the  presentatioti  of  the  “Big  Time 
Vaudeville”  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  Galveston. 

A.  E.  MacKinnon,  circulation  expert, 
and  Sidney  D.  I.ong,  business  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  arc  collaborating 
in  introducing  Kansan  salt  rising  bread 
to  Nova  Scotia.  Receiving  inquiries 


Announcement 


All  of  the  stock  and 
other  securities  in 
Advertising  &  Sell¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by 
Wm.  B.  Curtis,  have 
been  purchased  by 
|.  M.  Hopkins. 


Advertising  &  Selling  Co., 
Inc. 


September  20,  1920 


Do  You  Know 

ILLINOIS  newspapers,  like  Illinois  farms,  are  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable  producers  of  wealth  for  Advertisers 
who  cultivate  them  consistently  and  intelligently. 

Let  a  daily  message  reach  over  6,000,000  people,  tell¬ 
ing  them  about  your  business  proposition,  and  what 
you  have  to  offer  and  the  special  advantages  of  your 
offer. 

Land  value  of  Illinois  is  $108.00  per  acre — the  high¬ 
est  of  any  state  in  the  union. 

INDIVIDUALLY  and  collectively  Illinois  people  have 
money  to  spend  for  home  improvements  and  for  every¬ 
thing  that  contributes  to  home  comfort  and  individual 
content. 

National  advertisers  and  manufacturers  who  have 
heretofore  overlooked  Illinois  will  find  in  this  in¬ 
tensively  agricultural  state  a  responsive  and  profit¬ 
able  market. 

OVER  six  million  successful  people  in  the  state  have 
four  times  six  million  wants  every  week. 

IN  this  list  of  Illinois  newspapers  National  Advertisers 
get  both  quantity  of  circulation  and  quality  of  circu¬ 
lation — a  winning  combination. 

STUDY  the  newspapers  and  cities,  listed  below,  sepa¬ 
rately,  cover  them  together  and  you  practically 
blanket  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Rate  for  Rate  for 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

'*‘Champaign  Daily  News-Gazette. (E)  9,207 

.035 

.035 

Chicago  Evening  American.. 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner - 

. (M)  327,176 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . . 

. (S)  667,926 

.75 

.75 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

. (E)  117,588 

.26 

.24 

tChicago  Daily  News . 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

. (E)  51,750 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Press . 

. (M)  10,931 

.035 

.0325 

Moline  Dispatch  . 

. (E)  9,586 

.04 

.04 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript  — 

...(M&E)  32,758 

.10 

.09 

Peoria  Star  . 

. (E)  22,364 

.075 

.06 

♦Rock  Island  Argus-Union. 

. (E)  8,651 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Gazette  . 

. (E)  5,085 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements, 

April  1st,  1920. 

tPublishers*  Statement. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  Ist,  1920. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  GOVERNMENT  SALES 

ORDERS  issued  with  the  approval  of  Admiral 
I’.eiison.  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  drastic 
as  they  were  sudden,  have  nullihed  the  whole 
I)roposed  plan  to  sell  the  Board’s  $500,000,000  worth 
of  surplus  supplies  through  legitimate  publicity,  as 
the  War  Department  i.^  doing  successfully  with  its 
overstock. 

liixtensive  advertising  and  sales  plans  being  laid 
out  with  the  aid  of  all  the  large  advertising  linns  have 
l»cen  called  off  by  the  Board’s  sudden  decision  to 
make  no  sales  except  of  entire  stock  of  materials  in 
an\  i)articular  place,  yard,  warehouse  or  storage- 
yard. 

This  reversing  of  the  sales  program,  eliminating 
newspaper  advertising  planned  on  an  extensive  scale, 
come<  as  a  complete  surprise  to  those  in  and  out  of 
the  Board  who  were  working  on  the  plan  the  .\nny 
adopted,  and  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  since  the 
Army  plan  has  proved  so  successful  that  the  sales  to 
Sei)teniher  10  showed  a  return  of  63  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

I'nder  the  Army  plan  of  extensive  advertising, 
instead  of  bidding  Itcing  confined  to  a  few,  there 
have  lieen  instances  of  bids  from  26  States  and  50 
cities  on  certain  articles.  Sales  of  raw  wool  which 
cost  the  Government  $438,000,000  have  returned  92 
jx-r  cent  to  date.  On  one  lot  of  steel  rails  the  return 
was  105  per  cent.  The  return  on  tractors  has  been 
92  per  cent.,  as  has  that  on  chemicals,  acids  and  ex¬ 
plosives.  That  on  railway  stock,  which  cost  $114,- 
960.(KKI,  has  Ix-en  87  per  cent ;  on  leather  79  per  cent 
and  even  on  small  arms  and  small  arms  ammunition 
71  ix-r  cent. 

The  cost  of  advertising  on  Army  sales  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  whole  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  has  been  less  than  $500,000.  I'nder 
the  advertising  plan  a  market  has  been  created  for 
army  supplies.  Possibilities  of  the  use  of  materials 
have  been  outlined  in  minute  detail  and  heralded 
broadcast.  The  impression  is  general  in  the  W’ar 
Department  that  had  there  Ik-cii  more  advertising  the 
results  would  have  been  still  better. 

It  was  through  advertising  that  the  surplus  Army 
sui)i)lies  were  brought  into  contact  with  eager  pur¬ 
chasers  at  good  prices  and  what  had  been  classed 
as  huge  heaps  of  waste  became  readily  salable.  In 
seven  weeks  $7,000,000  worth  of  canned  meats  were 
sold  without  a  salesman  in  the  field,  almost  a  100 
jH-r  cent  recovery,  although  the  packers  had  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  The  $15,000,000  stock  of  TXT 
left  on  hand  was  said  to  lie  hopeless  wa.ste  and  an 
order  had  been  issued  that  it  lx-  destroyed ;  a  con¬ 
tract  even  had  been  made  to  dumj)  it  in  the  ocean. 
Expert  marketing  secured  its  transfer  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .\gricullurc  which  is  using  it  in  place  of 
dynamite  to  clear  land,  and  every  dollar  of  its  value 
is  being  salvaged. 

These  arc  sound  business  methods  which  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  essential  fact  that  these  supplies  belong 
to  the  people  who  should  l)e  advised  of  them  and 
have  a  chance  to  get  them. 

The  method  suddenly  decided  upon  by  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  is  decidedly  the  reverse  of  this.  It  limits 
bidding  to  a  few.  It  throws  wide  open  the  door  to 
.favoritism.  It  deprives  the  public  of  opportunities 
for  bargains  at  the  same  time  that  it  dejirives  the 
Board  of  chances  for  favorable  sales.  It  is  a  re¬ 
version  to  archaic  methods.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  big  business  transactions  can  be  conducted  W'ith 
full  ■•uccess  without  the  modern  adjuncts  of  news- 
pajier  advertising  and  sales  system. 


tT^HERE  is  no  particular  glory  in  kicking  a  radical 
in  these  days.  Secretary  Colby  would  have  been 
putting  himself  more  in  the  attitude  of  a  hero  if. 
instead  of  excluding  the  two  Socialist  correspon¬ 
dents  from  Department  of  State  conferences,  he  had 
taken  issue  with  Harold  Phelps  Stokes,  of  the 
New  York.  Evening  Post,  who  a  month  ago  brought 
against  the  Department  charges  of  manipulating 
official  news  for  political  puntoses,  which  were  al¬ 
most  as  strong  as  those  now  lodged  by  the  Socialists. 
F.xclusion  of  radicals  has  become  easy,  popular  and 
therefore  too  common  to  serve  as  answer  to  charges. 
It  would  seem  that  where  freedom  of  the  press  i- 
involved  a  more  direct  and  more  dignified  answer 
might  be  expected. 


I  A.  L 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  AS  PRESIDENTS 

FR.\XCE,  like  the  United  States,  inclines  to  news- 
liaper  men  as  Presidents — (inly  more  so.  Mil¬ 
k-rand  is  the  third  journalist  to  iiecome  President 
in  rapid  succession.  Clemenceau,  De.schanel  and 
Milk-rand,  called  in  turn  to  leadership  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  Republic  in  the  crucial  periods  of  war 
and  reconstruction,  all  have  had  long  experience, 
have  established  high  records  and  attained  their 
power  as  newspaper  men. 

The  I'rcnch  journalist  seems  to  be  closer  to  and 
more  influential  with  his  public  than  is  his  brother 
in  any  other  land.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
the  iiniKirtance  and  complexity  of  French  foreign 
affairs  which  become  grave  issues  and  with  which 
only  constant  newspaper  readers  can  be  familiar. 
Such  issues  often  offer  strong  appeal  to  patriotic 
fervor,  and  the  journalistic  advixate  becomes  an 
authority  and  a  hero  among  his  clientele.  The  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  I'rench  public  in  their  favorite  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  partisan  adoration  of  them  are  not 
misplaced,  for  the  ablest  men  of  France  are  among 
her  newsjiaixr  men. 

The  spirit  and  methods  of  French  journalism  tend 
to  the  development  of  rare  abilities.  There  is  ex¬ 
citing  incentive  to  attainment  of  masterful  grasp  of 
intricate  public  questions,  for  the  rewards  of  political 
acumen  are  ready  and  large.  On  the  other  hand  the 
journals  of  France  treat  sympathetically  and  freely 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  people,  with  com¬ 
munity  and  home  problems  and  with  private  intima- 
c-es  in  ways  to  stamp  them  as  intensely  human  and 
to  closely  endear  them  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  selection  of  a 
bVench  newspaper  man  for  high  public  office.  It  is 
not  even  considered  so  very  extraordinary  in  France 
that  three  newspaper  men  should  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Reimblic  in  succession. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IRELAND 

A  X  ambitious  venture  is  that  of  the  Xation  in 
■^selecting  a  commission  made  up  of  100  eminent 
.Americans  to  investigate  the  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  of  atrocities  in  Ireland.  There  wdll,  of 
course,  lx-  criticism  of  this  action.  But  np  case  is 
loo  serious,  no  cause  too  sacred,  for  the  public  to 
know'  the  truth  alxtut  it,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  newspapers  should  be  first  in  welcoming  an 
impartial  presentation  of  facts  such  as  the  character 
of  the  Xation  Commission  guarantees. 

Revelations  regarding  propaganda  on  the  Irish 
situation  are  disturbing  to  American  sense  of  right 
and  justice.  Truth  threatens  no  real  harm  to  any 
honest  cause.  Enormous  interests  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exploit  themselves  through  confusion  of 
the  public  mind.  Particularly  to  a  democratic  peo¬ 
ple,  the  truth  on  public  questions  is  indispensable 
to  right  decision. 
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THE  BASEBALL  SCANDAL 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  baseball  cleansing 
process  is  that  it  may  purify  the  game  and  again 
establish  it  in  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Confi¬ 
dence  had  been  on  the  wane.  .A  definite  show-down 
had  long  been  overdue. 

For  a  year  or  more  Certain  newspaper  hints  that 
the  series  of  1919  had  been  “fixed”  had  been  accum¬ 
ulating  and  growing  more  and  more  definite.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close  of  last  year’s  season  Hugh 
l-'ullerton  for  one,  in  his  widely  published  syndicate 
articles  predicted  that  seven  players  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  re-employment.  In  December  in  three 
or  four  articles  FTillerton  supplied  charges  tliat 
would  have  been  sufficient  basis  for  definite  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  managers,  had  they  desired  the  facts 
lirobed  to  the  bottom.  As  usual,  the  newspapers 
have  given  advance  information  which  final  investi¬ 
gation  has  substantiated.  As  usual,  a  great  fraud 
upon  the  public  has  been  forced  under  the  lime¬ 
light  by  the  press. 

The  relationship  between  base  ball  and  the  news¬ 
papers  is  an  especially  intimate  one.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  made  it  the  great  American  game.  The 
space  that  has  been  accorded  it  in  free  publicity  is 
far  beyond  computation  or  even  guess.  It  is  pro¬ 
foundly  the  business  of  the  press  to  see  to  it  that 
the  present  purging  is  made  complete.  The  same 
alertness  that  has  brought  about  the  shameful  dis¬ 
closures  will  be  maintained  to  keep  the  game  here¬ 
after  “on  the  square.’’  There  must  be  a  thorough 
cleaning,  sparing  none,  and  henceforth  the  game 
must  be  above  suspicion,  or  else  newspaper  support 
must  be  withdrawn.  But  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  cleaning,  now  that  it  is  w-ell  started,  will  be 
done  effectively. 


^^HAT  Governor  Cox  really  wrote  regarding 
newspaper  men’s  exemption,  in  the  letter  so 
widely  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Scripps 
ca.se,  was  this :  “Replying  to  your  specific  question, 
therefore,  I  would  say  that  those  connected  with  a 
newspaper  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  its  policy  or  the  soul  which  animates  that  policy 
should  by  all  means  be  exempted  from  service  in  the 
army,  because  their  places  could  not  lx  easily  filled, 
if  filled  at  all.  So  far  as  my  influence  goes,  there¬ 
fore.  I  will  argue  that  exemptions  be  enforced  as  to 
those  men  making  up  the  skilled  organization  of  a 
newspaper  just  the  same  as  an  ammunition  plant. 
This  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  rank  and  file, 
but  would  apply  to  those  whose  continued  presence 
was  necessary  to  insure  that  the  newspaper  would 
go  forward  in  the  future  as  it  had  in  the  past,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice 
for  the  Government  that  characterizes  newspapers  in 
general  today.”  The  impartial  mind  will  see  poor 
lK>litical  pickings  in  this. 


A  X  innovation  in  revolutions  is  presented  by  the 
Filipino  printers’  strike  on  all  .American  papers 
in  Manila  as  a  protest  against  these  papers’  attitude 
toward  Filipino  independence.  The  four  dailies  and 
one  weekly  were  tied  up  because  the  sentiments  they 
were  expressing  differed  materially  from  those  of 
the  native  population.  F'ven  the  Filipino  reporters 
on  tile  -American  papers  were  approached  with 
offers  of  Filipino  government  positions  at  high  sal¬ 
aries  if  they  would  quit  and  some  of  them  did  not 
resist  the  lure.  .All  the  strikers,  it  is  stated,  were 
promised  ample  financial  compensation  for  the  time 
tliey  remained  away  from  work.  The  strike  received 
the  unqualified  and  complete  endorsement  of  the 
naiive  press.  The  .American  papers  were  all  effect¬ 
ively  tied  up  for  several  days,  and  in  this  respect  the 
strike  was  successful ;  but  it  will  hardly  appear  to 
any  civilizc'l  mind  that  this  a  convincing  method  of 
demonstrating  capacity  for  self-government. 


A  RGF'XTIX.A  and  Germany  are  to  be  linked  by 
■^radio-telegraph  early  in  1922,  a  company  with 
capital  of  $4,300,000  having  been  formed  and  the 
stock  mostly  subscribed.  It  is  to  give  direct  service 
between  the  two  countries  at  rates  for  commercial 
messages  approximately  one-third  the  present  cable 
rates.  With  improved  communication  will  go  in¬ 
creased  trade  relations,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
routes  of  communication  are  the  arteries  of  business. 
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PERSONAL 


T  OUIS  WILEY,  business  manaRcr  of 
■*^the  Xew  York  Times,  returned  this 
week  from  a* month’s  vacation  at  White 
Siiliihnr  Springs,  W.  \'a. 

Kept  Cooper,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  P.ress,  and  Miss 
Marian  Frances  Rothwell  were  married 
on  September  27  in  Xew  York. 

C.  S.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  was  presented  with 
a  great  bouquet  of  roses  by  his  employes 
on  bis  60th  birthday.  A  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  Mr.  Jackson  was  host  to  his  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  river  e.xcursion. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  (X.  J.)  Evening  Xews, 
has  legally  adopted  his  ten-year-old 
nephew,  Edward  Haines  Rose.  His 
name  has  been  changed  to  Edward  B. 
Haines,  after  his  late  grandfather,  the 
founder  of  the  News. 

M.  E.  Adamson,  who  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  W'innipeg  Tribune  for 
the  last  five  years,  has  gone  to  Detroit 
to  become  business  manager  of  the  Dc- 
trfiit  Times.  He  was  accompanied  by 
W.  X.  Burkhart,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  who  will  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Burkhart  went 
to  Winnipeg  a  number  of  years  ago  from 
Dcs  Moines.  The  Tribune  was  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Southam  interests  and 
several  changes  in  the  staff  are  con¬ 
templated. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  Philadelphia 
publisher,  entertained  a  party  of  news¬ 
paper  men  at  dinner  on  board  his  steam 
vacht  Lyndonia  at  Bangor  (Me.)  Sept. 
26. 

Simeon  L.  White,  president  of  the 
Aroostook  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Houlton  (Me.)  Aroostook 
Daily  Xews.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Maine  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Bangor  recently.  He 
is  a  prominent  Houlton  apothecary. 

Henry  Declerque,  head  of  Henry 
Declcrque  &  Son.  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive.  Chicago,  has  spent  some  time  in 
Western  Canada  looking  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

Miss  Katherine  Maynard  Dow,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  H.  Dow,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Express-Advertiser,  was 
married  on  Sept.  25  to  Stanwood  Lee 
Bailey,  son  of  a  prominent  Portland  mer¬ 
chant. 

Roscoe  C.  Emery,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Eastport  (Me.)  Sentinel,  was 
elected  a  State  senator  from  W’ashington 
county,  at  the  State  election  in  Maine 
on  September  13.  He  entered  politics  in 
1912  and  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
City  Committee  at  Eastport. 

Dixie  Anzer,  editor  of  the  Hudson 
Xews,  West  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  has  closed 
his  cottage  at  Long  Branch  for  the 
summer. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

James  Xaples  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  to  en¬ 
ter  Columbia  University.  He  will  also 
be  a  teacher  of  T-atin  in  Fordham  high 
school. 

Xeal  Callanan  of  the  Buffalo  Enquirer 
city  staff  has  entered  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  to  study  law. 

Frank  E.  Phillips,  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Express  Advertiser, 
spent  his  vacation  at  Peaks  Island  in 
Casco  Bay,  near  Portland,  where  he  has 
had  a  cottage  this  summer. 

John  E.  Sanford,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Detroit  b'ree 
Press,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
the  bureau  of  information  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture,  at  M'ashington. 

William  Moon,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  has  been  made 


financial  editor  to  succeed  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  goes  to  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

Warren  Tingdale,  late  of  the  sports 
desk  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  has 
taken  a  corresponding  position  with  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

J.  L.  Steele,  who  has  been  with  Win¬ 
nipeg  papers,  has  taken  a  place  at  the 
copy  desk  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

E.  G.  Denham  has  returned  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Xews 
after  an  interregnum  on  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Telegram. 

Earl  Christmas  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
Xews,  produced  a  Sunday  feature  show¬ 
ing  that  the  peat  beds  in  that  vicinity 
are  solving  the  fuel  problem. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Boardman,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Xews,  is 
writing  a  series  relating  her  amusing  ex¬ 
periences  in  interviewing  statesmen  and 
politicians. 

Garry  Hanna,  formerly  of  the  Pack¬ 
ard  Motor  Car  Company’s  advertising 
department  in  Detroit,  is  now  with  the 
Detroit  Journal  editorial  department. 

Major  Charles  D.  Kelly  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Xews  copy  desk,  was  recently 
elected  junior  secretary  of  the  v32nd 
Division  Veterans’  .Association,  which 
had  a  reunion  and  convention  at  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Stewart  Hanna,  of  the  Windsor  (Out.) 
Border  Cities  Star  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Farmers’ 
Sun,  the  tri-weekly  organ  of  the  Lbiited 
Farmers’  party  in  Ontario.  The  paper 
is  published  at  Toronto. 

Harlan  H.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  .Ann 
.Arbor  (Mich.)  Times-News,  who  sus¬ 
tained  a  fractured  forearm  recently,  is 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  He  is  in 
the  office  every  day,  with  his  right  arm 
in  a  sling. 

R.  G.  Tilton,  formerly  of  the  .Ann  .Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  Times-Xews,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Columbus  (Irid.) 
Evening  Republican. 

.Allen  B.  MacMurphy.  formerly  of  the 
Manchester  (X.  H.)  Ihiion-Leader.  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  .Ann  .Arbor 
(Mich.)  Times-Xews.  covering  the  city 
hall,  county  offices,  political  and  chamber 
of  commerce  beat. 

Arnold  G.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Chronicle,  has  bought  a  residence 
and  half  acre  at  Lawrence,  L.  I. 

Miss  Rose  Friedman,  for  IB  months 
assistant  to  the  society  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed.  .She  expects  to  enter  the  field 
in  New  York  City. 

Vincent  S.  .Sexton,  reporter  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  has  returned 
from  an  interesting  vacation.  On  the 
reserve  corps  of  the  army  aviation  serv¬ 
ice,  Sexton  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
flying  from  the  Mineola  nest  of  the 
birdmen. 

Edw'ard  F.  Maher,  political  reporter  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
sumed  work  after  an  illness.  Maher  was 
forced  to  leave  a  session  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Legislature.  September  14. 

•Arthur  F.  Burns,  court  house  man  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post,  is  dashing 
off  notes  with  a  new  fountain  pen  and  a 
silver  jiencil,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Post  staff  on  his  36th  birthday,  Septem¬ 
ber  25. 

Frederick  P.  Perkins,  formerly  of  the 
L^nion-I^ader  staff  in  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  has  returned  to  finish  his  course  at 
Harvard.  He  will  do  Sunday  feature 
work  for  Boston  newspapers  while  at 
Cambridge  the  coming  year. 

Henry  F.  Auger,  formerly  of  the 
night  staff  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union,  and  later  on  the  staff  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 


AMERICAN  JOINS  LEAGUE 
HEADQUARTERS  CORPS 


A  RTHUR  SWEETSER.  former 
Washington  newspaperman,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  information 
department  of  the 
League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  When  the 
League  was  es¬ 
tablished  it  was 
intenaed  that  Mr. 
Sweetser  should 
be  associated  with 
G.  H.  Mair  of 
England  and 
Pierre  Comet  of 
France.  In  form¬ 
ing  its  press  trium¬ 
virate  the  latter 
two  have  been  on 
duty  at  the  League 
offices  in  London  and  Paris  for  the  past 
year,  and  Mr.  Sweetser  recently  went 
abroad  to  join  them. 

Frederic  C.  Xebson  has  left  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post  to 
join  the  Times'  city  staff.  He  also  ex¬ 
pects  to  conduct  a  book  review  column. 

Rev.  .Arthur  Patterson,  formerly  state 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
visited  newsjiaper  friends  in  Hartford 
this  week  on  his  way  to  Los  .Angeles, 
where  be  is  to  have  a  pastorate,  Mr. 
attd  Airs,  f'attersoti  for  the  past  two 
years  have  beeti  doing  religioits  work 
among  the  Indians  in  Xorth  Dakota. 

Miss  .Augusta  Prushone  has  been  a))- 
pointed  woman's  jia.ge  and  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post. 

Ralph  Reed  Wolfe,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Hartford  Courant,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation  in  Xew  Hampshire. 

.Albert  H.  Hoeckley  and  John  Black 
left  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  last  week  to  accept  positions  with 
other  publications  of  allied  nature.  Mr. 
Hoeckley  has  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  13  years  as  telegraph  editor  and 
desk  man.  Mr.  Black,  a  member  of  the 
staff  f'.'r  five  years,  will  act  as  the  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons  Publishing  Company.  In  the 
pre.setice  of  the  staff  Harris  M.  Crist, 
managing  edit'ir,  wished  them  success  in 
their  new  uttdertakings. 

Eugene  Wall  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Times. 


Fred  G.  Smith  has  resigned  from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  and 
is  visiting  in  Schenevus,  X.  Y. 

Wallace  Cady,  night  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Cady,  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  idolizing  an  eight-pound 
baby  girl  born  a  week  ago. 

Maxwell  Hahn,  reporter  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Journal  for  the  last  three  months, 
has  returned  to  Oberlin  College,  where 
he  will  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Oberlin  Review,  a  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

Caryl  C.  McGill,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army,  and  will  be  identified 
with  the  editorial  council  of  the  .Amaroc 
Xews,  the'  newspaper  of  the  .American 
Army  of  Occupation  at  Coblenz. 

M.  R.  Alexander,  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  Journal  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Talbot  Smith  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal. 

Myron  Townsend,  formerly  with  the 
Boston  Post.  Boston  Journal,  St.  Louis 
Star,  Cinc'nnati  Commercial  Tribune, 
Worcester  Telegram,  and  other  papers, 
is  now  sporting  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Xews. 

F.  A.  Baldwin,  former  night  relay  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  .Associated  Press  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  resigned  and  will  become  staff 
correspondent  at  .Austin  for  the  string 
of  newspapers  in  Texas  owned  by  .A.  P. 
Marsh  of  Beaumont. 

John  Sneed,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  of  the  Dallas-Galveston 
Xews  at  Fort  Worth,  for  the  last*  18 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Dallas 
office  and  becomes  telegraph  editor  on 
the  Dallas  Xews.  Mr.  Sneed  is  succeed¬ 
ed  at  Fort  Worth  by  Harry  B.  Crozier, 
former  city  editor  and  later  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Dallas  News. 

Mark  Goodwin,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Dallas  and  Galveston 
Xews,  has  been  spending  the  past  few 
weeks  in  Texas,  writing  special  articles 
for  his  paper. 

Otis  Peabody  Swift,  assistant  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  will  sail  on  the  Imperator  No¬ 
vember  11  to  engage  in  newspaper  work 
in  London.  Mr.  Swift,  who  was  a  naval 
officer  during  the  war,  is  now  attached  to 
the  l\S.S.  Utah  and  is  cruising  with 
the  Xorth  .Atlantic  fleet  for  a  three 
months’  cruise. 
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Know 

Wisconsin 


Annual  Crop  Values  Exceed 

$400,000,000 

And  Annual  Manufactures 

$700,000,000 

More  than  60%  of  the  manufactures  was  reported 
by  18  cities,  and  in  forming  opinion  of  those 
cities,  locally,  as  markets,  remember  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  distributing  points  for  unusually 
rich  country  trade,  they  are  about  the  average 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  same  size. 

National  advertisers  using  daily  newspapers  can 
concentrate  their  campaigns  in  given  territory — 
and  these  daily  newspapers  are  mighty  good  news¬ 
papers  in  which  to  concentrate. 


Circula- 

Rate  for 

tion 

5,000  lines 

♦Appleton  Post-Crescent  . 

. (E) 

7,912 

.03 

Beloit  News  . 

. (E) 

7,630 

.045 

Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram . 

(ME&S) 

8,083 

.035 

fFond  du  Lac  Reporter . 

. (E) 

5,262 

.03 

♦Green  Bay  Press-Gazette . 

. (E) 

10,005 

.035 

Kenosha  Herald  . . 

. (E) 

2,498 

.025 

•Kenosha  News  . . 

. (E) 

5,548 

.025 

La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press 

..(E&S) 

12,335 

.05 

♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.... 

..(E&S) 

13,719 

.05 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

. (E) 

104,659 

.20 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

. (S) 

95,375 

.20 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . . . . . . 

.(M&E) 

79,303 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  . 

. (S) 

70,780 

.14 

Racine  Journal-News  .  . 

. (E) 

7,839 

.045 

♦Superior  Telegram  . 

. (E) 

18,526 

.05 

Superior  (Wis.)  Sunday  Times.... 

. (S) 

10,000 

.055 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
•A.B.C.  Report,  April  1st.  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement,  July  1st,  1920. 


MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Oassibed  Advertising  Managers.  You 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


SHOULD  MERCHANTS  USE  MORE 
CLASSIFIED  SPACE? 

RE  the  larger,  higher  grade  retail 
merchants  of  the  country  using  the 
advertising  columns  of  their  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tage  when  they  fail  to  employ  classified 
advertising  as  a  channel  for  moving 
merchandise?  While  most  merchandis¬ 
ing  men  and  advertising  managers  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  will  say  “yes,”  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  answer  to  the  question 
is  “no.” 

The  average  merchant  never  thinks  of 
using  a  classified  advertisement  until 
he  wants  a  clerk,  needs  a  bookkeeper  or 
has  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  some  other  de¬ 
partment  of  his  organization.  Then  he 
naturally  places  a  Help  Wanted  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  paper  with  the  result  that 
he  quickly  and  economically  secures  the 
desired  employee.  Or  occasionally  he 
has  some  kind  of  a  store  fixture,  w'hich 
is  of  no  further  use  in  his  establishment, 
and  if  it  occurs  to  him,  a  Want-ad  may 
be  inserted  in  a  newspaper  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  useless  fixture  is  converted 
into  useful  cash.  Otherwise  the  average 
merchant  never  considers  the  humble 
Want-ad. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is 
that  the  classified  columns,  as  far  as 
merchandise  is  concerned  have  always 
been  used  to  a  very  large  extent  to  sell 
second-hand  goods.  In  spite  of  its  past 
history,  or  more  properly  on  account  of 
its  past  history,  there  is  a  merchandise 
market  actually  waiting  for  the  retail 
merchants  who  will  approach  it  through 
the  classified  columns  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  classified  sections  of  the  news¬ 
papers  are  solid  advertising.  There  is 
no  attraction  on  the  Want-ad  pages  ex¬ 
cept  that  created  by  the  advertisements. 
No  news,  cartoons  or  other  features 
brings  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  class¬ 
ified  pages.  1^0  large  display  typog¬ 
raphy  or  attractive  illustrations  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  section  of  the  newspaper 
to  grasp  the  reader’s  attention  as  he 
turns  the  pages  of  his  favorite  daily. 

Display  and  classified  advertising  are 
not  only  fundamentally  different  in  the 
above  respect  hut  generally  speaking 
they  serve  entirely  different  purposes. 
Display  advertising  is  creative,  educa¬ 
tional  or  informative.  Many  times  it 
serves  a  combination  of  these  purposes. 
However,  the  pnrpo.se  it  most  frequently 
serves  is  that  of  creating  desire  or  edu¬ 
cating  desire,  while  Want-ads  seldom, 
if  ever,  do  anything  more  than  inform  a 
reader  where  he  can  satisfy  an  already 
created  want. 

The  classified  pages  are  a  directory  of 
want.s — every  advertisement  represents  a 
want.  .\nd  every  reader  turning  to  these 
pages  has  a  want  w'hich  he  hopes  to  sat¬ 
isfy  by  matching  it  with  the  reverse 
want  of  some  advertiser. 

To  illustrate  this  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  various  tvpes  of  advertising 
— there  is  a  new  appliance  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  washing  carpets  on  the  floor  and 
the  advertising  being  done  to  sell  this 
article  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  ed¬ 
ucating  the  housewife  why  she  should 
have  a  carpet  washer.  This  was  also 
true  of  the  vacuum  sweeper  when  it  w'as 
first  put  on  the  market.  Todav,  how¬ 
ever.  this  advertising  is  devoted  to  a  less 
extent  to  creating  a  desire  for  sweepers 


and  more  to  educating  the  public  to  the 
advantages  of  a  certain  make.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  is  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  demand  for  oranges,  while 
the  average  tobacco  copy  of  today  en¬ 
deavors  to  educate  or  change  a  buying 
habit  already  created.  Department 
store  copy  is  also  creative  and  educa¬ 
tional,  but  approaches  nearer  the  Want- 
ad  type  in  that  much  of  it  merely  in¬ 
forms  the  reader  where  certain  articles 
can  be  purchased. 

Eliminating  from  consideration  the 
Help  Wanted,  Real  Estate  and  Rental 
groups  of  Want-ads,  the  For  Sale  class¬ 
ifications  with  their  various  sub-heads 
undoubtedly  offer  a  possible  channel 
whereby  merchants  can  secure  additional 


Q. — Does  it  pay  a  news¬ 
paper  to  belong  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers? 

A. — By  G.  N.  Gundersen, 
classified  manager  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press:  “Membership  in 
this  Association  is  continu¬ 
ally  providing  me  with  ideas 
and  experiences  of  success¬ 
ful  men  in  this  line  of  work. 
It  is  also  giving  me  an  added 
incentive  to  want  to  accom¬ 
plish  greater  works  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  knowledge  that 
others  whom  I  have  learned 
to  know  through  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  watching  my 
efforts  and  trying  to  exceed 
them.  It  has  also  given  me 
a  broader  outlook  on  the 
possibilities.  The  numerous 
Bulletins  give  me  a  lot  of 
valuable  information  in 
permanent  form.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  profitable  member¬ 
ship.” 


customers.  The  Furniture  For  .Sale 
column  is  an  example.  This  classifi- 
ca.'on  is  as  a  rule  n'.-.iio  u;)  of  adver¬ 
tisements  from  two  classes  of  people- 
first,  the  householder  who  desires  to  sell 
a  no  longer  needed  piece  of  furniture  or 
perhaps  the  furnishing  of  a  home  he  is 
for  '•onie  reason  giving  up;  and  second, 
the  used  furniture  dealer.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  this  type  of  advertiser  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  considered  the  most  reliable 
character  of  merchant. 

The  reader  of  this  classification  is 
beyond  doubt  a  person  who  wants  to  buv’ 
furniture.  Otherwise  he  would  not  turn 
to  the  Want-ad  pages,  as  they  contain 
nothing  to  create  a  desire  for  furniture, 
nor  any  appeal  that  would  educate  a 
desire  for  furniture.  The  demand  is 
created — it  is  specific — the  sale  is  men¬ 
tally  made  before  the  reader  seeks  the 
advertisements  in  the  classified  section. 

True,  the  reason  for  the  reader  refer¬ 
ring  to  Want-ads  is  that  he  believes  he 
can  save  money  by  so  doing.  But  that 
is  no  reason  for  not  going  after  his 
business.  In  many  instances  he  would 
save  money  by  buying  new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  he  would  do  it  if  the  retailer 
would  reach  him  through  a  Want-ad  at 
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llu'  'ime  he  is  seeking  to  satisfy  his 
want. 

'llie  retailer’s  answer  to  all  this  is 
that  he  is  using  the  display  columns  of 
the  newspapers  to  reach  this  and  the 
re.st  of  the  market.  True — display  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  profitable  method  of  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  and  no  one  will  logi¬ 
cally  argue  that  a  dealer  should  use 
Want-ads  instead  of  display  space  or 
that  he  should  reduce  his  display  ap¬ 
propriation  so  that  he  can  spend  some 
of  it  in  the  classified  sections.  The  use 
of  display  is  no  reason  for  not  using 
Want-ads,  since,  as  pointed  out,  they  are 
fundamentally  different  in  their  purpose 
and  function. 

The  merchant  at  least  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  prove  the  pro'fitableness  of  class¬ 
ified  to  his  business,  since  the  cost  of 
the  experiment  would  be  very  small 
compared  to  that  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  the  rate  per 
line  is  usually  lower — without  reason — 
and  the  amount  of  lineage  required 
much  less. 

A  Ready  Made  Market 

.\  study  of  the  For  Sale  columns  of 
the  daily  newspapers  will  show  a  wide 
variety  of  articles  which  are  advertised 
and  which  are  sold  through  Want-ads, 
proving  that  there  is  a  ready-made  mar- 
ket^a  market  that  would,  if  properly 
appealed  to,  buy  new  merchandise. 
More  and  more  merchants  who  are  not 
afraid  to  break  away  from  precedent 
are  going  to  discover  this  uncultivated 
field. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  before  many 
years  the  department  stores  will  be 
using  classified  to  sell  many  lines  of 
merchandise  which  are  never  offered  to 
the  buying  public  on  the  Want-ad  pages 
today.  Who  can  tell  but  that  some  day 
restricted  space  due  to  paper  conditions 
will  make  classified  the  economical  way 
to  advertise  grocers,  staple  household 
goods  and  standard  wearing  apparel 
and  textiles? 

Not  only  the  local  display  advertiser, 
but  the  national  advertiser  in  certain 
lines  might  profitably  consider  the 
Want-ad  pages.  When  the  economical 
housewife  looks  in  the  classified  section 
to  see  where  she  can  save  money  by 
purchasing  a  second-hand  power  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  why  not  tell  her  why  she 
should  buy  a  new  machine  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  make  and  then  explain  how 
she  can  buy  it  and  where? 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is 
one  of  the  large  national  advertisers, 
using  both  magazine  and  newspaper 
space  to  market  its  machine.  While  it 
sells  direct  to  the  purchaser  it  does 
have,  at  least  in  some  cities,  district 
agents  and  in  one  large  city  their  agent 
has  been  progressive  enough  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  Want-ad. 

A  New  Use 

For  many  months  now  he  has  been 
running  the  following  advertisement 
every  Sunday  under  the  For  Sale  head¬ 
ing  of  classified  medium.  He  reports 
fbat  it  is  profitable  and  confirms  the  re¬ 
port  by  continuing  the  use  of  classified 
space. 

$4  DOWN*  AND  $4  PER  MON’TH. 

Will  Buy  the  I.atest  Model. 

NO.  9  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Shipped  Direct  from  factory  to  you. 

Was  $100;  now 

ONI.Y  $64.  YOU  SAVE  $36. 

^^14  is  our  latest  Irrand-ncw  Oliver  No. 

9;  fully  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

This  machine  sold  for  $100  for  over  20  years, 
™t  'vitli  our  factory-to-purchascr  plan  we  have 
revolutionized  typewriter  selling.  Why  rent 
«  so  called  rebuilt  machines?  Buy  the 

ew  Oliver  for  $64  on  time  or  $57  60  cash, 
inveslivate  at  once. 

the  new  Oliver  for  $64  on  time  or  $57.60 
cash.  Investivate  at’ once. 

EQUAI.  to  any  TYPEWRITER; 
fiUPERIOR  TO  MANY. 

Write,  Phone  or  Call. 


One  thing  is  certain  in  this  connection. 
No  matter  how  profitable  this  suggested 
tyiM'  of  advertising  would  be  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  leaders  and  publishers,  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  not  going  to  use  it  until  the 
classified  departments  sell  them  the  idea. 
They  will  not  of  their  own  accord  buy 
space  of  a  different  character  from  that 
which  they  have  been  in  a  habit  of  using 
for  years. 


NEW  P.  D.  CLAUSE 

The  new  classified  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  used  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  contain  the  following  clause: 

“The  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Com- 
‘  pany  accepts  this  order  upon'the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  rates  herein  stipulated 
may  be  increased  upon  thirty  days’  writ¬ 
ten  notice  to  the  above  signed  adver¬ 
tiser,  provided  that  such  increase  shall 
not  become  effective  until  at  least  three 
months  from  date  hereof  and  provided 
further  that  the  above  signed  advertiser 
may,  by  notifying  the  company  in  writ¬ 
ing  within  ten  days  after  receiving  such 
notice,  cancel  this  contract.” 

V\'ith  a  tendency  to  decreased  volume 
of  advertising  and  an  almost  certain  in¬ 
crease  in  paper  costs,  it  would  .seem  that 
the  classified  advertising  manager  who 
uses  a  clause  similar  to  the  above  was 
wi.sely  protecting  himself  and  his  publi¬ 
cation.  Revenues  must  be  increased 
next  year  and  the  contract  advertiser 
must  bear  his  share  of  the  rate  raises. 

IMPORTANT  COMMITTEE  WORK 

p  RESIDENT  BOUGHNER  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
-Advertising  Managers  has  appointed  a 
number  of  Committees  to  prepare  Bulle¬ 
tins  on  various  subjects  and  to  carry  out 
the  various  aims  of  the  organization  for 
the  coming  year. 

Harry  Gwaltney,  classified  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rates  and  Revenue.  In  speaking  of  the 
value  of  information  on  this  subject, 
President  Boughner  said,  “Personally  I 
know  finding  the  rates  of  other  papers 
enabled  the  Daily  News  to  raise  its  rates 
more  than  it  had  planned  at  first  and  the 
increase  has  cost  no  loss  of  business  but 
a  decidedly  greater  increase  in  revenue.” 

Chairman  Gwaltney  says  that  the 
Committee  will  gather  all  available  data 
on  the  subject  of  Rates  and  try  to  prove 
to  publishers  that  it  is  possible  'to  secure 
as  much  revenue  per  column  from  class¬ 
ified  as  from  display. 

D.  W.  Lawson,  classified  manager  of 
the  Decatur  Review,  is  preparing  a  Bul¬ 
letin  on  the  subject  of  the  waste  in  clas¬ 
sified  columns  due  to  headings  and  cut¬ 
off  rules.  .At  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
it  was  discovered  that  this  loss  varied 
from  10%  to.  35%.  Mr.  I^wson’s  Bul¬ 
letin  will  show  the  percentage  of  waste 
in  the  leading  classified  mediums  and 
outline  all  possible  economies  that  can 
be  made  without  losing  any  efficiency. 

Many  New  Members 

J.  L.  Irvin,  classified  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  is 
preparing  a  Bulletin  explaining  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  unusual  classification 
with  which  he  has  been  succesful. 

.Another  Bulletin  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  is  one  explaining  the  use 
Chicago  Daily  News  is  making  of  testi¬ 
monial  letters. 

Among  the  recent  new  members  of  the 
'Association  ai$:  Naylor  Rogers,  Los 
.Angeles  Herald;  T.  R.  I^ngcope,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times ;  C.  O.  Chatterton,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian ;  Frank  L.  Lee,  .Aurora 
Beacon  News;  J.  P.  Geiger,  Chicago 
Herald  Examiner;  P.  K.  Ewing,  New 
Orleans  Item;  Tom  O’Brien,  Hartford 
Courant,  and  j'.  H.  Butler,  Houston 
Chronicle. 
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CLOSE  INSPECTION 
REVEALS  the  BIGNESS 


OF 


And  it  is  only  through  close  inspection  of  any  territory 
that  the  national  advertiser  can  expect  to  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  every  field  in  which  he  markets  his  products. 
Such  close  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  West  Virginia, 
mile  f(jr  mile,  compares  fa\/)ral)ly  with  any  locality  in  the 
United  States  in  wealth,  purchasing  power  and  resources. 
Space  \vill  not  permit  a  complete  analysis  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  markets,  but  each  of  the  following  newspapers  will 
gladly  furnish  you  facts  and  figures  regarding  their  in¬ 
dividual  territories  and  the  state  as  a  whole. 

'I'hese  newspapers  are  the  messengers  which  reach  the 
people  every  day.  Through  the  columns  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  create  immediate 
demand. 

These- newspapers  promise  cooperation  with  your  sales 
promotion  department. 

It  is  time  to  learn  just  how  large  this  little  state  has 
become. 


Rate 

Rate 

for 

for 

Circu- 

5,000 

Circu-  5,000 

lation  lines  ; 

lation  lines 

BlucHeld 

Martinsbursr 

tTelegraph  . . 

4,800 

.025 

*Jouma]  . 

...(E) 

339  .02 

Charleston 

Parkersburg 

*Gazette  . 

..(M) 

14,812 

.05 

^Gazette  . 

...(S) 

15,189 

.05 

‘I^News  . 

..(M) 

5,525  .02 

'Daily  Mail . (EAS) 

9,234 

.04 

tNews  . 

..(S) 

5,525  M 

'Sentinel  . 

..(E) 

5,880  J17 

Clarkaburg 

*  Exponent  . 

..(M) 

7,509 

.025 

Wheeling 

tTeleKram  . 

...(E) 

7,200 

.035 

tTelesram  . 

...(S) 

8,790 

.035 

*Intelligencer  ... 

..(M) 

9430  .045 

•News  . 

..(E) 

12,145  .005 

Fairmont 

•News  . 

..(S) 

15,982  .005 

'West  Virginian 

..(E) 

4,034 

.03 

0,210 

.03 

Huntin^on 

tCovcmment  Statements, 

Apr.  1,  1920 

*Heral  d  •  D  i  spa  tc  h 

.(M) 

10,404 

.035 

'Herald- Diapatch 

..(S) 

10,854 

.035 

'A.  B.  C.  Reports, 

Apr. 

1,  1920 
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WESTCHESTER  PUBLISHERS  MEET 


New  Wage  Scale  in  New  Rochelle — 

Other  Suburban  New  York  Note* 

iSpccia!  to  Editor  &  Pi-blisher) 

Mt.  Vf.rnon,  X.  V. — The  Westchester 
County  Publishers’  Association  met  at 
the  office  of  the  Daily  Argus  last  week. 
President  F.  A.  Merriam  presiding.  T. 
W.  Greenslitt,  editor  of  the  N'ew 
Rochelle  Daily  Standard,  reported  that 
the  wage  dispute  in  that  city  had  been 
settled  on  a  flat  scale  of  $45  a  week. 
The  agreement  calls  for  one  year  and 
is  on  the  basis  of  a  48-hour  week. 

The  association  is  planning  to  hold 
a  dinner  next  month  to  which  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  iniblishers  in  the 
county  will  be  invited. 

It  was  reported  that  the  St.  George 
Mill  at  X'orwalk.  Conn.,  was  offering 
paper  to  its  old  customers  at  1 1 
cents  a  ikiuikI,  a  drop  from  13|4  cents. 

Yonkers  pressmen  are  making  demands 
of  $45  and  $50  a  week.  The  publishers 
have  offered  the  nien  $39  and  $43.  The 
scale  is  still  under  consideration. 

The  Xew  Rochelle  Standard  is  now 
printed  on  its  new  Hoc  press.  It  has 
increased  the  size  of  its  page  to  8  col¬ 
umns.  12  ems.  The  Tarrytown  Daily 
Xews  on  October  1  will  also  go  to  8 
columns.  12  ems,  and  several  other  of 
the  county  papers  are  considering  a 
like  change. 

The  Tarrytown-Ossining  Union  has 
presented  a  new  scale  to  the  bos.ses  call¬ 
ing  for  $.50  a  week  for  floormcn,  $55 
for  linotyiie  operators,  and  $00  for  fore¬ 
men.  It  is  the  highest  scale  asked  for 
in  the  county.  The  old  scale  with  the 
union  runs  until  Xovember  1. 


Erie  Merger  Effective  Oct.  1 

Erie,  Pa. — The  sale  of  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Strong's  Evening  Herald  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  Morning  Dispatch,  noted  in  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Pt  Bi.isHER  last  week,  took  effect 
Octolier  1.  The  management  of  the  com¬ 
bined  newspapers  will  be  in  charge  of 
RobcYt  Xoland,  business  manager,  and 
John  H.  Strong,  managing  editor  The 
morning  paper  has  the  .^ssociated  Press 
service  and  the  evening  paper  the  United 
Press.  The  publications  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed  from  the  plant  of  the  Dispatch.  Fred 
L.  Weede,  who  came  from  Philadelphia 
to  ni.m.'igi  I'le  Herald  11  years  ago,  w;il 
not  be  identified  with  the  new  ownership. 
He  ixpt.'<.s*to  ta^c  a  short  vacation  in 
the  .South  before  announcing  his  p'.ms. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  newspaper  section 
of  tiie  International  Rotary  and  has  done 
considerable  magazine  writing.  Effec¬ 
tive  October  1,  the  Dispatch,  Herald 
and  Daily  Times  raised  their  prices 
from  2  to  3  cents  a  copy. 

City  New*  Staff  Ha*  Outing 

The  Xycna  .Society.  comi>osed  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Xew  ^'ork  City  Xews  .As¬ 
sociation,  held  a  steamboat  party  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  The  party  went  up  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  Grant's  Tomb,  then  to  St.  George, 

S.  I. 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

Beginning  June  29th. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  58th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Wa*hington  Ha*  JournalUm  Cour*e 

Pullman,  Wash.,  .Sept.  20,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

In  your  issue  of  September  1 1  you  carried 
a  box  on  page  20  giving  the  names  of  in¬ 
stitutions  offering  work  in  journalism.  The 
name  of  the  State  College  of  VV’ashington  was 
omitted.  Will  you  please  make  a  correction  ? 

Three  men  are  giving  courses  here,  with 
special  emphasis  on  industrial  journalism. 
T  hese  men  are  T.  J.  O’Day,  instructor  in 
printing;  J.  E.  Ashlock,  instructor  in  indus¬ 
trial  journalism,  and  Frank  Thayer,  former 
director  of  the  course  in  journalism  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Iowa,  as  associate  professor  of 
journalism. 

fine  hundred  students  were  registered  in  our 
courses  h:re  last  year. 

Frank  Thayer. 

.\ssociate  Professor  of  Journalism. 


Them  Was  the  Happy  Days 

IUtti.e  Creek,  Mich.,  Sept.  24,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  6nd  ench  sed 
letter  under  date  of  August  3,  1915,  which 
is  •5elf-explanatory,  Thought  perhaps  that 
me  f  f  your  readers  might  care  to  see  this  in 
print. 

IlATTl.E  CHEEK  MOC>X  TOCHXAE, 

P.  H.  Hevier,  Advertising  Manager. 


“(Tiicaoo,  Aug.  3.  1915. 
‘*!)ail>  Moon  Journal. 

“Hattie  Creek,  ^^^ch. 

“(ientlenien ;  We  would  like  very  much  in¬ 
deed  t<»  have  you  try  a  carloa<l  of  our  Xo.  1 
ne\A  sprint  pafK-r,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
quote  price  »if  $2.04  terms  net  cash,  30  days, 
f.  o  h.  Ikittle  Creek. 

“Ifopitig  to  he  favored  with  your  order,  we 
remain. 

“.McEXEKY  PAPER  (  UMPAXV. 

*‘E.  1.  Tench.” 

'rh'*«e  were  the  happy  days. — P.  K.  1*. 


New  Subscribers  to 
Schworm-Mandel  Service 

William  Ramsell,  Asst.  Bus.  Mgr. 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D.,  PRESS 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y.,G.\ZETTE 


The  New  Orleans  Hem 

Statement  of  Circulation  for  the  period 
ending  April  1,  1920: 


Daily  . 68,530 

Sunday  . 84,717 

Average  . 70^830 


Circulation  counts!  \Vc  know;  and  we 
have  it;  !>ut  one  hundred  per  cent 
merchandising  nnd  distribution  connec¬ 
tions  are  likewise  essential  to  advertis¬ 
ing  success.  Our  Trade  Extension 
Dejiartment  will  tell  you  how  to  get 
them,  too. 


Remember  Perth  Amboy  and  the 


Evening  News 

In  making  up  your  Ii*t*. 


F.  R.  NORTHRUP 

Foreign  Representative 
303  Fifth  Ava.,  New  York  City 


The  fioss  says: 

Since  lfV)8  this  newspaper  has  been 
devoted  to  the  “home  interests”  in 
the  community.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  most  women  hereabouts 
are  actuated  by  the  advertisements 
printed  in 

New  Size— 8  Col.  12  Em*  Measure 
The  Evening  Newspaper 
Published  at  F^rmont,  W.  Va. 

Population  25,000 — Member  A.  B.  C. 

Represented  by  MacQuoid  Agency 
tOJ'Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Mr*.  McRae  Buried  in  Detroit 

Detroit. — Burial  services  for  Mrs. 
Milton  A.  McRae,  wife  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Scripps-McRae  Xews- 
paper  Syndicate,  who  died  in  California 
last  week,  was  held  in  Elmwood  Ceme¬ 
tery  chapel,  Tuesday. 


Cl^biiuarij 

George  W.  Vickery,  aged  75,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the  Vickery  & 
Hill  Publishing  Company  at  .‘Xugusta, 
(Me.)  is  dead.  He  was  president  of  the 
Augusta  Trust  Company. 

Mr."'.  MXrg.vret  Lavini.v  Gre.aves, 
widow  of  Arthur  Greaves,  city  editor  of 
the  Xew  York  Times  from  1900  until 
his  death  in  October,  1915,  died  this 
week  in  Xew  York  after  three  weeks’ 
illness  of  heart  disease.  Mrs.  Greaves 
was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  short 
stories,  and  poetry.  When  Mr.  Greaves 
died  be  left  an  unfinished  novel  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Greaves  had  l>ecn  working 
on  together.  She  wrote  the  last  few 
chapters,  but  the  book  was  lost  in  the 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

liiuuin.'ites  a  whose  hanks  have  more 

than  $34,000,000  tn  deposit  is  one  more 
good  reason  for  the  national  advertiser 
covering  this  exceptionally  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Memher  A.  li.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card. 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Representa¬ 
tive, 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Association  Building,  Chicago 
J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Publisher, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


ERICAN 


LEADS 

all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 


Department  Store 

ADVERTISING 


4  sufficient'  recommendation  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 


The 

Pittsburgh 

Post 


has  the  second 
largest  mom* 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 


Leased  Wire  Service 
Foreign  News  Reports 
“Pony”  Services 
Teletype  Service 
Mat  and  Mail  Services. 

Speed — Reliability — Quality 

International  News 
Service 

lOth  floor.  World  Building, 
New  York 


mails  in  transmission  between  her  and 
the  publisher. 

Mrs.  Don.\ld  C.  Monroe,  a  well  known 
newspaper  illustrator  who  signed  her 
drawings  under  her  maiden  name  of 
Laura  E.  Foster,  died  suddenly  Septem¬ 
ber  28th  at  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Monroe 
started  her  career  in  San  F'rancisco  with 
the  Wasp  and  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Callie  Davis,  wife  o-f  William 
H.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  a  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  newspaper  and 
formerly  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Farmer,  died  recently  at  Port  Huron. 


Albert  Hear*t  with  Delia*  DUpatch 

-  Dai.i.as,  Tex. — Albert  Hearst  has 
been  apiwinted  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Dispatch.  He  has  recently 
been  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Press. 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
Daily  and  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


One  man  in  Montecilo  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 

The  Morning  Press 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


THE 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 


Million 

Dollar 

Hearst 

Features 

The  World’*  Greate*t  Circulation 
Builder* 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York 
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SPHINX  SEASON  OPENS  OCT.  12 


Year  Book  Just  Issued  Lists  “400  of 
Advertising” 

President  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,  New  York,  in  announcing 
the  first  banquet  of  the  club  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  on  the  evening  of-  October 
12,  called  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  new  year  book  of  the  club  in  the 
following  terms ; 

“Within  its  18-carat  covers  are  the 
names  of  the  ‘Advertising  400,’  as  they 
have  been  called.  The  list  is  well  worth 
your  attentive  perusal,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  prominent  you  may  be,  you  will 
find  the  names  of  a  few  equals  and,  per¬ 
haps,  one  or  two  superiors. 

“The  men  who  have  made  and  arc 
making  advertising  what  it  is  today  will 
be  found  predominant  in  this  member¬ 
ship  list.  'I  herefore,  learn  who  they  are 
and  thu.s  be  encouraged  to  fraternize 
with  them  more  often  during  this  com¬ 
ing  season  of  instructive  and  entertain¬ 
ing  dinners. 

“The  opening  banquet  will  be  served 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  7  o’clock 
Tuesday,  October  12.  Get  ready  for  it, 
because  it  promises  to  be  more  than  an  ' 
ordinary  ‘snack’  in  several  important 
particulars. 

“As  the  motto  of  this  club  is  and 
has  been  for  twenty-five  years,  ‘Hon¬ 
esty  in  Advertising,’  1  shall  say  no  more 
at  this  time.” 

The  year  book  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Huntsman  is  bound  in  gold  covers  and, 
in  addition  to  advertising  ‘Almanac  de 
Gotha,’  it  gives  excellent  photographs 
in  sepia  of  the  club’s  officers  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  CLUBS 


PRESS  CLUB  “CHOW”  TONIGHT 


New  York  Journalists  Show  Old  In¬ 
terest — Quarters  Are  Renovated 

Revival  of  old-time  activities  of  the 
New  ^■ork  Press  Club  is  presaged  in  its 
“chow  fest’’  at  11.30  tonight.  The  idea 
was  launched  less  than  10  days  ago  and 
doubts  as  to  its  success  in  the  minds  of 
the  club  officials  have  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  number  of  tables  reserved  several 
days  ago. 

During  the  summer  the  house  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  club  has  made  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  and  replaced  worn-out  furniture 
with  new.  The  large  leather  chairs  in 
the  library  have  been  re-upholstered  and 
occupants  have  a  waiting  list. 

Don  Marquis,  conductor  of  “The  Sun- 
Dial’’  in  the  Evening  Sun,  is  recovering 
from  his  recent  illness  and  his  old-time 
friends  around  the  club  expect  him  back 
at  his  desk  shortly. 

.\rthur  F.  Curtis  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Brooklyn  edition  staff,  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill.  Reports  as  to  his  condition 
can  he  secured  at  the  desk  on  the  third 
floor  of  .the  club. 

Members  of  the  club  are  pleased  with 
the  transference  of  the  library  from  the 
third  floor  to  a  larger  room  on  the  sixth 
floor,  with  better  light  and  ventilation 
and  less  noise. 


“Los  Angelos — The  largest  city  In  the  West.’ 


LOS  ANGELES 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 
Govemimnt  Circulation  Statement 


April  1,  192* 


134,686 


The  home  paper  of  Soutihern  California 
Representatives 

New  York  Chicago 

Lester  J.  Clarke  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 
604  Tlneo  BI4g.  432  Marqaette  BIRg. 


Few  Papers — (if  any) — surpass  the 

TRENTON  TIMF^ 

NEW  JERSEY  ^  llVltohJ 

AS 


A  Food  Medium 


Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature — 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages. 
Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


The  Dominating  Force 


In  a  manufacturing  territory  famous 
for  its  hustle,  thrift  and  prosperity 
where  a  million  dollars  are  expended 
weekly  in  wages. 


The  Bridgeport  Post 
and  Telegram 


Not  only  dominate  this  held,  but  they 
offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  your  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
I.  A.  Klein, 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York. 
John  Glass, 

Peoples’  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


was  urged  by  the  speaker  as  the  remedy 
for  dishonest  advertising,  declaring  it 
to  be  more  effective  than  prosecution. 


U.  P.  DIVISION  ON  MACHINES 


H.lrtford,  Conn. — Among  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  others  who  will  address 
the  members  of  the  Charter  Oak  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  at  the  weekly  luncheons  this 
season  are;  George  \V.  Hopkins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company;  O.  C.  Harn,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  National  Lead 
Company;  John  G.  Jones,  sales  manager 
of  the  .-Mexander  Hamilton  Institute; 
Edward  .\.  Filcne  of  Boston;  Francis 
Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
T rust  Company ;  Jerome  Beatty,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Paramount  Film 
Corporation ;  and  Cieorge  D.  Frolick,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  I'nited  Drug 
Company. 


All  New  England  Clients  Now  Receive 
Reports  by  Printers 


The  United  Press  .\ssociation  is  now 
operating  its  entire  New  England  di¬ 
vision  without  a  single  Morse  operator. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  news  transmission  that 
an  entire  division  has  been  served  with 
printing  machines  alone.  According  to 
officials  of  the  company  the  new  de¬ 
parture  has  proved  a  complete  success 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  serve  the 
clients  of  that  division  with  a  more 
extensive  report  than  under  the  old 
method. 


St.  Loi.'is. — Herbert  Hocner  will  be 
I  he  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  .\dvertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
at  Hotel  Statler  October  12.  O.  Life, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Multiplex 
Display  Fixture  Comi)any.  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  .\dvertising  Cluh 
of  St.  Louis  to  fdl  out  the  unexpired 
term  "of  Charles  R.  Ketchum,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  make  his  residence  in  Topeka, 
where  he  is  advertising  manager  of  Cap¬ 
per’s  Weekly.  The  weekly  brass  tack 
talks  of  the  advertising  club  were  re¬ 
sumed  on  .September  23,  with  E.  J.  Bren¬ 
nan,  secretary  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  as  the  speiker.  Roy  B.  Simpson, 
president  of  the  Simpson  .\dvertising 
Company,  spoke  September  30  on  “Signs 
of  the  Times  in  Advertising.’’  The  meet¬ 
ings  arc  under  the  auspices  of  Norman 
Lewis  of  the  Chappelow  .Advertising 
t'ompany. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. — Forty  Bridgeport 
advertising  men,  planning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  advertising  club,  beard  Carl 
Hunt,  of  the  Associated  .Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  in  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  last  week. 


Peoria,  Ill. — Constructive  methods  of 
advertising  reform  were  advocated  by 
Charles  H.  Morath,  field  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  in  an  address  before  the  Peoria 
.Advertising  Club  last  week.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ath  emphasized  the  value  of  honesty  in 
all  forms  of  advertising.  Education 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


with  $36,166,000.00  worth  of  Purchases 
in  .\pril.  ranks  fourth  in  the  State. 


The  Intelligencer 


The  News  Journal 


REACH  THESE  PEOPLE. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


28,334  Average 


Paid  Circulation  SUNDAY 


Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  n  e  a.r  e  s  t  competitor. 


IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD! 


The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Are  On  Ohio 


— the  psychological  time  to  go 
after  this  big,  rich,  concen¬ 
trated  market. 


You  can  win  Northern  Ohio 
with  one  medium. 


The  Plain  Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


Service,  with  offices  at  1133  Broadway, 
New  York.  Mr.  Blumenstock  was  at 
one  time  publicity  director  of  A.  I. 
.\’amm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  and  has  had 
wide  experience  in  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  More  recently  he  was  head 
of  the  Blumenstock  Company.  Mr.  Ru¬ 
bin,  before  entering  the  service,  was  an 
expert  accountant  with  Irwin  Jordan 
Rose,  of  New  A'ork. 


New  Advertising  Agency  Organized 

S.  Qiarles  Blumenstock  and  Abner  J. 
■luliiii  have  organized  the  Triangle 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


The  Market  of  Buffalo  is  profitable 
and  may  be  economically  cultivated. 
60%  of  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  have  representative  factoris  lo¬ 
cated  within  Buffalo  City  Limits. 

This  wonderful  diversity  of  Industry 
insures  a  steady  and  lucrative  market. 


Buffalo  Evening  News  Covers  Buffalo 


E.  H.  BUTLER,  Publisher 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Representatives 
Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


:  is 


The  Sunday  News 
publishes  100%  more 
Want  Ads  than  its  only 
Sunday  competitor, 
and  the  News,  week 
days,  publishes  61%  of 
all  the  Want  Ads  car- . 
ried  by  all  the  Detroit 
week-day  papers. 


NEWSPAPER  SERIALS 


Zare  Grey  Srjc  Rohmer 

Edgar  Wallace  Booth  Terkington 

Holworthy  Hall  Geo.  A.  Chamberlain 

Henry  Irving  Dodge  Rex  Beach 

Mary  Heaton  Vorse  Talbot  Mundy 

And  Other  Popular  Authors 
Stories  of  Love,  Adventure,  Mystery,  Out- 
of-Doors — Selected  specially  to  appeal  to 
Newspaper  Readers 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


FIRST 

in  national  advertising 


The  News  led  all  six  day  evening  papers  in  U. 
in  1919  in  volume  of  national  advertising.  This 
was  despite  the  fact  that  rigid  censorship  excluded 
nearly  a  million  lines  of 
I  offered  advertising. 

-  I  Fr.»*  T  Cam.//. 

hilianapbliso.. 

AT^  New  York  RepreserUattve 

NLVYiB 

f  (  Chicago  Reprftmtative 


Use  Newspapers  on  5  Year  Basis 


.  PRESTIGE  INFLUENCE 


The  standing  of  your  newspaper  in  your 
city  is  measured  directly  by  the  extent  of 
ypur  service  to  your  readers.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  news — sometimes  only 
slight  differences  in  editorial  opinions. 
The  service  to  your  readers  is  largely  a 
matter  of  entertainment  and  information, 
aside  from  the  news. 

On  this  principle,  the  service  of  The 
Associated  Newspapers  has  been  built. 
The  association  helps  every  member  to  s 
better  standing  in  its  community. 

Writ*  or  wir*  for  rata*. 


The  .Vshevillc,  N.  C.,  Times  enjoys  the 
conliilciicc  .Hid  reader  interest  of  the  prin- 
cii>al  buying  class  of  the  Asheville  trad¬ 
ing  territory. 


The  Times  is  a  live,  progressive  evening 
paper,  with  popular  features,  and  full 
leased  wire  .Associated  Press  service. 


Th*  Associated  Newspapars 
ITS  Broadway  Naw  Yorh 


Member  A.  B.  C.  Circulation  8,14S. 
Flat  rate  .42  per  inch. 
Represented  by 

FROST,  LANDIS  &  '  KOHN 

Chicago  New  York  Atlanta 


rT 
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Perth  Amboy  News  in  New  Building 


pERTH  AMROY,  N.  J.— The  Eve- 

ning  News  has  just  moved  into  its 
new  building  at  Jefferson  street  and 
Madison  avenue  on  a  plot  60  x  100  feet. 
It  is  two  stories  high,  of  mill  construc¬ 
tion  with  Fenestra  steel  sashes  in  huge 
windows.  The  architects  were  John 
Noble  Pierson  &  Son,  of  Perth  Amboy. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  main  business 
office  with  private  offices  for  the  general 
manager  and  the  advertising  manager. 
Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  business 
office  is  the  press  room.  Here  has  been 
installed  a  Hoe  quadruple  press  capable 
o  fturning  out  48,000  eight-page  papers 
an  hou^.  The  press  is  located  near  the 
windows  on  the  Madison  avenue  side 
in  full  view  of  the  public.  This  room  is 
large  enough  to  store  two  carloads  of 
paper.  The  main  paper  storage  is  in  a 
warehouse  owned  by  the  Evening  News 
located  along  the  tracks  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  pa¬ 
per  can  be  unloaded  direct  from  the 
cars. 

Immediately  behind  the  press  is  the 
mailing  room,  the  papers  being  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  press  room  through  a 
window.  Next  to  the  mailing  room  is 
the  garage  and  the  newsboys’  room. 
The  bundles  for  the  trains  and  the  dis¬ 
tributing  stations  throughout  the  city 
are  thrown  into  the  automobiles  close 
by,  while  at  a  window  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  newsboys  and  newsdealers 
are  served. 

There  is  a  rear  entrance  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  and  a  separate  entrance  for  the 
newsboys.  In  the  basement  is  the  steam 
heating  plant,  coal  storage  and  a  fire¬ 
proof  waste  paper  room  connected  with 
the  two  floors  above  by  a  chute  down 
which  the  waste  paper  is  thrown. 

On  the  second  floor  immediately  over 
the  business  offices  are  the  news  rooms, 
with  a  private  office  for  the  editor  and 
a  separate  room  for  the  Associated 
Press  wire. 

Here  is  also  a  file  room  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  library  where  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  paper,  newspaper  clippings  and 
cuts  are  kept,  .^n  automatic  copy  car¬ 
rier  connects  the  city  editor’s  desk  w’ith 
the  foreman’s  desk  in  the  composing 
room. 

The  composing  room  is  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  news  rooms. 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  make-up  tables 
to  the  roller  machine  in  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room  where  dry  matrices  are  used 
exclusively.  Here  a  semi-auto-plate 
finishing  machine  turns  out  the  plates 
while  located  close  by  is  the  elevator 
carrying  the  plates  to  the  press  room 
ir-mediately  below. 

Resides  the  usual  toilet  facilities 
throughout  the  building  there  is  a 
s'tower  bath  on  the  second  floor.  On 
both  fl<K)rs  there  are  washstands  and 
drinking  fountains. 


All  departments  are  connected  by  tele¬ 
phone  through  a  local  exchange  in  the 
business  office.  Western  Union  stand¬ 
ard-time  clocks  have  been  installed 
throughout  the  building. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News 
Company  was  organized  in  1903.  Daniel 
P.  Olmstead  is  president  and  general 
manager ;  J.  Logan  Clevenger  is  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  editor;  George 
D  Run>*fin  is  treasurer.  The  company 
bought  the  Perth  ,\mboy  Republican, 
at  that  time  a  six-column,  four-page 
daily. 


HOCt  island  skip  TASD  for  SALK 
The  Yard  Is  Near  Ftilladelphia.  Pa. 

liida  will  l>e  received  up  to  flctober 
:i*>.  lo  A.  M..  in  nftipp  of  the  V.  S. 

Hoard  Knior^ronry  CoriMira- 

thill.  Supply  and  S:ilef>  IdviKhm.  Slxlh  ninl 
H  Stroots  S.  \V..  \VAshin>;t(-n.  1>.  and 

tl’»*n  oi»oihm|  in  tl’e  tffhro  of  the  Ihiard  in 
the  prenence  of  the  ('HAIKMAN. 

HOG  ISLAND  HAS 

An  area  of  016  arret  water  frontage  of 
*wo  miles.  27  warehouses,  approximately  86 
miles  railroad  tracks.  21  miles  of  roads.  50 
fhipbuildinp  ways,  seweragre  and  drainajte. 
7  steamship  piers,  administration,  record 
and  telephone  buildings,  shop  buildings, 
power,  air,  electric,  steam,  water  and  oil 
lines,  classification  yards  and  fire  protec* 
tion.  Detailed  inventory,  blueprints,  photo* 
graphs  and  other  data  have  been  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Supply  and 
Sales  Division.  6th  and  B  Streets  S.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Bids  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  duplicate  on  standard  proposal 
forms,  made  in  the  manner  designated 
therein  and  inclosed  in  sealed  envelope 
marked  ^‘Proposal  No.  2007,  not  to  be 
opened  until  October  30,  1920.'*  Bids  must 
be  accompanied  by  certified  check,  made 
payable  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emeircncy  Fleet  Corporation  for 
$1,0C0.C00.  The  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  is  to  be  paid  within  a  reasonable 
period  not  exceeding  in  any  case  five  years 
from  date  of  sale.  Title  to  the  property 
will  remain  in  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  until 
full  purchase  price  has  been  paid.  The 
Corporation  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
or  all  bids. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

W.  S.  BENSON.  President. 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by* 
Selling  Houses  conveBeently  located 

“Amerioan  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Cose” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinnati 

Atlanta  St.  Louis 

BufTalo  Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
Printers*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  ana 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beckman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Lmgth  of  page  22^’’. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale 

E'our  deck  Goss  Jr.  Straightline  Web  Perfect¬ 
ing  Prc.ss  with  color  attachment.  Prints  4,  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  pages  20,000  per  hour;  also 
conijilete  stereotyping  outfit  and  sixteeu 
turtles.  Mat  roller  will  carry  dry  mats.  All 
ill  almost  perfect  condition.  Will  sell  on  the 
floor  or  crated  for  shipment.  Reasonable. 
Address  The  Whig-Journal,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Hat  No  Equal 
for 

EFFICIENCY  ^  SERVICE 
STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  fourteen  year*’  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  motor*. 

Write  for  prices.  Aildrees: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 


- GOSS - 

The  name  that  stands  for 

SPEED,  DEPENDABILITY, 
SERVICE 

THE  GOSS 

High  Speed  “Straightline”  Press 

Died  in  the  largeet  newspaper  plants 
in  D.  S.  A.  and  Europe. 

THE  GOSS 

High  Speed  “Unit  Type”  Press 

Built  with  all  Dnits  on  floor  or  with 
Units  superimposed. 

THE  GOSS 

Rotary  Magazine  Printing  and  Folding  Machine 

Specially  designed  for  Catalogue 
and  Magazine  Work. 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

A  complete  line  for  catting  and  flnishing 
flat  or  curved  plates. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Maine  Office  and  Works:  New  York  Office: 

1535  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  220  W.  Forty-second  St. 
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USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  COLUMNS 

It  ia  here  that  you  will  find  the  man  you  am  looldn^  for  who  directs  the  activities  of  your  business  office,  adver* 
tising  department,  circulation  department  or  editorial  room.  These  small  advertisements  are  read  by  the  real,  energetic 
workers  of  the  newspaper  field  who  are  ambitious  and  alive  to  genuine  opportunities.  These  columns  are  also  thoroughly 
scanned  by  the  employers  who  am  anxious  to  bring  their  mechanical,  editorial  and  business  forces  up  to  100  per  cent  in 
efficiency.  A  classified  ad  in  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHEIR  is  the  shortest  route  between  employer  and  employee  in  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  field. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  SS  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Accountant 

N>w£|)aper  cost  accountant  and  auditor  at 
pre.sent  engaged  in  Western  State  desires 
change  to  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Coast.  Highest 
references,  age  38.  married.  Minimum  salary 
$70  per  week.  Box  C-S46,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising 

Advertising  man  with  fine  record  desires  to 
make  change.  Doubled  advertising  income  on 
one  paper  in  two  years.  Has  highest  standing 
among  advertisers  in  city  now  working,  through 
giving  unusual  service.  Writes  extra  good 
crpy.  Can  increase  patronage  of  any  paper 
with  known  circulation.  Address  Box  C-54S, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion  Man 

will  be  open  Nov.  1st  for  proposition  as  head 
of  department,  from  publisher  progressive 
Daily,  preferably  in  South,  who  is  willing  to 
share  increased  profits,  resulting  from  system, 
and  insistent  effort  with  man  of  clean  habits. 
Give  summary  of  situation  in  letter.  Box 
C564,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  with  initiative,  construc¬ 
tive,  and  executive  ability,  now  employed, 
wants  change  to  live  paper  of  10,0111  to  20,000 
circulation.  14  ye.ars’  experience.  Reference. 
Address  Box  C-554,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

Editor  with  broad  general  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
tics,  economics  and  literature  desires  position 
with  daily  newspaper  ^^bking  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  builder  in  either  a  ^qojumn  editor  or  edi¬ 
torial  assistant.  Strong  style  and  clear  cut, 
convincing  arguments.  Address  Box  C-566, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

ManaffinR  Editor  (salary  $5,0<X))  of  paper  in 
city  of  over  100,000  wants  to  change  b’ut  does 
not  have  to.  Under  his  direction  paper  built 
up  until  it  compares  favorably  with  big 
metropolitan  dailies  of  the  east.  Competitors 
as  well  as  own  publisher  will  testify  as  to 
what  I  have  done.  Address  Box  C-555»  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


News  and  Feature  Writer 

New  York,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Critic  avail¬ 
able  as  correspondent.  A  letter  according  to 
your  own  specifications,  college  graduate.  Best 
references.  Long  experience  as  News  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Address  Box  C-5S7,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher’s  Assistant 
and  Business  Manager 

Who  has  reached  limit  in  present  field  seeks 
new  connection  where  initiative,  common-sense 
and  ability  to  relieve  a  publisher  of  all  but 
essentials,  will  return  a  salary  commensurate 
with  the  position.  To  a  publisher  needing  a 
man  of  this  type  the  applicant  can  bring  an 
experience  of  sixteen  years  in  credits,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  administration.  Age 
33,  .\ddress  C-544,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Writer  and  Executive 

Experienced  as  feature  reporter,  editorial 
writer,  and  cartoonist — head  of  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Some  experience  in  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  as  newspaper  photographer. 
Married,  28  years  old,  and  can  direct  work 
of  others.  Minimum,  $50  weekly.  Address 
Walter  W.  Hubbard,  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J. 


Young  Man 

Young  man,  seven  years’  experience,  now 
employed  on  metropolitan  daily  in  city  of 
300,n(l0.  desires  place  as  telegraph  editor  or 
to  take  charge  of  editorial  department  on 
daily  in  smaller  town.  Middle  west  preferred. 
Married  and  seeking  permanent  place.  Will 
consider  proposition  on  trade  publication, 
experienced.  Address  Box  C-556,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisenientx  undar  thia  claaslficatiaB 
^enty-five  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

State  age,  experience  and  salarv.  Daily 
Tiilmnc,  I. a  Salie,  Ill. 


Advertising  Manager 

■Advertising  Manager  Wanted— Voung,  force¬ 
ful.  with  ideas;  $40  to  start;  as  much  as  you 
are  worth  after  that.  Write  Box  C-.560,  care 
ot  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Accountants 

Newspaper  accountants — two  very  high  grade 
senior  accountants  having  public  accounting  ex¬ 
perience;  one  senior  accountant  with  industrial 
engineering  training,  one  accountant— office 
manager  capable  take  full  charge.  Permanent 
positions  with  national  organization.  Real 
future  with  early  promotion  for  ambitious  men 
who  can  demonstrate  the>^  possess  complete 
publishing  accounting  training,  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  personality.  State  full  details  of 
experience,  age,  salary  desired,  references, 
phone  number,  when  available.  OnW  inter¬ 
ested  in  men  making  over  $3,000.  (confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  C-552  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


High  Grade  Advertising 
Solicitor 

W.-inted  to  travel  in  Jai>an,  China,  East  India 
and  Europe  or  where  required.  Must  be 
capable  of  earning:  large  income.  Commission 
basis  with  drawing  account  of  $5,000  per, 
annum  minimum  guarantee.  Traveling  ex- 
))enses  to  be  paid  out  of  commission.  Give 
full  particulars  about  yourself  in  every  detail 
both  as  to  personal  habits  and  ability  as 
business  getter.  Address  Box  332,  58  West 
59tli  Street,  New  York.  * 


Classified  Solicitor 

-Advertising  .Agency  wants  a  young  lady  with 
experience  to  solicit  classifieil  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising;  must  possess  the  qualifications  that 
make  clear  thinking,  courage,  ambitious,  good 
appcarafice  and  a  business  getter;  liberal  com¬ 
mission  with  drawing  account.  (Leads  fur¬ 
nished.)  State  age,  your  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  -Address  Box  C-S62,  care  of  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


City  Editor 

City  Editor  Wanted — Capable,  careful  man, 
35-40,  who  wants  to  settle  dow’n  in  city  of 
25,000  to  handle  city  desk.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  know  the  game  thoroughly. 
Write  to  Box  C-558,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Office  Manager — Auditor 

\\’e  are  in  immediate  need  of  an  office  Man- 
ager-.Auditor.  A  man  who  has  a  thqrbugh 
knowledge  of  auditing  and  experience  in  de¬ 
tail  falling  on  the  office  manager  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  AVrite  giving  your  experience  in  de¬ 
tail,  references  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box  C-563,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  New 
York  or  vicinity,  phone  Market  351. 


Reporter 

Reporter  Wanted— Clean-cut,  intelligent  young 
man  with  some  small  city  experience.  Good 
salary  to  start,  good  prospects.  Write  Box 
C-.559,  care  of  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Edition  Man 

VVe  want  a  live  wire  acquainted  with  the 
local  field  for  a  special  edition.  Reply  to 
Box  C-553,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Wanted — High  class  editorial  writer  on  morn¬ 
ing  daily  of  50,000  circulation.  .  Must  have 
wide  experience.  Will  pay  for  genuine  ability. 
.Address  Box  C-S47,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

State  News  Editor  and  two  reporters;  only  ex- 
ncrienred  n’en  need  apply.  Apply  Macon 
News.  M.acon,  Ga. 


Wanted 

Sale.sman  who  has  had  experience  in  special 
promotion  and  feature  work,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  combine  advertising  of 
this  kind  together  with  handling  a  number  of 
local  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  write  good 
copy  for  any  line  of  business.  Small  city 
daily  paper  published  on  metropolitan  lines, 
using  several  advertising  services  and  carrying 
a  large  amount  of  local  display  advertising. 
Only  paper  in  city  and  is  rapidly  growing. 
This  is  a  desirable  opportunity  and  which  will 
lead  to  as  high  a  salary  as  a  man  is  compe¬ 
tent  of  earning.  Position  now  open  and  ap¬ 
plicant  must  lie  ready  to  come  promptly.  Ad¬ 
dress  will  full  details  as  to  experience  and 
.salary  desired  to  A.  M.  Box  C-S6S,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AdvertisemeBta  undar  thU  dauiAcatiaa 
forty  cents  per  Una.  Caab  with  onfer.  Count 
■ix  worda  to  the  Una. 


Publishers — Attention ! 

V\>  supply  literary  material  of  all  kinds  for 
newspapers  or  magazines  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  Everything  is  original  and  by  com¬ 
petent  writers.  No  matter  what  you  need, 
we  can  furnish  it.  Will  take  advertising  in 
exchange  for  all  or  part.  Address  Literary 
Bureau.  M_0  J  4,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Notice 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

New  York,  September  29,  1920. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  (lJ/3%)  on  the  preferred  capital  stock 
of  this  Company,  payable  October  15th,  1920, 
to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  October  8th,  1920. 

tiWKN  SIIKIMIKUI),  Tn-as\irer. 

The  American 
Daily  Standard 

— the  first  Christian  (Protestant) 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States — 

will  be  issued  for  the  first  time  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Dcembcr  24  next,  in  Chicago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans. 


AA’e  are  in  nceil  of  competent  help  in 
the  editorial  department  and  solicit 
corresiiondence  from  parties  that  are 
interested.  Tell  us  about  your  exiieri- 
ence,  your  present  position,  your  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  you  believe  in  our  cause 
(clean,  strictly  moral,  religious  journal¬ 
ism),  etc.  Also  state  salary  you  expect. 
References  required.  Send  specimen 
copies  of  your  work. 


AVe  also  want  staff  correspondents  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  and  the 
larger  centers. 


The  American  Christian  Daily  Co. 

Attention  Managing  Ezlitor 

910-12  Garrlok  Bldg. 

64  W.  Randolph  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


MEN  WANTED 

BY 

SOUTHERN 

NEWSPAPERS 

EDITORS 

REPORTERS 

ADVERTISING  SOUCITORS 
CIRCULATION  MEN 
COMPOSITORS 
STEREOTYPERS 
PRESSMEN 

Southern  Newspaper  Pub. 
Association 

BOX  228  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Ad  Staff  latuea  Monthly 

A  new  and  rather  unusual  house  or¬ 
gan,  published  liy  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  .Xmerican  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  has  just  ^made  its  appearance. 
Light  and  sometimes  flip  treatment  is 
accorded  to  heavy,  drab  liusiness  sub¬ 
jects.  Douglas  .Malcolm,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  express  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  and  I.cslie  W.  Rowland, 
assistant  manager,  direct  the  publication 
of  the  American  Express  Monthly. 


“Life»aver«”  Move  to  Port  Chester 

Port  Chester,  X.  Y. — 'The  Mint  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  of  which  M.  D.  Bates  is 
advertising  manager,  has  moved  its  fac¬ 
tory  and  offices  from  Xcw  YorVe  to  this 
town.  The  company  manufactures  “Life- 
savers.”  confections  and  chewing  guru. 


Many  newspapers  have  paid  more 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
than  the  law  reejuires.  Probably  I 
can  help  you  if  yon  are  not  sure 
that  you  paid  the  correct  amount. 
I  have  helped  others. 

CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Propertiea 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  has 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  W'e  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newsp^er  and  Magrazine  Propertiea 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


PARTNER  WANTED 

»ith  $.5,000  for  Iminedlate  Investment  In  a  small 
Southern  city  dally.  practleal  newspaper  man 
capable  of  a.ssuir.ing  the  editorial  management  pre¬ 
ferred. 

FOR  SALE — Semi-weekly  of  1.500  circulation  In 
Southeastern  city  of  4,000  and  county  of  24.000. 
Profits  for  12  mos.  ending  June  1  was  $7,000. 
Price:  $20,000  with  terms. 

FOR  SALll — Largest  weekly  and  job  plant  in 
Southern  Slate.  Showed  $1,585.98  net  profit  for 
first  6  mos.  1920.  Price:  $16,000.  Terms:  $8,000 
cash,  balance  on  time. 

AVrite 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  EXCHANGE, 
Incorporated 

P .  O.  Box  1597,  Richmond,  Virgiida 


SWEDISH  PULP  ARRIVES 


Steamer  from  Gothenburg  Brings  1,700 
Tons  to  Boston 

(5'/’efi(i/  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Boston. — The  Swedish  freighter  Brae- 
holm  arrived  September  18  in  Boston 
from  Gothenburg  with  a  cargo  made  up 
principally  of  1,700  tons  of  woodpulp 
for  the  New  England  paper  mills. 

Shipments  of  woodpulp  from  Canada 
are  also  being  drawn  upon  to  help  the 
.Xmerican  market.  The  steamer  North 
.American  is  now  on  the  way  here  from 
Gaspe.  Quebec,  with  a  consignment  of 
9.7.T4  bales  which  will  be  shipped  to 
Maine  to  lx-  manufactured  into  print 
paper. 


Great  Northern  Denies  Price 

Tile  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
has  not  definitely  fixed  its  newsprint  con¬ 
tract  price  for  1921,  according  to  officials 
of  the  company.  Information  reaching 
Editor  &  Pi’bi.isher  from  a  seemingly 
reliable  source  last  week  was  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  new  price  would  be  6.50, 
however,  this  was  not  official. 


A.  D.  Noyes  Going  to  the  Times 

.Alexander  D.  Noyes,  for  many  years 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  has  resigned  and  will  join  the 
New  York  Times  in  a  simil.ir  c^'pacity. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Noyes  will 
leave  the  Evening  Post  about  October 
15.  No  announcement  as  to  his  successor 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  understood  that 
his  addition  to  the  Times’  st  iff  will  cause 
no  changes  in  the  latter’s  pcsoiinel. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  2,  1920 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS  I 

_ _ _ I 

Blackman  Company,  95  Madison 
avenue,  Xew  York.  Reported  will 
shortly  place  orders  with  newspapers  for 
.W  alter  M.  Lf>wney  Co.,  chocolates,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass. 

John  J.  Clol'GH  .^DVERTISINC  Agency, 
Merchants  Banfc  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 
Reported  to  Ije  planning  campaign  for 
Indiana  Condensed  Milk  Company, 
“Xiitro”  milk  compound,  Indianapolis. 

Darlow  Aia'ertising  Company, 
World-Herald  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Xeb. 
Placed  orders  with  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  for  Refinite  Co.,  “Xature’s 
W'ater  Softener,”  Omaha. 

Feberal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East 
39th  street.  New  York.  Reported  will 
use  a  list  of  newspapers  during  the  early 
fall  for  Samtag  &  Hilder  Bros.,  snap 
fasteners,  Broadway  and  29th  street, 
Xew  York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  242  Madison 
avenue.  Xew  York.  .Xgain  placing  copy 
wiih  newspapers  for  Pictorial  Review, 
95  Madison  avenue,  Xew  York.  Again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  the 
William  Carter  Co.,  “Carter's  Knit  Un¬ 
derwear.”  Xeedham  Heights,  Mass. 

Tracy-Parry  Co.mpany,  Lafayette 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  and  347  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  Xew  York.  Handling  advertising 
for  .^bram  Cox  Stove  Company,  Dau¬ 
phin  street.  Philadelphia,  and  the  Cresca 
Company,  “Cresca  Food  Products,”  349 
Greenwich  street,  Xew  York. 

Federal  .\dvertising  Agency,  6  East 
39ih  street,  Xew  York.  Handling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  W'atch 
Company,  advertising  being  placed  in 
newspajicrs  in  the  largest  cities.  Han¬ 
dling  advertising  for  Star  Safety  Razor 
Company,  using  newspapers  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Fvast.  Placing  advertising  for  Log 
Cabin  Products,  using  newspaiiers  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  West. 

.\nkri’m  .\dvertising  -Agency,  20 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Xational  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Specialty  .Salesmen,  443  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

X.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son.  300  Chestnut 
street.  Philadelphia.  Planning  campaign 
for  Butler  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers, 
Xew  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  newspapers  for  Xa¬ 
tional  Coffee  Roaster  .Association,  74 
Wall  street,  Xew  York  City.  .Again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  P. 
H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
X.  C.  .  Reported  will  shortly  place  a 
newspaper  campaign  for  the  Book  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York. 

(lEOKGE  Batten  Company,  lAnirth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  Xew  York.  Again  plac¬ 


New  Hooie  of  the  Hartford  Times 

Hartford 

The  “Garden  of  Eden” 

for  National  Advertisers — and 
the  paper  that  completely  dom¬ 
inates  Hartford  and  Hartford 
County  is 

“C«miMctiout's  Greatest  Nrariiispw** 


ing  order  with  newspapers  for  M.  J. 
Breitenbach  &  Co.,  “Pepto-Mangan,”  53 
Warren  street,  Xew  York. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  250  P'ifth  avenue, 
Xew  York.  Will  handle  advertising  for 
Theodore  .A.  Kohn  &  Son,  5th  avenue 
jewelers,  Xew  York.  York  city 

newspapers  will  be  used  and  advertising 
will  be  resumed  Octolier  3.  Handling 
advertising  for  Crane  &  Company,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Placing  advertising  for 
Magneto  Manufacturing  Association. 
Copy  appearing  in  newspapers  in  five  of 
the  largest  cities. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.mpany, 
Xew  York,  placing  advertising  direct. 

J  Walter  Thompson,  242  Madison 
avenue,  Xew  York.  Making  contracts 
for  Pcnick  &  Ford. 

Dillard-Jacobs  Agency,  Candler 
Bldg.,  .Atlanta.  Placing  advertising  for 
the  Blosser  Company. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Placing  advertising  for  Cohn, 
Rissner  &  Company. 

Mace  Agency,  Peoria,  Ill.  Placing  ^ 
advertising  in  farm  journals  for  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Potts-Ti’rnbill  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc..  Graphic  .Arts  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Placing  orders  in  farm  papers  for 
Coleman  Lamp  Company. 

Charles  H.  Filler  Company,  Inc., 
623  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
Placing  advertising  for  E.  Lawrence  & 
Company. 

Triangle  Service,  1133  Broadway, 
Xew  York.  Using  daily  newspapers  in 
twenty-five  Pennsylvania  cities  for  Gib¬ 
bons  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Dun- 
more,  Pa.  Will  start  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  S.  H.  S.  Drug  Company,  New 
York,  copy  appearing  in  the  South  first. 

Tucker  .Agency,  303  Fifth  avenue, 
Xew  York.  Placing  orders  with  some 
.Alliany,  N.  A’.,  newspapers  for  Eustis, 
Pennock  &  Co.,  “Pennock’s  Chocolate 
Pudding,”  Boston,  Mass.  .Advertising 
will  gradually  he  placed  in  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

V^\N  Patten,  Inc..  50  East  42nd 
street,  Xew  York.  Handling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Miller  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
.Akron,  Ohio. 

Walton  .Advertising  &  Printing 
Company.  141  Milk  street,  Boston. 
Sending  out  30-line,  8-time  orders  to 


The  New  York  Times 

Book  Review  and  Magazine 

An  illustrated  section 

of  the  Sunday  edition 
.Articles  haviiiR  a  wide  variety  of  appeal, 
Dy  authors  who  have  made  names  for 
themselves,  are  illustrated  by  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  portraits,  etchings  and  specially 
drawn  sketches. 

The  Rotogravure  process,  with  which  both 
text  and  illustrations  are  printed,  gives 
a  degree  of  typographical  perfection  which 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  critical  reader. 
The  groui>  of  5(10,000  readers  to  which 
The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  and 
Magazine  goes  possesses  unusual  intel¬ 
ligence,  responsiveness  and  discrimination. 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Indianapolis  Star,  The  Muncie 
Star  and  The  Terre  Haute  Star  com- 
t>ose  The  Star  Ix-ague  of  Indiana.  The 
Star  League  of  Indiana  offers  to  dis¬ 
criminating  advertisers  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  and  most  effective  method  of 
covering  Indiana. 


STAR  LEAGUE  OF 
INDIANA 

Tharaugkljr  Coven 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


newspapers  for  Thomas  H.  Logan  Com¬ 
pany,  golf  shoes,  Hudson,  Mass. 

Williams  &  Cunny.ngham,  111  Fifth 
avenue;  Xew  A'ork.  Will  shortly  place 
orders  with  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
cities  for  .America  Tobacco  Co.,  “Lucky 
Strike  Cigarettes,”  11  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

H.  E.  Lesan  .Advertising  .Agency, 
44f)  Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  Placing 
advertising  for  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  in  New  York  City  newspapers. 
Campaign  to  last  through  winter. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  470  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue.  Handling  advertising  and  planning 
newspaper  campaigns  for  Sheffield  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company,  Rand  Company, 
Gamhri  Company  and  LT.  S.  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company. 

Philip  Kobbe.  Inc.,  208  Fifth  avenue, 
Xew  A’ork.  Placing  advertising  for 
Inccto,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  “Inecto 
Rapid,”  a  new  principle  in  hair  coloring. 
Will  conduct  a  general  campaign. 

Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  30 
Church  street,  Xew  York.  Now  han¬ 
dling  account  of  the  Tatler  Publishing 
Company,  New  A'ork,  Tatler  Magazine. 

Discuss  Advertising  and  Sales 

.Alma,  Mich. — Salesmen  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Motor  Truck  Company  have  just 
completed  a  two-day  convention  at 
which  plans  for  the  coming  sales  cam¬ 
paign,  together  with  the  advertising  in 
connection  with  it,  were  discussed.  A 
special  train  brought  the  delegates  here 
from  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Soldiers’  Weekly  Suspends 

Winnipeg. — Turner’s  Weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  for  the  last 


.This  Is  Because  Many 
News  Services  Depend 
on  The  Japan  Advertiser. 


The  ManaRinff  Editor  of  the  Min- 
ncaixilis  Journal,  one  of  the  leading 
dailies  in  the  United  States,  writes; 

“The  Japan  Advertiser  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  we  receive 
here  at  the  Journal  and  furnishes 
us  with  many  important  Far  Eastern 
happenings  days  ahead  of  the  newa 


The  Value  of  any  newspaper  is  best  re¬ 
flected  by  the  confidence  of  its  Advertisers. 

m  HOUSTON  chronicle 

LEAD  the  entire  State  in  total  Advertis¬ 
ing  during  1919.  Lead  the  entire  South 
in  National  Advertising.  Carries  more 
Classified  Ads  than  the  other  two  Hous¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 

IN  TEXAS 

THE  CHRONICLE 

Representatives  in 

New  York  „  n.—  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Kansas  Qty  Atlanta 

Jolpt  M.  Branham  Company 


two  years,  has  suspended  publication. 
It  was  owned  and  edited  by  Harris  Tur¬ 
ner,  a  Canadian  war  veteran  who  lost 
his  sight  while  fighting  in  France.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Saskatchewan  legis¬ 
lature.  Turner’s  Weekly  devoted  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
returned  soldiM  and  was  wjdcly  quoted 
throughout  Canada.  Mounting  costs 
are  given  as  the  reason  for  the  sus¬ 
pension. 

FIRST  IN  1000  ' 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  B.  Lutz. 

First  Nat’I  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Oarroll. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advartisiiig  ReprvsentativM 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Peoples’  Gas  Bldg. 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  JOHN  GLASS, 
New  York  Chicago 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Westchester  County 
This  is  an  acknowledgement  of 
its  power  that  the  advertiser 
should  heed,  if  desirous  of 
reaching  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 

171  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Nearly  every  perwa  in  Richaond  rtadi  The 

NEWS-LEADER 

The  NEWS-LEADER’S  circulation  In  Uebmond 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  Sldunond 
papers  combined. 

The  NEWS-LEADER'S  circulation  In  Vlrginls 
Is  greater  than  any  other  Virginia  newspaper. 

The  evom  .statements  ot  the  Blchmond  papers 
•how  THE  NEWS-LEADER  has  a  dally  eimiU- 
tlon  in  Blchmond  vblch  Is  more  than  three  Umes 
greater  than  Its  nearest  rompetltor. 

Foreign  representsUves. 

The  Kelly-Smith  Cs..  Chleaie,  III. 

Msrbrtdgt  BsIMISf,  Krily-Smith  Cs.. 

Brsadway  at  34th  St.  Lyttos  BsIKIsi, 

New  Yorh  City. 

J.  B.  Keoegh,  Candler  Billding,  Atlaata,  6a. 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  lending 
progreaaive  Jewish  newapopers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  meet  powwful 
advse-tiaing  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 

5Ii)c  9ap 

Th*  National  Jewish  DaQy 


We  can  increase  your  busineee — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clipping  can  be  made  a  buaineaa- 
builder  for  you. 


BURRELLE 

145  Lfifayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

EstabUshed  a  Quarter  of  a  CantuiT 
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Old  Black  Joe  Has  Gone 


SOUTHEBN  U8T 


2,500 

10,000 

ALABAMA. 

Circulation 

linei 

lines 

Birmingham  Age-Herald _ 

....(M) 

22,158 

.09 

.07 

Birmingham  Age-Herald  . . . 

....(S) 

25,427 

.105 

.08 

*Birminffham  Newt  . 

....(S) 

60,000 

.15 

.15 

‘Birmingham  Mewi  . 

....(E) 

60,000 

.15 

.15 

*]Cobile  Newt'Item  . 

....(E) 

10,200 

.03 

.03 

Mobile  Begiiter  . 

....(M) 

23,136 

.06 

.06 

Mobile  Begiiter . 

....(S) 

33,810 

.075 

.076 

FLOBIDA. 

‘Jackaonville  Metropolii  . . . 

....(E) 

20,740 

.05 

.05 

Florida  Timei-Vnion,  Jackionville 

(MAS) 

28,986 

.07  (8c  8) 

.07  (8o  8) 

‘Falatka  Morning  Poit.... 

....(M) 

1,450 

.0128 

.0122 

‘Peniacola  Journal  . 

....(M) 

6,216 

.025 

.025 

‘Feniacola  Journal  . 

....(8) 

7,900 

.026 

.025 

Feniacola  Newi  . 

....(E) 

6,652 

.03 

.08 

OEOB6IA. 

Atlanta  Conititution  . 

....(M) 

52,387 

.10 

.10 

Atlanta  Conititution  . 

....(S) 

69,388 

.10 

.10 

Atlanta  Oeorgian  . 

....(E) 

39,433 

.10 

.10 

Atlanta  Sunday  American.. 

....(8) 

94,811 

.15 

.15 

Auguita  Chronicle . 

Auguita  Chronicle  . 

...(M)  1 
....(8)  1 

1  9,832 

.035 

.086 

Auguita  Herald  . 

....(E) 

13,635 

.05 

.05 

Luguata  Herald  . 

....(S) 

9,775 

.05 

.06 

^Columbui  Ledger . 

.  (EAS) 

7,908 

.08 

.08 

Macon  Telegraph  . . 

....(M) 

19,009 

.06 

.06 

Macon  Telegraph . 

....(8) 

19,009 

.06 

.06 

Savannah  Newi  . 

.(MAS) 

20.979 

.055 

.05 

‘Savannah  Freai  . 

....(E) 

14,696 

.04 

.04 

KENTUCKY. 

‘Louiiville  Herald  . 

....(M) 

48,716 

.09 

.09 

‘Louiiville  Herald  . 

....(8) 

58,508 

.09 

.09 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleani  Timei-Ficayune . .  (M) 

76,171 

.15 

.15 

New  Orleani  Timei-Ficayune. ...  (S) 

92.360 

.18 

.18 

New  Orleans  Daily  States. 

....(E) 

41,275  ) 

.10 

.08 

New  Orleani  Daily  Statei. 

....(S) 

41,276  j 

New  Orleans  Item . 

....(E) 

68,580 

.12 

.12 

New  Orleans  Item . 

. (8) 

84,717 

.16 

.15 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Asheville  Citizen  . 

....(M) 

12,098 

.04 

.04 

Asheville  Citizen . 

....(8) 

10,059 

.04 

.04 

Charlotte  News-Chronicle  . . 

..(EAS) 

10,849 

.04 

.03 

Charlotte  Observer  . 

....(M) 

18,483 

.055 

.04 

Charlotte  Observer  . 

. (8) 

20,442 

.06 

.05 

Durham  Herald  . 

....(M) 

6,241 

.08 

.03 

Greensboro  Daily  News.... 

....(M) 

16.289 

.06 

.05 

Greensboro  Daily  News . 

....(S) 

22,166 

.07 

.06 

*Raleigh  News  and  Observer. ..  (M) 

23,919 

.06 

.06 

‘Baleigh  News  and  Observer. ..  (S) 

25,831 

.06 

.06 

Wilmington  Star  . 

....(M) 

6,850 

.04 

.04 

*Winston‘8a'em  Journal  ... 

....(M) 

5,960 

.04 

.04 

•Winston-Salem  Journal 

- (8) 

6,612 

.04 

.04 

‘Winston-Salem  Sentinel  ... 

....(E) 

9,403 

.04 

.04 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Andersen  Mail  . 

....(E) 

4.225 

.02 

.02 

Columbia  Record  . 

....(E) 

13,085  ) 

.05 

.05 

Columbia  Record . 

....(8) 

13,127  ( 

Columbia  State  . . 

....(M) 

22,620  ) 

.06 

.06 

Columbia  State  . 

....(8) 

24,700  1 

Greenville  News  . 

.  (MAS) 

9,525 

.045 

.04 

Greenwood  Index-Journal  .. 

- (E) 

4,235 

.025 

.025 

Spartanburg  Journal  A  Carolina 

Sjartan  . 

....(E) 

2,958  [ 

.04 

.04 

^Spartanburg  Herald  . 

....(M) 

4,353  ( 

‘Spartanburg  Herald  . 

....(8) 

6,550  J 

TENNESSEE. 

‘Chattanooga  News  . 

....(E) 

18,995 

.05 

.05 

Chattanooga  Times  . 

....(M) 

24,600  ) 

.07 

.07 

Chattanooga  Times  . 

- (8) 

23,148  i 

Knoxville  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

21,003 

.06 

.05 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal . . .  (M) 

81,186 

.16 

.15 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, ...  (S) 

116,428 

.19 

.18 

*Na8hville  Banner  . 

....(E) 

1 41,918  1 

.07 

.07 

*Nashville  Banner  . 

. (8) 

.08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennessean . 

(MEAS) 

46.507 

.09 

.09 

VIBOINIA. 

^Bristol  Herald  Courier.... 

.(MAS) 

15,818 

.04 

.04 

Danville  Begister  and  Bee. 

.  (MAE) 

9,787 

.04 

.04 

Newport  News  Timei-Herald . . .  (E) 

8,722  ) 

.05 

.05 

Newport  News  Daily  Press. 

.(SAM) 

6,498  { 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot.... 

....(M) 

81,146 

.08 

.08 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot . 

. (8) 

89,288 

.10 

.10 

Boanoke  Times  . 

.(MAS) 

22,854  ) 

.05 

.05 

Roanoke  World-News  . 

....(E) 

10,849  j 

‘Bichmond  News-Leader  . . 

45,388 

.11 

.11 

. .  Oovernment  Statementi,  April  lit,  1920, 
*A,  B.  C.  Beport,  April  lit,  1920, 
tincludei  Briitol,  Tenn, 


But  Old  Black  Joe’s 
Job  Is  Still  Here 


The  field  hands  and  the  house  servants  who  have 
produced  the  crops,  the  luxury  and  the  hospitality  that 
has  made  the  South  have  deserted  their  old  homes. 

They  have  gone  “up  North”  to  work  in  the  factories 
and  on  the  railroads.  They  have  left  the  old  home,  and  by 
that  same  token  the  old  home  is  not  as  it  was. 

The  impetus  which  shoved  the  slow-going,  lan¬ 
guorous,  leisure-loving  South  into  a  whirling  vortex  of 
industry  has  started  a  Juggernaut  that  cannot  he  stopped. 

Just  as  the  whole  world  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  almost  everything,  so  the  rest  of  the  country  looks  t() 
the  South  for  greater  and  even  greater  volume  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds. 

The  world  pays  for  all  this  and  pays  more  than  such 
things  ever  commanded  before.  The  demand  keejis  up, 
just  as  prices  keep  up,  and  the  Southern  people  have 
arisen  to  the  demand  splendidly. 

The  demand,  however,  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
land  is  there,  the  climate  is  there,  the  raw  material  is 
there,  hut  the  lal)or  is  lacking. 

ft  is  not  tithe  for  the  Southerner  to  shed  his  coat  and 
get  into  the  field.  Tt  never  has  been  that  time,  and  it  never 
will  he.  hut  it  is  time  for  him  to  adopt  the  most  modern, 
up-to-date  methods,  the  very  best  labor  saving  machinery, 
and  put  that  machinery  to  work. 

Money — wh}-,  there  is  enough  money  in  the  South  to 
do  almost  anything — surely  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
the  goods  thev  want — and  they  WANT  these  goods,  too. 


But  just  a,  word.  The  Southerner — the  true  Southerner  has 
NOT  learned  to  do  business  with  strangers  as  freely  as  he 
does  with  his  own  folks.  The  Southern  merchants  still  have 
the  first  call,  and  the  home  daily  newspapers  are,  next  to  the 
Bible,  the  most  thoroughly  read  printed  matter  that  goes  into 
the  Southern  homes. 

Get  into  the  South  with  your  goods.  Cooperate  with  South¬ 
ern  merchants  and  the  daily  newspapers  that  these  Southern 
merchants  use.  They  are  there  in  every  way,  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  their  share.  Get  busy. 


A  Plain  Statement 
Regarding  Print  Paper 

Various  reports  from  different  sources  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  my  activities  in  the  interest  of  new  production 
are  arousing  serious  criticism  from  manufacturers  and 
others  unfamiliar  with  the  facts. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  injure  the  industry  of  paper  manu¬ 
facturing.  Our  contracts  will  be  set  on  the  basis  of 
prices  fixed  by  the  largest  manufacturers.  We  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  print  paper  making  business  unless 
forced  to. 

If  the  manufacturers  will  not  so  handle  their  business 
as  to  keep  us  all  supplied  with  equitable  allocation  of 
tonnage  at  fair  prices,  we  most  certainly  must  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  procure  the  paper  we  must  have 
to  live. 

I  know  more  regarding  the  cost  of  paper  and  prospective 
timber  limits  and  water  powers  than  I  did  a  few  months 
ago. 

Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  print  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  to  come  forward  with  assurance  of  fair  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  supply  to  all  customers. 

Meanwhile  publishers  who  desire  to  save  themselves  froi^. 
possible  annihilation  will  do  well  to  forward  tonnai^  _ 
contracts  to  me. 

JASON  ROGERS, 
Publisher,  The  New  Yor' 

New  York,  Sept.  27,  1920. 
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NEW  YORK,  Saturday,  October  2,  1920 


INDIANA  IS  ONE  OF  NATION’S  RICHEST  COMMONWEALTHS 


Is  a  leader  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  the  country — The  wealth  of  her  land  has  gone  back 
into  better  homes  that  are  representative  of  great  buying  power. 


AI.TIIOUGM  great  pioneering  pro¬ 
jects  in  industry,  trade  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  still  being  carried  forward 
in  Indiana,  that  state  belongs  to  that 
group  to  ,  which  natural  endowments 
have  given  the  mark  of  established  sta¬ 
bility. 

Indiana’s  first  great  wealth  came  from 
its  farms,  and  agriculture  still  plays  an 
im])()rtant  part  in  its  trade  life.  Other 
natural  resources,  such  as  timber,  oil, 
gas  and  coal  have  also  contributed  to  the 
buying  ])o\\er  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  growth  of  the  state  has  heen  by 
easy  stages  and  is  the  result  of  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  natural  resources.  The  iudus- 
trial  growth  of  the  state  is  the  natural 
result  of  superior  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Xo  state  is  better  supplied  in  this 
respect.  It  is  in  the  pathway  of  almost 
all  of  the  great  trunk  lines  and  branch 
railroads  tap  every  part  of  the  state. 
Water  transportation  is  also  highly  dc- 
velojied  and  is  available  for  shipping  on 
more  than  one-half  of  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  border. 

Distribution  of  Wealth 
The  wealth  of  the  state  is  well  divided 
as  is  indicated  in  automobile  ownership, 
there  being  more  than  300,000  licensed 
machines.  Probably  nothing  so  well  in¬ 
dicates  the  class  of  citizenshi])  and  the 
deni.and  for  the  better  things  in  life  than 
good  roads.  Indiana  takes  first  rank 
in  improved  highways  and  has  nearly 
double  the  mileage  of  New  York. 

Though  the  natural  gas  boom  col¬ 
lapsed  a  (|uarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Indiana,  it  left  something  worth  many 
more  billions  of  dollars  in  the  state. 
That  was  a  world  market  vision  among 
the  manufacturers  of  almost  the  entire 
state.  Indiana  products,  including  auto¬ 
mobiles,  agricultural  implements,  ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds,  kitchen  cabinets, 
furniture,  pianos,  phonographs,  tin  plate, 
steel,  iron  and  food  products,  are  mer¬ 
chandised  through  the  entire  globe,  and 
never  have  the  mannfticturers  of  this 
state  been  so  energetic  in  their  reaching 
out  for  foreign  trade  than  since  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Indiana  not  only 
is  a  great  manufacturing  state  but  al¬ 
most  its  entire  area  is  tillable.  Farms 
in  Indiana  sell  for  as  high  as  three  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  crop 
values  this  year  will  be  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.  Coal  is  mined  in  nearly 
half  of  the  state,  which  is  one  reason 
for  the  remarkable  industrial  develop- 
ntent.  The  state  is  networked  with  in- 


terurbans  and  railroads,  and  although 
there  arc  only  five  cities  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  lOO.OtK)  or  thereabouts, 
the  state  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  towns  of  twenty-live  thou¬ 
sand  people. 

The  state  is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  .Xmerican  in  citizen.ship  in  the 
Union,  .\mong  the  principal  products 
of  real  note  are  building  stone,  btiilding 
brick,  cement,  coal-tar  products  and 
theraiK-utical  products.  There  are  ten 
thousand  factories  in  the  state  and  they 
are  noted  for  eflieieiicv  and  for  advanced 


type  of  construction.  The  e.xtension 
work  done  by  state  universities  among 
the  factories  is  of  considerable  note. 

The  industrial  dcveloiunent  in  north¬ 
western  Indiana,  in  the  Gary-Hammond- 
W’hiting  section,  is  often  overlooked  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  Chicago.  .\ 
most  ra])id  dcveloiunent  of  the  state  is 
indexed  by  the  fact  that  forty-six  new 
i  (lustries  have  been  established  in  lu¬ 
ll  anapolis  since  January  1,  and  that 
wenty  of  these  industries  are  now  erect¬ 
ing  plants  at  a  minimum  cost  of  one 
million  dollars  each.  There  is  great  in- 


“The  Heart  of  Indiana”— in  the  heart  of  her  metropolis.  This  is  the  first  monument  to 
be  erected  in  America  in  honor  of  the  private  soldier.  It  is  a  gift  from  the  heart  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  and  symbolic  of  the  approval  that  they  give  worthwhile  deeds. 


dustrial  development  also  at  Terre 
Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  South  I'cnd  and 
Kvansville,  and  the  stone  quarries  in 
southern  •  Indiana  arc  absolutely  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  Oolitic 
and  Iledford  building  stone. 

The  development  of  apple  orchards  in 
southern  Indiana  compares  favorably 
with  those  of  Washington  or  Oregon, 
but  the  thing  that  impresses  one  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  general  survey  of  Indiana  indus¬ 
tries  is  that  there  is  not  a  county-seat 
town  in  the  whole  state  that  does  not 
have  factories  selling  goods  at  least  over 
the  X’orth  .American  continent.  Indiana 
has  wonderful  advantages  on  account  of 
her  location  at  the  center  of  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  more  people 
can  be  reached  in  a  day’s  train  ride  from 
Indiana  than  from  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  The  geographical  center  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  determined  by  the 
United  .States  census  as  being  at  Marion, 
while  the  center  of  population  is  twenty 
miles  south  of  Indianapolis. 

Leader  in  Agriculture 

The  approximate  total  area  of  In¬ 
diana  is  23,(X)<S.g(10  acres.  Of  this  21,- 
2W,k23  acres  are  in  farm  lands  and 
lb.931,2.S2  acres  are  classed  as  ‘‘im¬ 
proved.”  The  average  size  of  farms  is 
‘IS.iS  acres.  'I'he  improved  acreage  has 
about  doubled  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  total  number  of  farms  now  is  21.3,- 
485.  During  the  period  named  the  great¬ 
est  land  increase  was  prior  to  1880,  it 
dropiiing  thereafter  to  a  small  per  cent, 
but  the  increase  in  values  has  been 
phenomenal  since  1900.  .As  against  the 
present  average  acreage  value  of  $f)2.36 
the  value  in  1900  was  $31.81,  the  increase 
being  90  per  cent. 

Land  values  in  Indiana  range  from 
ten  or  lifteen  dollars  per  acre  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-live  or  more.  The  best 
land,  as  measured  by  .selling  value,  is 
represented  by  a  block  of  counties 
stretching  across  the  centra!  and  north- 
central  jiarts  of  the  state,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  Johnson,  .Shelby  and  Rush, 
and  as  far  north  as  .\ewton,  Miami  and 
W  abash.  f)f  this  block  Marion  and  Hen- 
ton  counties  rank  highest,  the  latter,  pre¬ 
sumably,  because  of  its  superior  soil,  and 
the  former  because  of  Indianapolis  and 
its  influence  on  values.  The  northern 
tiers  of  counties  run  uniformly  from  fifty 
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DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  INDIANA 


INDIANA’S  WEALTH 


(hart 

Page  City  Newspaper 

19  Lebanon  . Reporter  . C 

31  Linton  . Citizen  . 

22  Logansport  ...Pharos-Tribune  ... 

22  iladison  . Courier  . 

Herald  . 

22  Marion  . Chronicle  . 

'j  Leader-Tribune. .  C 

31  Martinsville  ...Reporter  . 

31  Michigan  City.. I lispatch  . 

News  . 

31  Monticello  ....Journal  . 

31  Mount  Vernon. I Icmocrat  . 

17  Muncie  . Press  . 

Star  . ( 

26  New  Albany.  .  .Ledger  . 

Tribune  . 

27  New  Castle. ..  .Courier  . 

Times  . 

23  Noblcsville  ....Letlgcr  . 

27  Peru  . Chronicle  . 

Journal  . I 

26  Plymouth  . Democrat  . 

Republican  . 

25  Portland  . Commercial  Revie' 


Chart 

Page  City  Newspaper 

23  Alexandria  _ Times-Trdmne  ....(L) 

30  Anderson  . Bulletin  . (E) 

Herald  . (M-S) 

29  -Attica  . Tribune  . (E) 

24  .\uburn  . Star  . (  E) 

29  Bedford  . Democrat  . (E-) 

-Mail  . (E) 

29  P.icknell  . News  . (ED 

30  Bloomington  ..Telephone  . (E) 

World  . (E) 

24  Pduffton  . Banner  . (E) 

.News  . (E) 

24  Brazil  . Times  . (E) 

29  Clinton  . Clintonian  . (ED 

24  Columbia  City. .Commercial-Mail  ..(ED 

Post  . (ED 

30  Columbus  . llerald  . (M) 

I.edger  . (M-.S) 

Republican  . (ED 

,10  Connersville  ..News  S:  E'xamincr.  ( ED 

29  Crawfordsville.  Journal  . (ED 

Review  . (M) 

24  Decatur  . Democrat  . (ED 

32  Dunkirk  . News  . (ED 

21  Eidinburg  . Courier  . (ED 

30  Elkhart  . Truth  . (I'D 

28  Elwood  . (  alM.cader  . (ED 

P.st  . (E) 

10  Evansville  _ Courier  . (M  S) 

Journal  . (E-S) 

Press  . (ED 

9  Fort  Wayne.  ..  lournal-dazette. .  (M-S) 
News  and  Sentinel. .( ED 

32  Frankfort  . Crescent-News  .....(F.) 

Times  . (MS) 

21  Franklin  . Star  . (ED 

16  Cary  . Post  . (  E) 

Tribune  . (E) 

28  Goshen  . Democrat  . (E) 

News-Times  . (E) 

21  CTreencastle  ...Banner  . (E) 

Herald  . (E) 

28  Greenfield  ....  Reporter  . t  ED 

21  Greenshurg  ...News  . (ED 

Times  . I . .  .  (E) 

28  Hammond  ....Lake  Countv  Times.  (ED 

23  Hartford  City.  .News  .  (M-E) 

Times-Gazette  ..(M-E) 

28  Huntington  ...Herald  . (F.) 

Press  . (M-.S) 

5-7  Indianapolis  ...Indiana  Times . (E) 

News  . (E) 

Star  . (M-S) 

21  Jeffersonville  ..News  . (ED 

Star  . (ED 

News-Sun  . (E) 

Dispatch  . (M-S) 

Tribune  . (E) 

11  Lafju'ettc  . lournal  Courier. .  (M-ED 

18  La  Porte  . Argus  . (E) 

Herald  ’ . ( K) 


The  Indiana  farmers  are  primarily 
home  builders,  with  the  result  that  the 
state  is  dotted  with  farm  hou.ses  far 
above  the  average,  while  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  prevails  for  the  latest  and  best 
to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  with  the  agricultural  machinery  the  manufac- 
exception  of  Starke,  Pulaski  and  Steu-  tiirer  has  to  offer.  In  other  words,  much 
ben,  which  rank  lower.  The  Wabash  of  the  wealth  taken  from  the  land  is 
valley,  from  Parke  to  Posey,  runs  from  put  back  in  the  form  of  improvements, 
fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars;  a  stretch  Indiana  has  shared  in  recent  years  in 

a  little  farther  east,  extending  from  Put-  the  development  of  the  cement  industry, 
nani  to  W'arrick  and  Spencer  on  the  her  output  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
Ohio  River,  are  twenty-five  to  fifty  dol-  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
lars.  and  most  of  the  southeast  corner  exists  in  the  State  in  practically  unlim- 
of  the  state  are  valued  at  the  same  fig-  ited  ciuantity. 

ure.  The  cheapest  land  reaches  from  Great  beds  of  rock  are  to  be  found 

Monroe  and  Brown  to  Perry  and  Har-  in  Clark,  bloyd  and  other  counties  along 
risen  on  the  Ohio,  and  Jefferson  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  “natural  rock" 
Switzerland  are  also  included  in  this*  or  “hydraulic"  cement,  as  it  is  called, 
class.  The  value  is  placed  at  ten  to  has  been  manufactured  in  Clark  county 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  though  it  for  many  years.  The  product  known 
is  probable  that  but  little  land  in  the  to  the  trade  as  the  “Louisville’’  cement 
state  is  sold  at  the  ten-dollar  figure.  was  put  out  in  the  year  1890  to  the 
.\mong  the  crops  raised  in  Indiana  extent  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
we  find  twenty-one  different  kinds  that  barrels,  and  by  1899  this  had  increased 
are  important  enough  to  be  considered  to  nearly  three  million  barrels.  W’ith  the 
by  the  State  Department  of  Statistics,  development  of  the  "Portland”  industry. 
These  are:  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar-  however,  the  demand  for  the  natural 
ley.  buckwheat,  watermelons,  canta-  rock  production  fell  off  and  it  now  has, 
loupes,  apples,  berries,  potatoes,  onions,  at  best,  a  very  minor  place  on  the 
tobacco,  tomatoes,  timothy,  clover,  al-  market. 

falfa.  prairie  hay,  millet,  cow  peas  and  The  lime  for  Portland  cement  may  be 
soya  beans.  had  from  two  sources — limestone  and 

Of  these,  as  measured  by  acreage  and  marl,  in  both  of  which  Indiana  is  rich, 
yield,  corn  is  far  in  the  lead;  the  acre-  The  abundance  of  limestone  has  been 
age,  as  compared  with  wheat,  which  already  touched  upon.  The  marl  depos- 
raiiks  ne.xt,  running  from  about  one  to  its  are  found  in  the  lake  region  of  the 
three  millions  more.  State  in  the  beds  of  existing  or  extinct 

I.  lakes,  the  supply  being  practically  in- 

ig  in  ve  oc  exhaustible.  -An  extensive  survey  of  the 

The  total  yield  of  the  corn  crop  for  lakes  and  study  of  their  marls,  made  in 
1913  was  161,276,315  bushels.  The  ten  1899  and  190()'.  revealed  not  less  than 
leading  counties  as  to  total  yield  were  thirty-two  deposits  extensive  enough  to 
Tippecanoe,  Benton.  Rush,  White,  Clin-  justify  the  erection  of  cement  plants, 
ton,  .'Mien,  Boone,  Shelby,  Madison  r.id  and  these  probably  will  be  multiplied 
Montgomery ;  though  for  the  av'erage  with  the  improvement  of  facilities  for 
yield  per  acre  Tipton  leads  the  state,  gettirg  at  the  deeper  beds. 


(Continued  from  page  1,  2nd  Sec.) 
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Indiana  is  one  of  the  richest  coal  min-  trial  dcvclojimcnt.  -All  the  coals  of  the 
ing  States  in  the  I'lnon  and  this  has  -State  are  bituminous  in  character,  but 
played  an  im])ortant  part  in  her  indus-  fall  into  three  distinct  kinds,  known  as 

“hituminons,”  “block’’  and  “canncl.” 

- Cannel,  which  is  limited  in  amount,  cuts 

little  figure  in  the  coal  market,  though 
it  has  its  peculiar  merits,  being  cleanly 
'  to  handle  and  remarkably  easy  to  ignite. 

-A  difference  between  the  bituminous  and 
the  block  is  that  the  former  in  burning 
»  runs  together  or  “cokes,”  which  gives  it 

eDieeial  value  for  forge  work,  while  the 
block  burns  to  a  clean  white  ash  without 
Coking.  The  especial  merit  of  the  latter 
is  as  a  steaming  coal.  The  quantity  of 
.  bituminous  mined  is  far  in  excess  of  the 

block  and  on  the  market  takes  various 

The  Indiana  coal  fields  are  located  in 
the  west  and  southwest  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  Benton  southeast¬ 
ward  to  Owen,  thence  to  Crawford  at 
Leavenworth  on  the  Ohio,  would, 
roughly  siieaking,  encUi.se  our  coal  tield. 
This  includes  fourteen  counties  th.at  are 
wholly  and  twelve  that  are  partly  under¬ 
lain.  It  has  been  estim.ated  from  drill¬ 
ings  that  reveal  the  approximate  extent 
and  thickness  of  the  beds,  that  beneath 
the  surface  of  .these  counties  lies  some¬ 
thing  like  40.(100.(XX).000  tons  of  coal. 

The  development  of  the  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  fields  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  wealth  of  Indiana.  While  in 
recent  years  the  gas  fields  have  declined 
the  oil  production  has  steadily  increased 
and  the  fields  now  embrace  an  area  ot 
more  than  1,400  square  miles. 

The  Linia-lndiana  oil  field  for  the 
year  of  1914,  produced  508,987  b.arrels 
of  oil  from  3,796  wells;  the  Princeton 
and  Oakland  City  field  produced  151,441 
barrels  from  285  wells,  and  the  Sullivan 
county  field  produced  859,500  barrels 
from  415  wells,  making  a  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  State  of  1,519,928  barrels 
from  4,496  wells. 

(Continued  on  page  V) 


Modem  structure*  house  procressiva  business  in.  a  hundred  Indiana  cities.  Their 
buying  power  is  rspresented  in  a  million  modem  homes 


ORUCS 


The  Indianapolis  Trade  Radii 
of  seven  prtnapal  bnes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  have  been  carefully 
worked  out  and  charted.  Send 
for  **  Seven  Studies  in 
Distribution.** 


A  NY  market,  big  or  small,  is  complex.  Selling  conditions  may  be  diametrically  opposite 
similar  commodities  of  slightly  different  prices.  Statistics  of  the  buying  power 
of  a  market  are  valuable  to  the  manufacturer, 'but  they  are  not  the  only  important  thing 
that  he  must  know.  He  must  be  informed  of  the  particular  sales  resistance  against  his 
product  in  each  market. 

With  characteristic  thoroughness  The  Indianapolis  News  has  gone  into  the  study  of  the  Indianapolis 
Radius.  At  the  finger  tips  of  the  executives  of  the  Merchandising  Department  are  facts  of  all  lines 
of  selling  in  this  market.  But  more  important,  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  market  is  fortified  by 
a  close  contact  during  the  past  five  years  with  practically  every  selling  campaign  that  has  come  into 
Indianapolis.  Through  the  Merchandising  Department  you  may  benefit  by  the  mistakes  and  the 
successes  of  other  manufacturers. 


The  Merchandising  Department  of  The  News  is  not  a  reason  for  your  coming  into  the  Indianapolis  Radius, 
hut  it  can  he  a  factor  in  your  success  after  you  are  in,  if  you  want  it  to  he. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Tribune  Bldj;. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 
Advertising  Manager 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

1920  Census  . 314,194 

A.  B.  C.  City  (Jan.  21,  1920 » .  314,194 

A.  B.  C.  City  anti  Suburban .  710.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  314,194 

(Jiamber  of  Commerce  City  ami  Suburban .  710,000 


Native  Whites  . 

Negroes  . 9.2'v 

f'oreign  born  . 9.7% 


Industrial  workers  ..33'/3% 

English  reading  . 96% 

Home  owners  . 36% 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  territory  surrounding  Indianapolis  is  essentially  agri¬ 
cultural.  Farm  crops  produced  within  100  miles  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  in  1918  totaled  ?350,000,000  in  value.  Many  of  ihe 
suburban  towns  manufacture  products  with  national  mar¬ 
kets.  The  towns  enjoy  excellent  transportation  facilities. 
The  17  steam  roads  that  radiate  from  Indianapolis  also  give 
this  territory  excellent  railroad  service. 

Banks 

State  and  Trust  Companies...  23  Resources  . $83,C90,484.38 

National  .  6  Resources  . 109,999,576.96 

Building  &  Loan  .  8  Resources  .  23.819.095.79 

All  of  the  state  banks  and  trust  companies  solicit  savings  accounts. 

There  are  87  savings  accounts  depositors  among  every  100  families  in 
Indianapolis. 


City  Classed  as 

Industrial  ami  is  also  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  rich  agricultural  ter- 
ritorv. 


PART  1 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

Location 

Indianapolis  is  the  geographical  center  of  Indiana  and  is 
servetl  by  the  following  railroads:  New  ('entral  (8  divi¬ 
sions!;  Illinois  C.entral;  Pennsylvania  (5  divisions);  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville;  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis 
ii’  Western  (2  Divisions).  It  is  the  center  of  an  electric  rail¬ 
way  system,  incliiding  Union  Traction  to  Muiicie.  I.ogans- 
port.  New  (Castle;  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  io 
l.afayette,  Danville,  New  (Castle.  Richmond,  Da>(on  (D.l, 
Oawfordsville,  Terre  Haute.  Martinsville;  Interstate  to 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction  to 
(ireenshurg  and  Connerville. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  73 

High  .  3 


No.  of  Pupils  . 35,996 

No.  of  Pupils  .  6,636 


Thirty-three  of  the  public  schools  in  Indianapolis  are  equipped  for 
manual  training. 

Located  in  Indianapolis  are  Butler  College,  Indiana  Central  University. 
The  College  of  Missions,  Indiana  Dental  College.  Indiana  Law  School, 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Indiana  University,  Indiana  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege.  Indiana  College  of  Music  and  Fine  Art:.  Indianapolis  College  of 
Pharmacy,  Art  Association  of  Indianapolis.  Teacher’s  College.  Brooks 
School  for  Boys.  St.  Agnes  Academy.  Tudor  B'all  (for  girls)  St.  John's 
A  ademy,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music.  N<rmal  Col?e?e  of  the  North 
Am:r:can  Gymnastic  Union  and  7  business  schcols. 


Theatres 

There  are  60  moving  picture 
theatres.  4  vaudeville  theatres 
and  2  legitimate  play  houses  in 
Indianapolis.  Another  large 
vaudeville  house  is  under  con¬ 
struction  at  present. 

Churches 

There  are  221  churches  of  all 
denominations  in  Indianapolis. 
The  membership  of  these 
churches  totals  120,000  people. 


Principal  Industries 


The  principal  industry  of  Indianapolis  (value  of  product  as  the  basis),  is  slaughter!'? 
and  meat  packing.  In  1919  the  Indianapolis  market  received  2,916,935  hogs,  355.827 
cattle  and  calves  and  131.804  sheep  a  d  lambs. 

The  automobile  industry  ranks  second  in  importance  in  Indianapolis.  Conservative 
estimates  place  the  1920  production  of  automobiles  in  Indianapolis  at  96,500  cars  with 
a  market  value  of  approximately  $167,337,500,000. 

Other  important  industries  are  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  flour  and  grist 
meal  products,  furniture,  steam  railroad  cars,  canning  and  preserving,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  lumber  and  timber  products  and  printing  and  publishing.  Rolling  mills,  mal¬ 
leable  iron,  sewing  machines,  glass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

It  is  near  the  center  of  the  great  corn  belt  and  has  large  trade  in  grain. 


Special  Information 


Indianapolis  is  the  capital  of  Indiana  and  is  the  industrial,  financial,  jobbing,  social, 
educational  and  political  center  of  the  state. 

In  population,  transportation  facilities  and  volume  of  business  transacted,  Indianapolis 
:s  the  largest  inland  city,  not  on  a  navigable  stream,  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  extensive  interurban  system  in  the  United  States  centers  in  Indianapolis. 
An  average  of  22.071  passengers  arrive  and  depart  daily  ovrr  the  13  electric  lines  that 
have  their  terminals  in  this  city. 

There  are  1,000  manufacturing.  2.300  retail  and  200  wholesale  concerns  in  Indianapolis. 
Branches  of  outside  concerns  located  in  Indianapolis  number  186. 

Nearly  46,OOO.OCO  bushels  of  grain  are  handled  by  Indianapolis  dealers  annually. 
Indianapolis  is  the  center  of  a  well  organized  motor  truck  transportation  system. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  ivhich  facts  and  fiiiures  icere  secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hank  statements, 
schools,  stores,  directories  and  various  authentic  sources. 


I 


suttees  and  other  objects  calling'  for  the 
exercise  of  the  stone  carver's  art,  its 
value  for  these  ])uri)oses  being  enhanced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  stone  to  weather. 

it  IS  TSiiecially  fanioiis,  however,  as  a 
liuilding  stone  by  reason  tif  its  work- 
Tihleness,  appearance,  weather  resistance 
and  crushing  strength,  its  resistance  to 
pressure  ecpialing  4.3(X)  to  7.000  pounds 
per  sftuare  inch,  as  tested  in  experiments 
(  Hlatchley).  For  architectural  uses  it  is 
in  demand  all  over  the  country,  notably 
in  the  construction  of  ( lover nment.  State 
and  county  buildings,  libraries,  churches, 
etc. 

Beside  the  Oolitic  output  other  stone 
is  cpiarried  extensively.  .A  hard  lime¬ 
stone  known  as  the  "Niagara,”  which 
is  worked  in  Decatur  county,  is  used 
more  or  less  for  building  and  bridge 
imrposes.  This  same  stone,  where  thinly 
bedded,  is  especially  adapted  for  flagging 
.'ind  curbs  and  is  (juarried  for  that  pur- 
Iiose  in  several  localities,  nottibly  near 
1  aurel,  in  branklin  county.  Sandstone 
of  excellent  (piality  for  building  purposes 
exists  in  a  nnmber  of  the  western  and 
(Continued  on  f'OiJie  IX) 


(|uarried  and  dressed,  its  pleasing  color 
and  its  durability. 

The  Oolitic  stone  in  Indiana  e.xtends 
from  Montgomery  county  to  the  Ohio 
river,  though  north  of  White  river  it 
largely  loses  its  value  as  a  building  stone. 
.\s  an  industry  of  real  commercial  value, 
which  gives  the  stone  rank  as  one  of 
the  important  re.sources  of  the  State  is 
chiefly  identilied  with  Lawrence,  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Owen  comities.  This  area  has 
been  worked  for  many  years  and  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  vast  (piaiiti- 
ties  of  stone  have  been  taken  out.  .At 
Bedford,  Lawrence  county,*  are  the  larg¬ 
est  cpiarries  in  the  State,  and  among  the 
larges!  in  the  United  States.  .At  the 
northern  limit  of  the  worked  field  is 
b’omora,  in  Owen  county,  and  between 
it  and  Ifedford  are  at  least  a  dozen  dis- 
t"icts,  each  with  its  group  of  quarries. 

The  Oolitic  stone  has  various  merits 
that  give  it  highest  rank  as  a  quarry 
p"oduct.  Being  comparatively  soft  when 
taken  out  of  the  beds  it  is  easily  sawed 
and  dressed.  It  is  esiiecially  adajited  for 
ornan’ental  work  and  is  used  extensively 
for  momimetits.  rustic  gateways,  lawn 


Indiana  has  no  granite,  except  in  the 
form  of  boulders  that  have  Ix'en  trans- 
lairted  in  the  glacial  drift,  but  among 
the  various  limestones  and  .sandstones 
cirtaih  kinds  have  an  economic  value  for 
building,  flagging,  lime,  whetstones, 
grindstones  and  other  uses. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  State  in  the 
I-  nil'll  iiossesses  better  stone  for  building 
purposes  than  Infliana,  atid  the  (piarry 
product  of  particular  excellence  for  such 
pitrposu  is  the  O.ditic  limestone  from 
Lawrence,  Monroe  and  adjacent  coiiii- 
bcs.  It  is  often  called  "Bedford"  stone, 
fr'.in  the  extensive  quarries  near  that 
‘‘hy.  This,  again,  is  said  to  have  a 


To  the  south  flews  the  Ohio — one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  natural  trade  arteries  leading  to  the  open  sea.  Indiana  trade  centers 
mark  its  course.  This  is  a  birdseye  view  of  Evansville,  showing  her  water  front  in  the  distance 


The  eyes  of  the  world  turn  to  Indiana  each  year  to  watch  the  contests  for  honors  in 
the  new  sport  of  kings — Indiana  measures  her  earning  power  in  millions  but  she 
has  not  forgotten  how  to  play  and  in  that,  as  everything  else,  she  demands  the 
best  and  that  she  be  first 

wider  .sale  and  more  extended  use  than 
any  other  building  stone  in  North 
.\merica,  its  wide  reputation  being  due 
to  its  general  usefulness  in  masonry,  or¬ 
namentation  and  monuments,  its  abund¬ 
ance,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  he 


INDIANA’S  WEALTH 

I  Continued  front  I'lt^ie  111) 
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^^Every  newspaper  has  a  value  as  an  advertising  medium  because  every  newspaper  is  read  by  people 
ivho  prefer  it  to  any  other  newspaper.''^ — William  C.  Freeman. 


a  word  about 


TIMES  TOWN 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Advertisers  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Indianapolis  during  the  convention  of  the 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  June.  No  need  now  to  dwell  on  the  city  itself,  other 
than  again  point  out  that  Indianapolis  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Indiana — with 
population  of  314,194 — in  a  trading  territory  of  710,000  people.  The  purpose  of  this 
advertisement  is  to  tell  about  Times  Town. 

Times  Town  is  a  city  within  a  city.  It  is  the  city  of  people  in  Indianapolis  and  in 
Indiana  who  read  The  Indiana  Daily  Times. 

The  Times  has  more  readers  than  the  population  of  the  second  largest  city  of  the 
state.  In  effect,  therefore,  Times  Town  is  the  second  Indiana  City. 

More  people  read  The  Times,  as  their  favorite  daily  newspaper  than  live  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Evansville,  Terre  Haute  or  South  Bend. 

Advertisers  seeking  Indiana  markets  should  not  overlook  any  of  these  cities.  Neither 
should  they  overlook  including  The  Indiana  Daily  Times  in  their  schedules. 

The  vast  market  at  Indianapolis  and  its  adjacent  trading  territory  cannot  be  covered  with¬ 
out  The  Times.  A  large  percentage  of  exclusive  circulation — people  who  read  no  other 
newspaper — makes  it  imperative  that  The  Times  be  used. 

Other  Facts  About  the  Indiana  Daily  Times  and  Times  Town 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  The  Times  circulation  is  within  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and 
the  suburban  trading  territory  designated  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  is  within  a  two  hour’s  ride. 

This  is  important  because  the  nearer  a  reader  is  to  the  place  of  publication,  the  more 
valuable  he  is  to  the  advertiser. 

Times  readers  are  prosperous,  white  Americans,  able  and  willing  to  buy  the  luxuries 
as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life. 

Advertisers  recognize  these  facts  as  vital  reasons  for  the  pulling  power  of  The  Indiana 
Daily  Tim  es.  ' 


INDIANA  DAILY  TIMES 

Office  of  Publication — Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Representatives 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY  PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

Marquette  Bldg.  Kresge  Bldg.  Carleton  Bldg.  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg.  100  Boylston  Street 

Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis  New  York  Boston 


g^PIJRM 
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Sunday  Newspapers  Weeklies 

I  Union  Ind.  Catholic  and  Record 

1  The  Horseman  Nat.  Enquirer 


Auto.  (Passenger)  . 

Auto.  (Truck)  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys 
Auto.  (Farts)  Agcys 

Bakers  . • . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . . , 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . 


94 

24 

45 

17 

285 

66 

13 

5 
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Milliners  . 

Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants 
Shoe  Dealers  . . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . . . . 


The  Hoosier’s  Morning  Paper — 


Indiana's  capital  city  breakfasts  with  the  Indianapolis  Star.  It  is  early  at 
the  door  of  every  smaller  city,  and  reaches  the  farmer  while  the  day  is  still  young. 

If  you  have  any  advertising  seed  to  sow,  consider  this  particularly  fertile 
field — the  central  portion  of  the  state  of  Indiana — rich  in  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  industries  of  every  sort. 

Star  readers  are  above  the  average  in  ability  to  buy.  They  are  educated  to 
read  advertising  and  their  minds  are  open  to  suggestions.  Your  message  in  The 
Star  gets  home  and  results  are  sure  to  follow. 


STAR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

JOHN  GLASS,  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY, 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY,  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Trading  Area 

The  suburban  trading  territory  credited  to  Indianapolis  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  covers  an  average  radius  of  45  miles  from  Indianapolis  and 
has  a  population  of  710,000  (population  of  the  city  included).  The 
secondary  trading  territory  known  as  “The  Indianapolis  Radius" 
reaches  75  miles  each  way  from  the  city  and  has  a  population  of 
1,750,000. 

The  unusual  interurban  and  steam  road  systems  radiating  from 
Indianapolis  are  largely  responsible  for  the  large  suburban  trading 
territory  of  this  city.  Seventeen  steam  road  divisions  and  13  in- 
terurban  lines  center  in  Indianapolis.  These  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  together  with  very  good  roads  for  automobile  traiBc,  enable 
residents  of  the  surrounding  territory  to  shop  in  Indianapolis  without 
inconvenience. 

It  is  estimated  by  a  New  York  authority  that  retail  business  trans¬ 
acted  in  Indianapolis  totals  about  $180,810,000.00  annually.  This  is 
the  largest  amount  of  retail  business,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  city,  transacted  by  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Although 
ranking  21st  in  population  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
Indianapolis  ranks  13th  in  amount  of  annual  retail  business  trans- 
acted.  This  unusual  situation  is  largely  due  to  the  large  closely 
connected  trading  territory  surrounding  Indianapolis. 


Evening  Newspapers 

Ind.  Daily  Times 
Live  Stock  Journal 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Delicatessen  .  10  Garages  . 

Dress  Makers  .  102  Grocers  . 

Druggists  .  247  Hardware  . 

Dry  Goods  .  148  Hats  and  Caps  . . 

Department  Stores  .  15  Jewelry  . 

Electrical  .  17  Meat  Markets  . . . 

Florists  .  55  Men’s  Furnishings 

Fruits  .  89  Merchant  Tailors 

Furniture  .  8 


102 

1050 

56 

49 

75 

632 

44 

.  281 


PART  2 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND; 


Wholesale  Houses 

There  are  approximately  200  wholesale 
and  jobbing  houses  in  Indianapolis,  Some 
of  the  leading  classiOcations  follow; 


Automobile  Accessories  .  9 

Barbers  Supplies  .  3 

Bicycles  and  Motorcycles .  6 

Coffee  and  Tea .  6 

Confections  .  7 

Dental  Supplies  .  3 

Drugs  .  3 

Dry  Goods  .  4 

Groceries  .  17 

Hardware  .  5 

Hats  and  Caps  .  5 

Hosiery  .  3 

Tewelry  .  13 

Millinery  .  6 

Opticians  .  4 

Paints  .  12 

Paper  .  . . .  8 

Photo  Supplies  .  6 

Plumbers  Supplies  .  9 

Preserves,  etc .  6 

Produce  .  8 

Shoes  .  2 

Shoe  Store  Supplies .  2 

Stoneware  .  2 

Talking  Machines  .  7 

Tobacco  .  13 

Wall  Paper  .  3 


Morning  Newspapers 


Retail  Section 


Visitors  in  Indiapapolis  are  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of 
retail  business  transacted  in  “downtown"  Indianapolis,  The  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  other  retail  establishments  are  much  larger 
than  those  found  in  moat  cities  of  300,000  to  400.000  population. 
This  is  due  principally  to  two  factors;  (1)  All  city  car  lines 
center  in  the  main  retail  district  and  (2)  Indianapolis  pulls  trade 
from  an  unusually  large  trading  territory. 

Total  retail  business  transacted  annually  in  Indianapolis  is 
estimated  at  $180,810,000.00. 

Survey  has  shown  that  Indianapolis  people  buy  from  down¬ 
town  stores  approximately  33.6%  of  their  groceries  and  meats, 
84%  of  their  clothing  and  shoes,  34,6%of  their  drugs  and  65% 
cf  their  hardware. 


Residential  Features 


Indianapolis  is  essentially  a  city  of  single  dwellings.  Condi¬ 
tions  now  favor  the  construction  of  apartments  and  duplexes  and 
many  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  apartments  include  those  of  the  one  room  plan  as 
well  as  buildings  with  elegant  10  to  15  room  suites. 


The  Star  League 

Advertising  Rates 


Individual 

Rate  'Combination  Rate  I 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday 

Indianapolis. 

.15 

.20 

.14 

.19 

Muncie . 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

Terre  Haute 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

Totals.  .  . 

.28 

.33 

.25 

.30 

*Combination  rate  granted  only 
on  condition  equal  space  be  used  in 
all  three  publications  within  twelve 
months. 

Space  used  in  individual  newspaper  will 
be  charged  at  individual  rate  of  each  news- 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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Reaching  the  Fort  Wayne  Market  Is  Easy 

THE 

NEWS » SENTINEL 

DOES  IT 

This  Way“^  This  Way"^  This  Way"^ 


City  Itself 

Suburban 

Rural 

Towns 

Routes 

By  Own  Carriers — 

. 

14,620 

By  Own  Carriers 
and  Dealers 

Mail  Including 

R.  F.  D.- 

Total  in  City — 

16,150 

7,156 

7,172 

Total  Net  Paid  for  May,  1920 

30,838 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  W.  Allen,  1336  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago  M.  C.  Watson,  Inc.,  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Population 

1920  Census  .  86,549 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City....  86,549 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  and 

Suburban  .  125,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial 


Native  Whites  .  ES'i 

Negroes  ..One-half  of  1% 
Foreign  Born  .  12% 


Industrial  Workers  ..  30' c 

English  Reading  _  94'  ! 

Home  Owners  .  80% 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  and 

State  banks  .  6  >  Resources  ....$28,169,035.90 

National  .  3  J 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  37  No.  of  Pupils  .  17,581 

High  .  2  No.  of  Pupils .  2,382 


Theatres 

Four  moving  picture,  ex¬ 
clusively;  1  vaudeville;  1 
theatre. 

Largest  house  seats  2.000, 
Total  seating  capacity, 
12.004. 


Churches 

Five  Methodist,  5  Presby* 
terian,  4  Baptist.  3  Chris* 
tian.  3  Reformed,  2  Evan¬ 
gelical.  8  Catholic  and  18 
other  denominations. 


Location 

Railroad  Lines:  Pennsylvania;  Wabash;  New  York  Central: 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate);  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana;  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
Five  electric  lines  radiate  from  Ft.  Wayne,  which  give 
hourly  passenger  service  and  excellent  freight  and  baggage 
express  service. 


Principal  Industries 

Oil  Pumps,  Oil  Tanks.  Copper  Wire,  Arc  Lamps,  Trans¬ 
formers.  Electrical  Equipment.  Ladies  Shirtwaists.  Safety 
Valves.  Gasoline  and  (5il  Storage  Equipment.  Railroad 
Shope.  Cigars.  Incandescent  Lamps,  Plumbers  Supplies, 
Boilers,  Engines.  Compresses,  Valves.  Gas  Machines,  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines.  Road  Building  Machinery,  Dredges.  Wood¬ 
working  Machinery,  Gloves.  Mining  Machinery,  Condensed 
Milk  Machinery,  ^ap.  Pianos,  Band  Instruments,  Washing 
Powder,  Paper  Boxes.  Corrugated  Papers,  Welding  Com¬ 
pounds.  Mattresses.  Wagons.  Oil  Generators.  Tents,  Bicycle 
Rims.  Buggy  Top  Bows.  Fertilizer,  Stearic  Acid  and  Rolled 
Gray  Iron. 

Special  Information 

A  conservative  estimate  based  on  an  actual  survey  shows 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  homes  in  Fort  Wayne  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  owrners.  This  coupled  with  the  widely  diver¬ 
sified  character  of  the  city's  industries  and  its  proximity  to 
coal  fields  and  other  sources  of  supply  stabilize  the  com¬ 
munity’s  earning  capacity.  Serious  labor  troubles  are  prac¬ 
tically  unknown.  The  foreign  born  population  is  but  129^, 
tof  which  7*f  are  of  German  extraction.  The  remaining  b% 
ire  divided  among  various  nationalities,  no  one  of  which  com¬ 
poses  one  per  cent  of  the  whole. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

(x)  Represents  both  towns  on  steam  and  electric  lines, 
(xx)  Represents  towms  on  steam  lines  only. 

(x)  Ossina — Population.  661.  (x)  Huntington — 11,000.  (x) 
Wabash— 8.716.  (x)  Lagro— 1.463.  (x)  Garrett — 5,000. 
(x)  Kendallville — 5.000.  (x)  Waterloo — 1,167.  (x)  Au¬ 
burn— 4.300.  (x)  New  Haven— 1,038.  (x)  Decatur— 4.471. 
(x)  Bluffton— 4.987.  (xx)  Huntertown— ^5.  (xx)  Avilla— 
579.  (xx)  Wolcottville — 617.  (xx)  LaGrange-^,M0.  (xx) 
Howe— 3.500.  (xx)  Hicksville,  Ohio— 2,395.  (xx)  Payne, 
Ohio— 1.207.  (xx)  Monroeville— 1.000.  (xx)  Berne — 1,316. 
(xx)  Geneva — 1,140.  (xx)  Columbia  City — 3,500.  (xx) 
Albion— 1.213.  There  are  over  3,500  farms  in  the  town. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  .  6 

Produce  and  Com¬ 
mission  .  10 

Fruits  .  7 

Hardware  .  8 

Drugs  .  1 

Confectioners  .  7 

Dry  Goods  and  No¬ 
tions  .  5 

Auto  Accessories  . .  8 

Bottlers  .  3 

Millinery  .  3 


Retail  Section 

One  and  one-quarter  miles  on 
Cklhoun  and  one  mile  on  Hanson. 
Business  sections  on  Bany,  Main. 
Washington.  Columbus.  Wayne. 
Jefferson  and  Lewis.  Outlying 
Sections  —  Bloomingdale,  LaFay- 
ette.  Lakeside.  Broadway,  Fair- 
field.  Wallace.  Hanna  and 
Maumee. 


Residential  Features 

95' r  are  family  houses  and  very 
few  apartments. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger). 

42 

Delicatessen  . 

12 

Furriers  . 

.  4 

Merchant  Tailors  . 

.  18 

Auto.  (Truck)  ... 

10 

Dress  Makers  . 

20 

Garages  . 

.  40 

Milliners  . 

.  18 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys  29 

Druggists  . 

64 

Grocers  . 

.212 

Opticians  . 

.  10 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  38 

Dry  Goods  . 

20 

Hardware  . 

.  19 

Photographers  . . . . 

.  8 

Bakers  . 

30 

Department  Stores. 

6 

Hats  and  Caps  . . . 

.  6 

Pianos  . 

.  12 

Cigar  Stores  . 

20 

Electrical  . 

31 

Jewelry  . 

.  18 

Restaurants  . 

.  60 

Cloaks  and  Suits... 

4 

Florists  . 

14 

Ladies'  Tailors  .  . . 

.  5 

Shoe  Dealers . 

.  20 

Clothiers  . 

30 

Fruits  . 

Meat  Markets  . . . . 

.  98 

Sporting  Goods.... 

.  7 

Confectioners  . 

35 

Furniture  . 

14 

Men's  Furnishings 

.  22 

Stationers  . 

.  11 

Trading  Area 

Extends  North  to  La  Oranj^e  and  Angola, 
South  to  Berno  and  Portland,  West  to  Peru 
and  East  to  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  Forty  Miles 
radius — lOO^r  city  trade. 


lyi^rpi^  ^  .  Assistant  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Hanks,  Superintendent 
J- 7  V-t  1  t-i  I  of  Schools  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers 


New’s  and  Sentinel  (Eve.) 
Journal-Gazette  (Morn.) 


tliat  “the  clays  of  Indiana  rank  in  value 
next  to  coal  and  petroleum  amonji  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State,'’  hut  adds 
that  “even  yet  hut  few  of  the  main  de¬ 
posits  are  heing  worked,  and  there  is 
room  for  five  times  as  many  factories  as 
are  now  in  operation.  AccordiiiR  to  the 
census  rci)ort  of  1910,  there  were  then 
thirty-one  Indiana  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
terra-cotta  and  fire-clay  products,  and 
these  gave  employment  to  2,373  persons. 
The  value  of  the  (iroducts  amotinted  to 
$2,%5,76f<.’' 

Sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  is 
a  natural  resource  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  Indiana,  as  there  were,  in 
1910,  forty-four  .glass  factories  in  the 
State  representing  an  investment  of  more 


than  thirteen  million  dollars  and  an  out¬ 
put  in  one  year  valued  at  $11,593,094. 
In  glass-making  .sand  of  a  certain  qual¬ 
ity  is  u.sed  in  large  (luantities,  and  as 
transportation  is  an  expensive  item  the 
proximity  of  the  material  to  the  factories 
is  a  factor  in  locating  the  industry.  This 
sand  may  he  loose  or  in  the  form  of 
sandstone,  in  which  latter  case  it  is 
crushed  and  prepared  for  use.  (4nr  best 
loose  sand  is  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
g;in.  at  Michigan  City,  in  a  huge  dune, 
or  santl  hill,  which  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  in  (|uantity.  The  best  in  the  rock 
form  is  in  the  formation  known  as  Matis- 
tield  .'sandstone,  which  extends  down  the 
west  side  of  the  State,  and  is  available 
inexhaustiblv  from  l-'ountain  county  to 
the  Ohio  river. 


The  factories  of  Indiana  are  said  to  be  among  the  safest  and  most  modem  in  the 
country.  This  may  partly  explain  why  the  people  always  demand  the  best  things 
that  the  markets  of  the  world  have  to  offer 


INDIANA’S  WEALTH 

i  Coiilinitrd  from  I'UfiC  \' ) 


Soiitlnvestern  counties  from  Warren  to 
the  (Ihio  river. 

\\  hat  is  known  as  the  “Mansfield’’ 
sandstone  is  a  line  dark-brown  stone 
adapted  for  house  fronts  and  for  cornices 
and  linters  for  brick  buildings.  Gray 
and  buff  saiulstones  are  also  tpiarried 
for  building  purposes. 

\  very  important  product  from  cer¬ 
tain  limestones  of  the  State  is  the  lime 
of  commerce,  the  chief  use  of  which  is 
for  mortar  and  plaster  for  tiuilding.  It 
IS  also  used  in  the  tanning,  glass-making, 
I>aiier-making  and  cement  industries,  and 
for  various  other  purpo.ses. 


Good  stone  for  lime-making  is  quar¬ 
ried  and  sti  utilized  in  various  parts  of 
the  Slate  from  Clark  and  Crawford 
counties  on  the  Ohio  to  Huntington  on 
the  upper  Wabash. 

A  natural  resource  closely  allied  to 
the  rocks  is  clay  in  its  various  forms, 
and  few,  if  any,  outrank  this  one  in  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  clays  used  in  the  industries  vary 
in  value  according  to  purity,  fineness, 
plasticity  and  other  (pialities,  and  those 
in  Indiana  are  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
manufactures,  from  common  brick  and 
draining  tile  to  pottery  and  ornamental 
terra  cotta. 

The  common  yellow  clay,  used  for  the 
cheaper  building  bricks  and  draining 
tiles,  is  found  and  utilized  all  over  the 
State,  but  the  liner  kinds  are  in  the 
western  counties  and  run  the  length  of 
the  State.  .A  geological  report  states 


Indiana  is  first  of  all  an  agricultural  state  but  world-building  industry  has  also  found 
a  place  there.  One  of  the  world's  largest  steel  mills  is  located  at  Gary  and  its 
prcKiUcts  are  known  wherever  that  rr.etal  is  used 
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EVANSVILLE,  IM). 


Population 


1920  Cen»u»  .  85,264 

A.  B.  C.  City . . .  85,264 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 150.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City .  85,264 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  and  Sub¬ 
urban  . 150,000 


City 

Classed 


Native  Whitei  .  86^r 

Negroes  .  10% 

Foreign  Bom  .  0% 

Students  .  275 


Industrial  workers  . . .  25% 

English  Beading  . 93% 

Home  Owners  . 70% 


Banks 

Savings  .  1  Bcsources  $5,744,117,70 

Trust  Companiei  .  3  Besources  $3,841,771,16 

National  .  3  Rasources  ....$24,841,262.90 

State  .  5  Resources  $8,582,776.75 

Total  . $43,009,928.51 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  27 

High  .  3 

Parochial  .  12 

Colleges  (new) .  1 

Business  .  2 

Theatres 

1  vaudeville  and  10  movies. 
1  show  house,  2  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Total  . 12,500 


Pupils  . 20.548 

Total  . 275 

Churches 

Baptist  .  16 

Catholic  .  9 

Methodist  .  13 

Presbyterian  .  8 

Other  denominations  ...  25 


Location 

On  the  Ohio  River  in  southwestern  Indiana,  166  miles  north 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  165  miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  Ho.,  170 
miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  122  miles 
west  of  Louisville,  Ky,,  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  Illi¬ 
nois  Central,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Louisville,  Henderson 
&  St.  Louis,  Southern,  Evansville-Indianapolis  &  Terre 
Haute,  and  Big  Four  railroads.  Evansville  and  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  Ry.  (3  branches),  Evansville  and  Princeton,  and  Evans¬ 
ville  Suburban  &  Newburg  (2  branches),  6  steamboat  lines, 
linei. 

Principal  Industries 

Furniture,  hardware,  cigars,  pottery,  farm  implements, 
stoves,  engines,  buggies,  metal  furniture,  steam  shovels, 
brooms,  cotton  mills,  brick  bottle  caps,  coal  mining,  glass, 
flour,  iron  and  steel,  wagons,  tractors,  trunks,  farm  light- 
ing  plants,  tools,  medicine,  mattresses,  motors,  overalls, 
paper,  trunks,  veneering,  caskets,  baskets,  awnings,  baking 
powder,  boilers,  meat  packing  and  elevators. 


Special  Information 

Evansville  haa  the  largest  furniture,  buggy,  cigar  and 
broom  factories  in  the  world.  This  city  boasts  of  400 
manufacturing  concerns,  22.500  wage  earners  with  an  an¬ 
nual  pay  roll  of  $25,000,000.  Evansville  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  bituminous  coal  center. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

INDIANA;  Boonville.  4,500;  Ft.  Branch,  1.400;  Haubstadt. 
JOO;  Huntingburg,  2,700;  Mt.  Vernon,  6,000;  Newburg,  1,200; 
New  Harmony,  1,400;  Oakland  City,  2,500;  Owensville, 
1,400;  Petersburg,  2,400;  Poseyville.  900;  Princeton,  7.000; 
Rockport.  3,000;  Tell  City,  3,500;  Cannelton,  2,300;  Chris- 
ney,  €00;  Dale,  600;  Eberfleld,  500;  Grand  View,  900;  Hazel- 
ton,  750;  Jasper,  2,400;  Winslow,  1,100;  Cynthiana,  750; 
Patoka,  750;  Troy,  600.  ILLINOIS:  Carmi,  3,000;  Gray- 
viUe,  2,200;  Mt.  Carmel,  7,500.  KENTUCKY;  Corydon, 
1,000;  Clay,  1,100;  Henderson,  12.500;  Hadisonville,  5.400; 
Morganficld,  3,000;  Providence,  2,200;  Sebree,  1,650;  Sturgis, 
1,600;  Waverly,  500;  Uniontown,  1,500. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  8 

Heats  .  6 

Fruits  .  7 

Candy  .  2 

Jewelers  .  2 

Drugs  .  2 

Feed  .  18 

Dry  Goods .  2 

Hardware  . 3 

Produce  . 12 


Retail  Section 

Twenty  blocks  in  the  center  of 
city,  10  blocks  in  west  end. 
Section  5  on  Fulton  Avenue,  10 
blocks  on  outer  Main,  2  blocks  in 
Howell,  and  several  scattered  sec¬ 
tions. 

Residential  Features 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
families  live  in  one  -  family 
houses. 


Retail  Outfits  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  ( Passenger) . .  25 

Auto.  (Truck) . 15 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy.28 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  10 

Bakers  . 20 

Cigar  Stores . 17 

Cloaks  and  Suits  ...  6 

Clothiers  .  25 

Confectioners  . 48 


Delicatessen  .  5 

Dress  Makers . 15 

Druggists  . 49 

Dry  Goods  . 29 

Department  Stores . .  8 

Electrical  . 11 

Florists  . 12 

Fruits  .  6 

Furniture . 32 


Furriers  .  2 

Garages  . 50 

Grocers  . 313 

Hardware  . 10 

Hats  and  Caps .  6 

Jewelry  . 19 

Ladies'  Tailors  _ 3 

Meat  Markets  . 56 

Men's  Furnishings..  9 


Merchant  Tailors  29 

Milliners  .  16 

Opticians  .  5 

Photographers  . 19 

Pianos  .  8 

Restaurants  . 98 

Shoe  Dealers  . 15 

Sporting  Goods  _  5 

Stationers  .  5 


Trading  Area 

The  Trading  Area  of  Evansville  extends  over  a  radius  of 
Fifty  miles,  south  to  Madisonville,  Ky.,  east  to  Cannelton, 
Indiana,  north  to  Hazelton  and  Decker,  Ind.,  west  to  Har¬ 
risburg  and  McLeansboro,  Ill.  A  network  of  trolley  lines 
connect  Evansville  with  a  large  number  of  thriving  subur¬ 
ban  towns. 


Note  •  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  E.  H.  Hyman,  Secre- 

ilUlC.  gf  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Directory  and  other  reticle  sources. 

Newspapers 

Press  And  Journal  (Eve.). 
Courier  (Morn.). 

Courier  (Sun.), 

Journal  (Sun,). 

IN  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 

AND  SUBURBAN  TERRITORY 

The  Evansville  Courier 

THE  ONLY  A.B.C.  PAPER  IN  EVANSVILLE 
Dominates  the  Field  with  Guaranteed  Circulation 

EVANSVILLE,  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CITY  OF  85,264  POPULATION,  IS  THE  TRAD¬ 
ING  CENTER  OF  A  RICH  AND  POPULOUS  FARMING  SECTION  WITH  SCORES  OF 
SMALL  TOWNS  CONNECTED  BY  A  NETWORK  OF  TROLLEYS  AND  RAILROADS. 

THE  COURIER,  EVANSVILLE’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER,  PLACES  THIS  GREAT  MARKET  OF 
PROGRESSIVE  AND  PROSPEROUS  PEOPLE  AT  YOUR  COMMAND.  ITS  CIRCULATION  IS  NOT 
DUPLICATED  BY  PAPERS  FROM  OTHER  CITIES. 


A.  B.  C.  CIRCULATION 


DAILY  - 
SUNDAY 


21,481 

21,125 


Net  Paid 


95%  OF  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  CONCENTRATED  IN  TRADE  AREA 


PublUher,  HENRY  W.  MARSHALL 


f  •  D  a  a*  .  New  York  Atlanta 

Foreign  Repre.enlnt.»e. :  Chicago  Lo.  Angela. 

JOHN  BUDD  CO.  S*  s.n  FrancUco 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population  City 

1920  Census  .  26,323  CloSScd 

A,  B.  C.  City  .  26,323 

A.  B,  C,  City  and  Suburban  OS 

(new)  .  65,000  Aericultural 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  26,323  „  „  ^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce  City  Manufacturing  and 

and  Suburban  .  65,000  Railroad. 

Native  Whites  . Industrial  Workers  ...  20' ; 

Negroes  .  Vr  English  Reading  . 98' ; 

Foreign  Born  .  2'>  Home  Owners  .  SO*; 

Students  3,500,  and  not  included  in  1920  census  popula¬ 
tion. 


1920  Census  .  26,323 

A,  B.  C.  City  .  26,323 

A.  B,  C.  City  and  Suburban 

(new)  .  65,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  26,323 
Chamber  of  Commerce  City 
and  Suburban  .  65,000 


Banks 


Savings  .  1 

Trust  Companies  .  5 

National  .  3 

State  .  1 


Resources  ....$23,629,832.66 


Schools 


Public  Grade  . 

Pupils 

. 3.199 

High  . 

.  2 

Pupils 

Vocational  . 

Pupils 

Collegei  . 

Pupils 

Parochial  . 

. 8 

Pupils 

Theatres 


Churches 


One  vaudeville  and  6  Four  Baptist,  7  Metho* 

movies.  One  show  house  dist,  3  Presbyterian,  4 
under  construction.  Four  Catholic  and  15  other  de* 

thousand  five  hundred  total  nominations, 
seats. 


Location 

120  miles  southeast  of  Chicagro,  664  miles  northwest  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Big  Four,  New  York  Central.  Wabash 
and  Monon  Railroads.  Belt  line  also  circles  city.  Interur* 
bans,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  Ft.  Wayne  and  North¬ 
ern  Indiana. 

Principal  Industries 

Monon  railroad  shops,  playing  cards,  wagon  works,  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  iron  and  wire,  tools,  electric  and  gas 
meters,  ladies’  skirts,  box  board,  safe  and  locks,  rubber 
tires,  metal  baskets,  steering  gears,  stock  yards  and  meat 
packing  plant,  foundries,  carpets,  soap,  brick,  flour,  dairy- 
i:.g,  stock  raising  and  grair  raising  districts. 


Special  Information 

LaFayette  has  35  manufacturing  plants  that  have  an  an¬ 
nual  pay  roll  of  over  $4,000,000.  Purdue  University  is 
located  here.  Number  of  students  enrolled  over  3,500. 
LaFayette  is  the  division  terminal  of  the  Monon  Railroad 
and  this  road  employs  1.000  men  at  this  point.  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  conducted  in  connection 
wth  Purdue  University,  which  is  open  the  year  round. 


LaFAYETTE 

AND  WEST  LaFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Williamsport,  1,600;  Battle  Ground,  500;  Dayton,  800; 
Otterbein.  1,000;  Delphi,  2,500;  Attica,  4.500;  Brookston. 

1.200;  Chalmers.  700;  Clarks  Hill.  600;  Colfax,  900)  Mul¬ 
berry,  1,200;  Fowler,  2,000;  Linden,  600;  Monticello.  2,500; 

Oxford,  1,500;  Fine  Village,  600;  Stockwell,  600;  Reynolds. 

400;  West  Point,  350;  Ambia,  600;  Boswell,  1,000;  Buck 
Creek,  300;  Colburn,  400;  Earl  Park.  800;  Ooodland,  1,200; 
Wolcott,  1,200;  Green  Hill,  300;  Independence,  500;  Mont- 
morenci,  400;  Monon,  1.800;  New  Richmond.  600;  Rork&eld; 

5C0:  Rossville,  900;  Templeton,  300;  Soldiers'  Home,  1,200; 

Raub.  SCO;  Idaville,  800.  2,965  prosperous  farms  in  Tippe¬ 

canoe  County  alone, 

I  Retail  Section 


Wholesalers 


Groceries  . 3 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  .  6 

Confectionery  . 3 

Hardware  .  2 

Men’s  Furnishings..  1 


Sixteen  blocks  on  Main  street 
and  16  blocks  off  of  Main 
scattered  over  the  center  of  the 
3  city. 


Residential  Features 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
homes  are  one  family  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  ..12 

Auto.  (Truck) . 12 

Auto,  (Tires)  Agcys.l4 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcya.15 

Bakers  . 10 

Cigar  Stores  .  9 

Cloaks  and  Suits  ...  4 

Clothiers  .  9 

Confectioners  . 10 


Delicatessen  .  2 

Dress  Makers  . 29 

Druggists  . 19 

Dry  Goods  .  8 

Department  Stores  ■ .  5 

Electrical  .  6 

Florists  .  3 

Fruits  .  4 

Furniture  . . 10 


Furriers  .  1 

Garages  . 30 

Grocers  . 90 

Hardware  . 11 

Hats  and  Caps . 6 

Jewelry  .  7 

Ladies’  Tailors  ....  3 

Meat  Markets . 20 

Men's  Furnishings  12 


Merchant  Tailors  ...  4 

Milliners  . 11 

Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  .  6 

Pianos  .  4 

Restaurants  .  27 

Shoe  Dealer  . 13 

Sporting  Goods . 3 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

Extends  north  to  Francesville,  south  to  Craw- 
fordsville,  west  to  Illinois  State  Line  and  east  to 
Frankfort. 


]Y(Y'T''P'  .  Sources  from  tvhich  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  L.  H.  Busclia,  Secretary  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  supt.  of  schools,  bank  statements,  store  directories  and  other  reliable  sources. 


ar  .  Journal  Courier  (Eve.). 

Newspapers  journal  Courier  (Mom.). 


IN  NORTHWESTERN  INDIANA 

THE  Lafayette  journal  courier 

g  SUPREME 

The  ONLY  Daily  Newspaper  in  the  City  of 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MORNING  AND  EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY.  GOES  INTO  99.6%  OF  THE 
HOMES  OF  THE  CITY  AND  WEST  LAFAYETTE. 

IT  COVERS,  TO  A  REMARKABLE  DEGREE,  THE  MANY  LIVE  SUBURBAN  TOWNS  AND  RURAL 
ROUTES  IN  SEVEN  OF  INDIANA’S  RICHEST  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTIES. 

A.  B.  C.  CIRCULATION 

18,402  NET  PAID 

THE  LAFAYETTE  JOURNAL  COURIER 

The  Journal  Established  1829  and  The  Courier  Established  1831 


Foreign  Representatives: 

PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH,  INC.  C.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 
New  York,  Boston  Chicago,  Detroit 

St.  Louis 


HENRY  W.  MARSHALL 

Publisher 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  I\D, 


Population 

1920  (>iisu>  .  71,000 

A.  B.  C.  City  aii<l  Suburban .  190,000 

CliamlM'r  of  Coiiinierce,  City .  71,000 

tlbaiiibrr  of  Comiiierre.  (aty  and  Suburban .  190,000 

Native  wbite<> . 819/10%  Industrial  workers....  .30'/« 

Negroes  . 9  1/10%  English  reading . 96% 

Foreign  born  . 6%  Home  owners .  50 

Students  . 2,200 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

West  Terre  Haute,  5,000;  Cdinton,  1,000;  Linton,  6,000; 
Brazil.  12,000;  .Sullivan.  8.000;  Jasonville,  Ind.,  3,.500;  Birk- 
nel.  3,000;  Bay  (’ity,  1,213;  Farniersburg,  1,200;  Hyniera, 
1,500;  Montezuma.  1,500;  New  (joshen,  1,000;  Rockville, 
2,0((0;  Sbelburn,  2,l0tl;  Seelyville,  1,188;  Paris,  III.,  10,000; 
Robinson,  5,000;  (diarleston.  III.,  10,000;  Dugger,  Ind. 
There  are  3,171  farms  in  the  county. 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial  and  commercial. 

Banks 


Savings  .  1  State  .  2 

Trust  companies .  3  §33,165,938  total 

National  .  3 

Building  and  Loan  Ass’n  Assets .  810,990,610 

Schools 

Public  Crade  .  26 

High  .  2  Pupils  . total  15,000 

Parochial  .  1  Pupils  .  800 

C.olleges  .  3  Pupils  .  2,200 

B'  sides  he  excellent  public  and  parochial  schools  ihere 
are  a  number  of  private  and  business  schools. 


Location 

Two  hundred  miles  Southeast  of  Chicago,  72  miles  West  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  On  the  Wabash  river  and  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  Central,  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois.  Vandalia,  Evansville 
and  Indianapolis,  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  (Frisco  lines).  South¬ 
eastern.  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  Terre 
Kaute,  Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Trolley  lines  with  several  branches 
connect  practically  all  the  surrounding  cities  with  Terre  Haute. 

Theatres 

le  .  2  There  are  two  show  houses 

,165,938  total  playing  road  companies;  eleven 

motion  picture  houses  with 

* .  810,990,610  seating  capacities  ranging  from 

— —  500  to  1.200.  Total  seating 

capacity  7,000. 


Churches 

72  churches.  All  denomina¬ 
tions. 


Principal  Industries 

Coal  iiiiniii^,  roke  anti  gas,  railroad  cars,  enamel  ware, 
minitig  iiiaeliiiiery,  liaking  powiler,  eantied  goods,  pliarma- 
eeiitieals,  glass  l)«>ttles,  tile,  electrotypes,  stoves,  liot  houses, 
advertising  novelties,  foninlrit's,  auto  parts,  tents,  auto  tops, 
boilers,  soft  drinks,  bottling  inacbitiery,  easkets,  boininy,  oil 
engines,  fences,  wheels,  ovt  rails  ami  clothing,  blast  furnaces  atid 
ndlitig  mills,  flour  mill.s,  bricks,  pipes. 


Special  Information 

There  are  320  coal  mines  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
Terre  •Haute.  These  mines  have  a  eoal  supply  that  will  last 
223  years.  There  are  some  22,000  men  employed  in  these 
mines;  6,000  of  them  live  in  Tern*  Haute  proper.  New  indus- 
tries  include  a  million  dollar  coke  plant  and  a  $1,300,000  branch 
plant  of  the  Grasseli  Company,  Cleveland.  Also  a  $2,000,000 
steel  plant  under  eonstruction. 

Terre  Haute  su[»ply  business  is  growing  fast.  Her  trade  in 
'  grain,  flour  ami  pork  is  very  extensive. 


iNOTK: 


Sfmrc.t  frnm  uhirli  fads  ami  fifiuros  Here  secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  supt.  of  schools,  banks  and  olhir  reliable  sources. 


The  Terre  Haute  Star 


The  Paper  Read  by  the  Prosperous  Wage 
Earners  and  Producers  of  a  Rich  District 


The  Star  League 

Advertising  Rates 


i 

J 

Indiviflual  Rate 
Daily.  Sunday. 

1  bination  Rate. 
Daily.  Snnd.ay 

Indianapolis 

.15 

.20 

.14 

.19 

Muncie.  .  . 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

Terre  Haute 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

i 

Totals.  .  1 

.28 

.33 

.25 

.30 

'■'Combination  rate  granted  only 
on  condition  equal  space  be  used  in 
all  three  publications  within  twelve 
months. 

.--pace  used  in  individual  newspaper  will 
be  cliargied  at  individual  rate  of  each  news¬ 
paper. 


Thousands  and  thousands  of  miners  and  factory  hands,  with  a  fat  pay  en¬ 
velope  every  week,  are  daily  reailers  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star. 

It  is  the  one  morning  paper  in  the  great  industrial  district  in  and  surrounding 
Terre  Haute  anil  also  reaches  some  of  the  state's  riche.st  agricultural  regions  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prosperous  counties  in  Illinois. 

No  paper  is  so  well  fitted  to  carry  your  advertising  message  into  the  homes  of 
this  section  of  the  slate  as  the  Terre  Haute  Star. 


STAR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Special  Representatives: 

JOHN  GLASS,  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY, 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY,  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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TERRE  HAUTE,  IND, 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries,  5;  Cigars,  8; 
Meats,  9;  Drygoods.  1; 
Fruits,  2;  Feed,  5;  Auto 
Accessories,  2;  Drugs,  2. 


Retail  Section 

Nine  blocks  on  Wabash,  15  blocks  scat¬ 
tered  stores  off  of  W  abash,  section  in  W  est 
Terre  Haute,  also  section  in  north  part  of 
the  city. 

Residential  Features 

There  are  few  large  apartment  buildings 
and  some  few  flats,  but  the  majority  are  of 
the  one-family  type. 


T rading  Area 

The  Irailiii):  area  of  Terre  Haute  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  Indiana.  It  is  quite  thickly  populated  and 
has  exrellent  trolley  service  and  good  motor  roads  connect¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  territory.  Its  trading  radius  extends 
about  forty  miles  north  to  Newport,  including  Worthy, 
Uuaker  and  Clinton. 

On  the  east  the  area  extends  as  far  as  Creencastle,  includ¬ 
ing  Brazil.  The  southern  boundries  extend  to  Vincennes, 
with  several  large  towns  included,  namely:  Sullivan.  Linton, 
and  Clay  City.  West  the  territory  extends  as  far  into  Illi¬ 
nois  as  Casey. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  .  24 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  9 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys .  50 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys .  7 

Bakers  .  22 

Cigar  Stores  .  25 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . I  15 

Clothiers  .  24 

Confectioners  .  19 


Delicatessen  .  3 

Dress  Makers  .  6 

Druggists  .  59 

Dry  Goods  .  12 

Department  Store* .  4 

Electrical  .  3 

Florists  .  7 

Fruits  .  2 

Furniture  .  20 


Furriers  .  1 

Oarages  .  33 

Grocers  . 275 

Hardware  .  13 

Hats  and  Caps .  6 

Jewelry  .  20 

Ladies'  Tailors  .  1 

Meat  Markets  . 110 

Men's  Furnishings  .  15 


Morning  Newspapers 

Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Star 

Post 

Star 

Tribune 

Tribune 

Merchant  Tailors  .  28 

Milliners  .  15 

Opticians  .  5 

Photographers  .  15 

Pianos  .  10 

Restaurants  .  66 

Shoe  Dealers  .  21 

Sporting  Goods  .  4 

Stationers  .  4 


Weeklies 

Saturday  Spectator 
l^nion  (Labor) 


THE  TERRE  HAUTE  TRIBUNE 

TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 

For  Fifty  Years  A  Newspaper 


The  Tribune  is  the  only  home  owned,  home  edited  and  home  man¬ 
aged  paper  in  Terre  Haute.  No  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is 
better  printed.  No  paper  excels  The  Tribune  in  the  conservatism  of  its 
news  reports,  nor  is  any  paper  more  highly  esteemed  for  accuracy  and 
reliability  by  its  clientele. 

Its  city  circulation  equals  one  copy  for  every  city  home  and  9,000  more 
within  the  trading  radius,  all  concentrated  circulation.  The  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  expurgatorious  is  printed  on  its  rate  card.  The  Tribune  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1920  led  this  field  in  volume  of  advertising  carried 
counting  in  advertising  ran  in  the  second  paper  and  rejected  by  The 
Tribune  as  objectionable. 

The  Tribune's  Service  Department  is  second  to  none,  as  any  foreign 
advertiser  or  advertising  agency  who  has  had  co-operative  dealings  with 
The  Tribune  knows. 


The  Tribune  is  sold  for  ihree  cents  per  copy  ilaily  and  five  cen's  Sun¬ 
day.  It  is  delivered  for  Lie.  per  week  and  20c.  per  week  daily  and  Sunday. 

The  Tribune  not  only  has  a  metropolitan  appearance,  hut  a  metro¬ 
politan  advertising  patronage.  It  has  gained  1,070,678  lines  of  advertising 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  1920  over  the  first  eight  months  of  1919.  This 
conclusively  shows  that  The  Tribune  advertising  is  producing  results  and 
that  more  firms  are  being  convinced  every  day  of  this  fact.  Terre  Haute 
trading  centre  is  the  best  in  the  United  States.  One  hundred  Terre  Haute 
business  men  organized  the  Greater  Terre  Haute  Club  to  co-operate  with 
all  towns  within  the  !)0-mile  limit  and  will  spend  $100,000  in  an  advertising 
campaign  of  two  years.  The  first  year  is  just  ending  and  the  Wabash  Val¬ 
ley  Empire  is  the  result  of  their  efforts.  Terre  Haute  is  a  good  place  in 
which  to  live  and  a  good  place  to  spend  your  money  in  an  advertising 
campaign. 


In  Charge  of  Foreign  Advertising: 

The  G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 

PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  IN  NORTHERN  INDIANA 
ALL  RECORDS  BROKEN  IN  MAY 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  THE  DOMINATING  MEDIUM 

The  national  display  advertising  record  in  northern  Indiana  was  broken  in  May  by 
THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  which  carried  in  its  26  issues  157,640  agate  lines,  being 
98,000  lines  more  than  its  nearest  competitor,  a  morning  newspaper,  carried  in  26  issues  and 
75,376  lines  more  than  that  competitor  carried  in  its  31  issues,  five  being  Sunday  issues. 
THE  TRIBUNE  carried  a  daily  average  of  5,880  more  lines  of  home  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  26  issues  than  its  nearest  competitor’s  average  in  its  31  issues. 

In  1919  THE  TRIBUNE  carried  1,388,100  lines  of  national  advertising  in  its  309 
issues,  an  excess  over  its  nearest  competitor,  a  morning  newspaper,  of  515,984  lines  in  its 
313  issues.  In  the  same  year  THE  TRIBUNE  carried  in  its  309  issues  5,068,210  lines  of 
paid  local  display  advertising,  an  excess  of  1,223,922  lines  over  its  nearest  competitor,  an 
afternoon  newspaper,  in  its  307  issues. 

WHY  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  LEADS 

The  oldest  daily  now  published  in  northern  Indiana. 

Excess  in  circulation  over  evening  contemporary  of  11,000  copies;  over  morning  com¬ 
petitor  of  6,000  copies. 

j  Recognized  by  national  and  local  advertisers  as  the  best  medium;  proven  by  1919  and 

by  May  records. 

Only  member  of  A.  B.  C.,  in  South  Bend. 

Only  afternoon  Associated  Press  paper  in  South  Bend. 

Member  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Paramount  in  its  territory  in  prestige  and  influence. 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  A  POTENTIALITY 

To  the  national  advertiser  northern  Indiana  is  a  great  field  for  the  distribution  of  his 
products.  Rich  in  agriculture,  powerful  in  manufacturing,  ideal  for  business,  pleasant 
for  residence,  a  net-work  of  steam  and  electric  railways  and  populated  with  a  vigorous, 
prosperous  and  progressive  people,  northern  Indiana  offers  a  wonderful  field  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  far-seeing  national  advertiser.  Through  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
he  can  not  only  reach  this  field  but  cross  the  state  line  into  southern  Michigan,  also  a 
potentiality. 

ASK  FOR  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

THE  TRIBUNE  will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  advertisers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives.  Write  for  statistical  and  other  information  on  any  phase  of  a  prospective  northern 
Indiana  or  southern  Michigan  campaign. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

ELMER  CROCKETT  F.  A.  MILLER  C.  E.  CROCKETT 

President  Vice-President  and  Editor  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

AND  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


Population 


1910  Ceriui  .  63,684 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City .  85,894 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  . 185,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 75frc  Industrial  Workers....  80^r 

Negroes  .  English  Reading .  S6^c 

Foreign  Bom  . 2i%  Home  Owners  . 


Banks 


Savinga  . 

Truat  Companiea . 

National  . 

Co-operative  . 

10  Banks — total  deposits 
Clearinga  for  1919 . 


Resources  . — 

Resources  . — 

Resources  . — 

Resources  . — 

. 821,667,156.34 

. 882,000,000.00 


Schools 

Public  Grade .  13  Pupils  . 9,404 

High  .  1  PupiU  . 1,802 

Parochial  .  12  Vocational  .  1 

Notre  Dame  University  and  St.  Marys  Academy. 

Theatres  Churches 

Eight  moving  picture  Sixty-three  churches — all 
houses;  1  show  house  and  1  leading  denominations, 
vaudeville. 


Location 

South  Bend  is  located  86  miles  east  of  Chicago  at  a  point 
where  the  St.  Joseph  River,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
streams  of  America  flawing  down  from  Michigan  makes  ita 
"South  Bend"  and  turns  northward  to  the  Great  Lake. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  St.  Joseph  county  as  well  as  its 
largest  city.  Has  seven  steam  roads;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern;  Grand  Trunk;  Hichigkn  Central; 
Pennsylvania;  Chicago,  Indiana  and  Southern;  New  Jersey, 
Indiana  and  Ills.,  Lake  Erie  and  Western;  Electric  lines — 
Chicago.  South  Bend  and  Northern  Indiana;  Chicago.  Lake 
Shore  and  South  Bend;  Southern  Michigan.  Exceptional 
freight  facilities  over  Main  Trunk  and  Division  lines,  con¬ 
necting  with  every  road  centering  in  Chicago  districts. 

Principal  Industries 

Automobiles,  watches,  farmer  implements,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines.  textiles,  underwear,  ranges,  toys,  plows,  shirts, 
woolen  mills,  flour,  paper,  brick,  chairs,  scales,  brooms, 
gloves,  baking  powder,  cigars,  bicycles,  scales,  sewing 
machine  fixtures,  machinery,  electric  specialties,  trunks, 
harness,  wagons  and  time  locks. 

Special  Information 

Over  200  distinct  products  are  manufactured  by  250 
establishments,  involving  854,000,000  invested  capital  with 
annual  wages  of  over  815.000,000  producing  annually  over 
838.000,000  in  manufactured  goods.  Total  length  of  streets, 
alleys  and  avenues  and  city  limits  819  miles;  lighted  by 
1,501  public  lights.  Main  Street  is  illuminate  by  Boule¬ 
vard  Cluster  lights. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Mishawaka,  a  prosperous,  busy,  unusually  vigorous,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  city  of  13,000  population,  joins 
South  Bend  on  the  East  and  Is  connected  with  It  by  street 
cars  with  very  frequent  service.  Their  business  centers 
are  four  miles  apart.  Their  residence  sections  join  so  that 
in  reality  they  are  almost  as  one  city.  Mishawaka  is 
so  thoroughly  covered  by  the  South  Bend  daily  newspapers, 
that  it  has  no  daily. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Groceries  .  5 

Fruits  .  2 

Confectioners  .  5 


Shopping  district  on  Michigan 
Street  five  blocks,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Main  St.,  Jefferson  Blvd., 
two  blocks  east  from  Michigan 
Street  for  five  blocks. 


Residential  Features 


Practically  all  separate  dwell¬ 
ings  of  good,  permanent  charac¬ 
ter. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger).  ,14 

Auto.  (Truck) . 13 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys.l7 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys.l3 

Bakers  . 25 

Cigar  Stores . 16 

Cloaks  and  Suits..— 

Clothiers  . 16 

Confectioners  . 35 


Delicatessen  .  2 

Dress  Makers . 15 

Druggists  . 33 

Dry  Goods . 37 

Department  Stores . .  5 

Electrical  .  7 

Florists  .  9 

Fruits  . — 

Furniture  . 16 


Furriers  .  4 

Garages  . 40 

Grocers  . 220 

Hardware  . 12 

Hats  and  Caps .  1 

Jewelry  . 13 

Ladies'  Tailors .  6 

Meat  Markets  ...  .71 


Men's  Furnishings.  .12 


Merchant  Tailors  ...  29 

Milliners  . 18 

Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  . 14 

Pianos  .  8 

Restaurants  . 37 

Shoe  Dealers . 17 

Sporting  Goods . 6 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

South  Bend’s  trading  area  extends  about  twenty- 
five  miles;  North  and  including  Southern  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana;  south  including  Lakeville, 
Pine  and  Walkerton;  west  including  Crumstown, 
Lydick,  New  Carlisle;  east  including  Osceola  and 
Elkhart. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Mr.  Frank  J.  Green,  Mgr.  of  the  South 
Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  statements,  schools,  stores  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers  | 


South  Bend  Tribune  (Eve.A  Sun.). 
News-Times  (Mom.,  Eve.ft  Sun.). 


ONE  PAPER 

The  South  Bend  News-Times  is  published  morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Every 
week  day  there  are  Morning  and  Evening  editions  and  every  Sunday  there  is  one  edi¬ 
tion,  in  the  Morning. 

The  advertising  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  one  newspaper — for  instance,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  buy  space  in  the  morning  or  evening  edition  alone.  If  advertising  starts  in 
the  morning  it  runs  through  the  evening  edition.  If  it  starts  in  the  evening  it  runs 
through  the  morning.  All  advertising  is  checked  on  this  basis — as  one  newspaper. 

The  circulation  is  17,000,  with  practically  no  duplication — less  than  100.  The 
News-Times  is  emphatically  the  paper  to  u.e  in  the  South  Bend  territory. 

ASK  US  FOR  NEWS-TIMES,  JR. 

South  Bend  News-Times  ^ 

Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday  j 

J.  M.  STEPHENSON,  PUBLISHER  j 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN  | 

Chicago  New  York  Detroit  Atlanta  Kansas  City 
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GARY,  IM). 


Population 

City 

1920  Census  . 

_  55.344 

Classed 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

City. 

....  55,344 

as 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

City 

and 

Industrial 

Suburban  . . 

_  65.000 

Native  Whites  . 

80% 

Industrial  Workers  . . . 

Negroei  . 

English  Reading  . 60% 

Foreign  Bom  . 

50% 

Home  Owners 

. 8,000 

Banks 

Trust  Companies  . 

.  8 

Resources 

.$2,540,618.87 

National  . 

.  2 

Resources 

.  6.671,014.73 

State  . 

.  4 

Resources 

. .  4.900,052.20 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 

.  6 

No.  of  Pupils 

. 7,060 

High  . 

.  2 

.  688 

Parochial  . 

.  18 

No.  of  Pupils 

.  1,900 

Theatres 

3  Movie  and  Vaude¬ 
ville.  Total  seats  6.865. 
7  Moving  Picture. 


Churches 

10  Catholic — 5  Bap¬ 
tist. 


Location 

Npw  York  Central;  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Pierre  Marquette; 
Wabaih;  Hichiaan  Central;  Chicaao,  Indiana  and  Southern; 
Pennsylvania  Lines;  Nickel  Plate;  Indiana  Harbor  Belt; 
Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern;  Electric  Lines — Gary  and 
Southern;  Valparaiso  and  Northern  South  Shore  Lines. 


Principal  Industries 

Steel,  foundries,  bolts,  screws,  springs,  batteries,  metal 
doors,  rails,  car  wheels,  plates,  sheets,  tin  plate,  mer¬ 
chant  steel,  bridge  and  structural  steel,  cold  rolled  steel, 
metallic  doors,  auto  trucks,  electric  batteries,  metal  lath, 
coke  and  by-products. 


Special  Information 

V.  S.  steel  Corporation's  largest  plant  is  located  in  Gary, 
The  employees  in  this  plant  number  22,000.  The  annual 
payroll  of  Gary  is  240,000,000.  Gary's  industry  is  con¬ 
centrated.  The  largest  steel  works  in  the  world  are 
located  here.  Indiana  Steel  Company  has  12  blast  furnaces 
and  four  more  will  be  built.  Besides  there  are  innumerable 
open  hearths  and  rolling  mills.  The  largest  tin  plate  mill 
in  the  world  is  also  in  Gary,  These  mills  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  most  economical  in  operation  of  any  in  the 
world,  thus  insuring  continuous  operation.  Business  in¬ 
stitutions  and  resources  of  banks  show  amazing  growth. 
High  wages  rule  in  ail  industries. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Gary  has  very  few  suburban  towns. 
There  are  practically  no  farms  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  but  a  good  many 
truck  gardens. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  . 2 

Cigars  .  1 

Hardware  .  1 

Electrical  .  1 

Chicago  houses 

supply  this  terri¬ 

tory. 


Retail  Section 

Three  miles  on  Broadway, 
two  miles  on  Washington, 
half  mile  on  Fifth  Ave. 

Residential  Features 

The  residential  section  is 
made  up  of  one  and  two- 
family  houses.  Some  large 
apartment  buildings. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger).  7 

Auto.  (Truck) .  5 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy.  8 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  20 

Bakers  .  22 

Cigar  Stores  .  14 

Cloaks  and  Suits ...  4 

Clothiers  .  20 

Confectioners  . 24 


Delicatessen  .  3 

Dress  Makers  _  10 

Druggists  .  38 

Dry  Goods  .  5 

Department  Stores.  3 

Electrical  .  9 

Florists  .  5 

Fruits  . 

Furniture  .  19 


Furriers  . 

Oarages  .  33 

Grocers  . 118 

Hardware  .  10 

Hats  and  Caps _ 

Jewelry  .  10 

Ladies'  Tailors  ...  1 

Meat  Markets  ....  60 


Men's  Furnishings.  9 


Merchant  Tailors..  17 

Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  ....  6 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  . 47 

Shoe  Dealers  .  10 

Sporting  Goods....  2 
Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

Takes  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Crown  Point, 
Hobart,  East  Gary  and  Merrillville.  These  towns  have 
some  10,000  population. 

Gary’s  trading  area  is  growing.  In  the  beginning 
and  for  some  years  it  did  not  exist.  In  the  next  few 
years  as  Gary  reaches  and  passes  100,000,  the  trading 
radius  will  be  increased. 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  Harry  W.  Sommers,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commercial  Club.  City  Directory,  School  Superintendent  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers 


Post  (£ve.) 
Tribune  (Morn.) 


THE  GARY  EVENING  POST 

Is  the  Only  Paper  That  Completely  Covers  Gary 

Largest  circulation. 

Largest  volume  of  local  advertising. 

Largest  volume  of  national  advertising. 

Largest  volume  of  classified  advertising. 

Only  A.  B.  C.  paper  in  Gary 

CIRCULATION  OVER  6,000  NET  PAID 

J.  R.  SNYDER,  MANAGER 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


New  York  City 

Frank  R.  Northrop,  305  Fifth  Avenue 


Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Powers,  Mgr.,  Association  Building 
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Population 

1920  Censua  .  36,524 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City .  36,524 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  .  54.000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial 


Location 

Seventy  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis.  On  the  Penn* 
sylvania.  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Cen* 
tral  Indiana  and  Big  Four  Railroads.  Indiana  Union  Trac* 
tion  Lines  with  five  branches. 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  born  . 


Trust  Companies 
National  . 


89'  ^  Industrial  workers  .... 

h*/r  English  reading  .  98% 

6%j  •  Home  owners  .  65% 


Banks 

■  ®  Resources  ....$11,567,781.17 


Schools 


Principal  Industries 

Gears,  glass  fruit  jars,  pianos,  gloves,  forging,  brass 
and  aluminum  foundries,  auto  parts,  bridges,  steel  and 
wire,  cap  and  set  screws,  caskets,  oil  engines,  auto  wheels, 
silver  plating,  baby  walkers,  paper,  lawn  mowers,  school 
furniture,  plow  handles,  automobile  bodies,  dreless  stoves, 
glass  insulators,  electric  light  6xtures,  bed  ^^prings,  daven¬ 
ports,  cots,  boilers. 


Public  Grade  .  12 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  1 


T  heatres 

One  vaudeville  and  picture 
house;  7  movies. 


No.  of  Pupils  .  5,311 

No.  of  Pupils  .  1,391 

No.  of  Pupils  .  450 


Churches 

38  churches;  all  denomina¬ 
tions. 


Special  Information 

Ball  Brothers  Glass  Mfg.  Company,  the  largest  fruit  jar 
manufacturers  of  the  world,  are  located  here.  General 
Motors  Company  are  building  a  large  plant  in  Muncie  and 
will  manufacture  automobiles  and  automobile  parts.  Muncie 
showed  a  fifty  per  cent  growth  in  population.  It  now  ranks 
sixth  city  in  the  state. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 


Suburban  and  Farm 
Resident^ 

Winchester,  4,500;  Yorktown,  800;  Eaton.  1.500;  Albany, 
1.300;  Daleville,  1.200;  Dunkirk.  3.100;  Farmland.  907; 
Gaston.  1.200;  Hartford,  6.200;  Matthews.  300:  Middle* 
town.  1,174;  Montpelier,  6,200;  New  Castle.  10.000;  Port* 
land.  6.000;  Redkee.  1.800;  Union  City,  3.209. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Groceries 

Meats 

Fruits 

Candy 

Tobacco 


*  Nine  blocks  on  Walnut,  three 

2  blocks  on  Main,  four  blocks  on 

3  Mulberry,  nine  blocks  scattered 
all  in  center  of  city.  A  small 

"  section  in  south  end  of  city.  Also 

4  a  section  near  the  Ball  Brothers 
Mfg.  Company. 


Residential 


Features 


Muncie  is  noted  for  its  many 
beautiful  homes  with  its  spacious 
and  well  kept  lawns.  Nearly  all 
the  homes  are  one  family  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passenger)..  14 

Auto  (Truck)  .  5 

Auto  (Tires)  Ageys  19 
Auto  (Parts)  Ageys  19 

Bakers  .  9 

Cigar  Stores . 29 

Cloaks  and  Suits..,  16 

Clothiers  .  13 

Confectioners .  6 


Delicatessen  .  2 

Dress  Makers  .  4 

Druggists  .  24 

Dry  Goods  .  7 

Department  Stores..  3 

Electrical  .  5 

Florists  .  4 

Fruits  .  3 

Furniture  .  18 


Garages  .  12 

Grocers  . 160 

Hardware  .  10 

Hats  and  Caps....  6 

Jewelry  .  9 

Ladies'  Tailors  ....  1 

Meat  Markets  ....127 
Men's  Furnishings..  13 
Merchant  Tailors...  23 


Milliners  .  8 

Opticians  .  5 

Photographers  .  10 

Pianos  .  8 

Restaurants  .  60 

Shoe  Dealers  . 14 

Sporting  Goods  ....  3 

Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Extends  North  to  Montpelier,  South  to  New- 
eastle.  West  to  Daleville,  East  to  Union  City. 
This  covers  a  radius  of  about  thirty  miles. 


NOTE 


Sources  from  which  fads  and  figures  were  secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Iftuncie  Commercial  Club,  Banks,  Supt.  of  Schools  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers : 


(Eve.)  Press 
(Morn.)  Star 


You  Cover  Muncie^ — and  More — in 


The  Muncie  Star  Morning  Papei 


Munrie,  with  her  great  factories  and  ever-inrreasing  industries  and  population, 
is  alone  a  rich  and  prosperous  city  to  appeal  to.  But  the  Muncie  Star  doesn't  stop 
there.  It  is  also  the  morning  paper  of  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers  in  ten 
counties  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  heavy  producing  farming  regions  of  the 
state. 

The  advertiser  who  wouhl  cover  this  territory  at  one  stroke  will  choose  the 
Muncie  Star. 

Circulation  More  Than  Double  That  of  Any  Other  Muncie  Paper 

STAR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Special  Representatives: 

JOHN  GLASS,  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY, 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicag^o  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY,  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  STAR  LEAGUE 


ADVERTISING  RATE 


1 

Individu.il  K.ite  |•^om^)ination  Rate 
l)aily.  Sunday  Daily.  Sunday 

India  napoli* 

.15 

.20 

.14 

.19 

Muncie.  .  . 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

Terre  Haute 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

Totals  .  . 

.28 

.33 

.25 

.30 

’^Combination  rate  granted  only 
on  condition  equal  space  be  used  in 
all  three  publications  within  twelve 
months. 

Space  used  in  individual  newspaper  will 
1)0  charged  at  individual  rate  of  each  news¬ 
paper. 
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EDITORS  PI JRT.TSHFR 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~ 


LA  PORTE,  I^D. 


Population 


City 


1920  Centut  . 

....  15,158 

Classed 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.. 

_  15,158 

as 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 

and 

Industrial 

Suburban  . 

_  17,100 

Farming 

Native  Whitet . 

Industrial 

Workers  ..  40'-r 

Negrova  . . 

..  1% 

English  Reading  .  95''r 

Foreign  Born  . 

83>4% 

Home  Owners  . 2,000 

Banks 

Saving!  . 

...  1 

Resources 

. $2,245,729.76 

National  . 

...  1 

Resources 

_  2.809.586.89 

State  . 

...  3 

Resouroes 

_  6.358,447.96 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 

...  4 

Pupils  . . . . 

High  . 

...  1 

Pupils  . . . 

.  830 

Parochial  . 

...  4 

Pupils  . . . 

.  800 

Theatres 

Churches 

1  movie  and  vaudeville, 

3  Evangelical.  2  Lutheran. 

total  seat!  1.740.  2 

movie 

3  Methodists.  3  Catholic.  6 

houses  exclusively. 


other  denominations. 


Location 


On  the  New  York  Central,  Fere  Marquette,  and  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroads.  Chicago.  South  Bend  and  In¬ 
diana  Trolley  Line. 


Principal  Industries 

A^icultunil  implements,  woolen  mills,  bicycles,  meat 
slicing  machines,  artificial  flowers,  furniture,  pianos,  auto¬ 
mobile  tires,  foundries,  boxes,  picture  frames,  women's  gar¬ 
ments.  engines,  baby  carriages,  wire  and  steel  mats,  brooms, 
pattern  and  model  works,  machine  shops,  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  boilers,  flour  mills,  barrels,  engines,  threshers.  A 
rich  farming  community  surrounds  La  Porte. 


Special  Information 

The  Advance-Bumely  Company,  employing  2,000  men,  is 
La  Porte's  largest  industry.  Other  nationally  known  con¬ 
cerns  are  Cable  Piano  Company,  United  States  Slicing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  La  Porte  Woolen  Mills  and  Kumfy  Kab 
Company  (manufacturers  of  baby  carriages).  La  Porte  has 
over  30  factories  and  an  annual  payroll  exceeding  $6,000,000. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Westville,  population  COO;-  Wanatha,  1,000;  La  Crosse. 
1,600;  Union  Mills  and  Wellsboro,  700;  Hanna,  300;  and 
Stillwell.  200.  There  are  about  2,500  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  Porte. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  .  1 

Fruits  .  8 

Chicago  houses  sup¬ 
ply  this  territory. 


Retail  Section 

-About  three-quarters  of  a 
on  Lincoln  Highway  and  a 
scattered  stores. 


mile 

few 


Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one  •  family 
houses.  Some  two  fiats  and  a  few 
larger  apartments. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Passenger).  7 

Auto.  (Truck)  _  4 

Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  .  8 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  .  6 

Bakers  .  7 

Cigar  Stores  .  6 

CHoaks  and  Suits..  0 
Clothiers  .  6 


Confectioners  .  4 

Delicatessen  .  0 

Dressmakers  .  3 

Druggists  .  S 

Dry  Goods  .  6 

Department  Stores .  2 

Electrical  .  3 

Florists  .  4 

Fruits  .  0 

Furniture  .  3 


Furriers  .  0 

Garages  .  13 

Grocers  .  33 

Hardware  .  6 

Hats  and  Caps ....  0 

Jewelry  .  6 

Ladies'  Tailors....  0 
Meat  Markets  ....  19 
Men's  Furnishings .  1 

Merchant  Tailors..  4 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  3 

Photographers  ....  3 

Pianos  .  3 

Restaurants  .  9 

Shoe  Dealers  .  2 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  2 


Includes  15  small  towns  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles. 
Reached  mostly  by  Bus  Lines  and  train.  The  South  area 
extends  to  Knox,  Inc.  The  North  to  Three  Oaks,  Michigan. 
East  to  New  Carlisle,  and  West  to  Chesterton.  La  Porte  is 
the  county  seat  and  gets  practically  all  the  trade  from  the 
surrounding  towns. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  fads  and  figurts  were  secured;  L.  M.  Vaughn,  Secretary -Manager, 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  City  Directory,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  etc. 


Newspapers 


La  Porte  Herald  and  La  Porte 
Argus. 


The  Intelligent  Space  Buyer 

SHOULD  GIVE  LaPORTE,  IND.,  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION  BECAUSE: 

It  has  15,158  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  live  in  their  own  homes — 

It  has  45,000  people  within  trading  distance,  many  of  whom  own  or  operate  profitable  farms — 
It  has  five  banks,  whose  total  deposits  amount  to  considerably  over  $11,000,000. 


AND  ALSO  BECAUSE  | 

THE  HERALD 

Covers  La  Porte  over  85%  with  a  net  paid  circulation  of  3,730 —  |i 

Has  nearly  double  the  net  paid  circulation  of  its  competitor  regardless  of  the  tact  The  Herald  sells  |! 
for  3c  per  copy  while  the  price  of  its  competitor  is  2c —  j 

It  is  the  one  daily  that  covers  the  field  in  a  manner  that  insures  advertisers  complete  distribution  j 

in  LaPorte.  | 

IN  LaPORTE,  IND.  , 

USE  THE  HERALD 

A.  R.  KEATOR,  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago  GEO.  B.  DAVID,  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  j 
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EDITOR  &PI)RTJSHF:R 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~ 


LEBANON,  IND. 


Population 


1920  Census  .  6,257 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  .  6,257 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  .  10,100 


City 

Classed 


Agricultural, 


Native  Whites  . 97% 

Negroes  .  1% 

Foreign  born  .  2% 


Industrial  workers  . . .  10% 

English  reading  . 99% 

Home  owners  . 1,260 


Banks 


Savings  .  2 

Trust  Companies  .  1 

National  .  1 

State  .  2 


Resources  . $5,127,680 

Total  resources  for  banks  in 
county  ....$12,000,000.00 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  S 

High  .  1 

Theatres 

Motion  Picture  .  2 

Two  motion  picture  the¬ 
atres  with  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  750. 


Pupils  .  1,200 

Pupils  .  800 


Churches 

Eight  churches  of  various 
denominations. 


Location 

Tweihty-eiglit  miles  northwest  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  on  the  Big  Four,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Central  Indiana  R.  R.;  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  &  Eastern  trolley  line.  Lebanon  & 
Thomtown. 


Principal  Industries 

Condensed  milk  plant  —  furniture  — 
kitchen  cahinets  —  lumber  mills — Indus, 
wheels — cream  separator  factory — motor 
parts — cigar  manufacturer — saw  and  plan¬ 
ning  mills — gloves. 

Special  Information 

Lebanon  is  the  County  seat  and  heart 
of  a  most  prosperous  district.  Skilled  la¬ 
bor  wage  $35;  unskilled  labor  wage  $25.00. 
A  large  percentage  of  population  is  retired 
farmers. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Thorntown,  1,800;  Zionsville,  600; 
Whitest  own,  500;  Advance,  4.50;  James¬ 
town,  250. 

Farming  and  dairying  district. 


Wholesalers 

The  local  retail 
establishments  are 
supplied  entirely 
by  the  wholesale 
houses  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


Retail  Section 

The  shopping  center 
extends  about  fourteen 
blocks  in  center  of  the 
city. 

Residential  Features 

Most  all  one-family 
houses.  A  few  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Paiienger) .  10 

Auto.  (Truck) .  5 

Auto.  (Tirol)  Agcy  12 
Auto.  (Part*)  Agcy  8 

Baker*  .  3 

Cigar  Stores  .  3 

Cloaks  and  Suits. ...  2 
Clothiers  .  6 


Confectioners  ....  4 

Dress  Makers .  2 

Druggists  .  5 

Dry  Goods  .  3 

Department  Stores .  1 

Electrical  .  3 

Florists  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 


Furniture  .  4 

Garages  .  12 

Grocers  .  16 

Hardware  .  4 

Jewelry  .  3 

Heat  Markets .  6 

Men's  Furnishings. .  5 

Merchant  Tailors  . .  2 


Milliners  .  3 

Opticians  .  3 

Photographers .  2 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers  .  0 

Sporting  Goods  ....  1 

Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Consists  of  practically  all  of  Boone  County. 
The  electric  and  steam  roads  radiating  into 
practically  every  part  of  the  county. 


NOTE; 


Sources  from  u'liich  facts  and  figures  were  secured: 
schools,  stores  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  statements. 


Newspapers 


(Eve.)  Reporter 
(Wkly.)  Pioneer 


TTie  Above  Facts  Tell  You  Why  It’s  Easy  To  Sell  It  In 

LEBANON,  INDIANA 


WHEN  YOU  USE  THE 

Lebanon  Daily  Reporter 

The  Only  Daily  in  Boone  County 
EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

This  modern  and  enterprising  newspaper  not  only  covers  the  City  of  Lebanon — in  fact,  is  its 
one  local  source  of  daily  news — but  is  largely  read  in  the  prosperous  towns  surrounding  Lebanon 
such  as,  Advance,  Gadsden,  Hazelrigg,  Kirklin,  Jamestown,  New  Ross,  Rosston,  Terhune,  Thorn- 
town,  Whitestown  and  Zionsville,  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  rich  farming  communities  contiguous 
thereto. 

The  DAILY  REPORTER  forms  the  one  and  only  key  that  can  unlock  for  you  the  riches  of 
this  prosperous  and  intelligent  American  community. 

SWORN  GOVERNMENT  CIRCULATION  3190 


THE  LEBANON  DAILY  REPORTER 

ESTABLISHED  1891  LEBANON,  INDIANA 
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What  Others  Think  Of 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER! 


Suixtv  1117  WoMUD  HvflUUlNO.  NfcwYOHK 


Space  Buyers’  Charts  and  Market  Surveys 


.  ,  .“mighty  valuable  information.” 

E.  M.  Hemphill, 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc. 

.  .  .“invaluable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.” 

W.  C.  R.  Harris 
Toronto  Star. 

.  .  .  “of  great  value  as  an  advertisement  of  our 
state  and  its  cities.” 

Roscoe  D.  Wyatt, 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

.  .  .“help  us  answer  (juickly  and  reliably 
many  a  (juestion  that  heretofore  has  re(|uired 
time  to  look  up.” 

F.  W.  Lawrence, 

George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

.  .  .  “it  seems  to  cover  about  everything  worth 
while.” 

A.  C.  Smith, 

Van  Patten,  Inc. 


.  .  .  “especially  good  work  and  we  extend  to 
you  our  hearty  endorsement.” 

Geo.  F.  Smith, 

Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc. 

.  .  .“did  not  realize  how  much  help  it  would 
be  until  I  saw  the  finished  product .  .  .  we  will 
most  decidedly  keep  it  on  file.” 

Charles  Presbrey, 

Frank  Presbrey  Co. 

.  .  .“we  do  not  know  of  anything  which  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  way  of  market  and 
trade  analysis  which  so  fundamentally  fits  in 
with  our  needs.” 

A.  At.  Lewis, 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

.  .  .“we  think  this  contains  very  valuable  in¬ 
formation  and  wish  to  send  one  copy  to  our 
Canadian  office,  one  copy  to  our  London  office 
and  one  to  our  Paris  office.” 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Space  Buyers’  Charts  and  Market  Surveys 

(SUPPLEMENTS  OF  REGULAR  EDITIONS) 


present  an  unrivalled  advertising  opportunity  to  newspaper  publishers  who  desire  to 
reach  the  national  advertisers  and  space  buyers. 
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Stores 


JEFFERSONVILE,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census .  10.098 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  10,098 


Classed  As 


Agricultural  and 
Industrial. 


Native  Whites  . 9S'/r 

Negroes  .  OO'/r 

Foreign  Born  .  30  Tr 

Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  6 

Theatres  .  5 

Churches  .  8 


Auto.  (Passenger) . 
Auto.  (Truck).... 
Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy 
Auto.  (Farts)  Agcy 
Bakers  . 


Industrial  Workers  . . .  25% 

English  Reading  . 98% 

Home  Owners  .  65% 

Resources  . $4,858,610 

No.  of  Pupils  .  2,000 

Seats  . 1.250 


B EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

'—SPACE  BUYERS  CHART~ 

Location 

On  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Louisville,  Ky. ,  on  the  Penn., 
B.  Sc  0.  S.  W.  Rys. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber,  car  works,  laundry  supplies,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  ship  yards,  canning,  furniture. 

Special  Information 

Jeffersonville  is  the  county  seat  of  Clark  county. 


Cloaks  and  Suits..  4 
Clothiers  .  6 


8 

Confectioners  . 

3 

Florists  . 

.  2 

Hats  and  Caps..., 

3 

Opticians  . 

.  2 

4 

Delicatessen  . 

Fruits  . 

....  3 

Jewflry  . 

3 

Photographers  ... 

..  3 

4 

Dress  Makers  . . . . 

12 

Furniture  . 

....  4 

Ladies'  Tailors.... 

1 

Pianos  . 

.  3 

4 

Druggists  . 

5 

Furriers  . 

....  1 

Meat  Markets  . . . . 

17 

Restaurants  . 

.  2 

6 

Dry  Goods  . , 

4 

Garages  . 

....  12 

Men's  Furnishings, 

4 

Shoe  Dealers  . . . . 

.  4 

5 

Department  Stores. 

2 

Grocers  . 

....  49 

Merchant  Tailors.. 

2 

Sporting  Goods  . . 

.  1 

4 

3 

Hardware  . . .  . 

....  4 

Milliners  . 

4 

Stationers  . 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 
GREENSBURG,  IND. 
GREENCASTLE,  IND. 
FRANKLIN,  IND. 
EDINBURGH,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

No  suburbs  of  any  importance  from  a  retail  standpoint. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Supplied  from  Louis-  About  12  blocks  in  centre  of 
ville,  Ky.  town- 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  homes. 


Trading  Area 

Trade  comes  from  most  of  the  towns  in  the  county. 

Newspapers 

News  (E.)  •  Star  (E.) 

Emmett  Taylor,  Supt.  of  Schools;  bank  reports  and  .mer¬ 
chants  furnished  facts. 


Location 

47  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Ry.  and  I.  Sc  C.  E.  Traction. 

Principal  Industries 

Cigars,  bottling,  lumber. 

Special  Information 

Greenskurg  is  the  county  seat  of  Decatur  county. 


Trading  Area 

Takes  in  entire  county  of  Decatur. 

Newspapers 

News  (E.)  Times  (E.) 

E.  C.  Jerman.  Supt.  of  Schools,  directory  and  others  fur¬ 
nished  facts. 


Location 

33  miles  East  of  Terre  Haute,  39  miles  west  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  on  the  Vandalia,  Monon,  and  Big  Four  R.  R.  Also 
T.  H.  L.  &  E.  Traction. 

Principal  Industries 

Cabinets,  handles,  lightning  rods,  lumber,  flour  and  Ice. 

Special  Information 

Greencastle  has  a  Carnegie  public  library.  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity  is  located  here,  a  co-cducational  school  with  about 
LOGO  students.  County  seat  of  Putnam  county. 


Trading  Area 

Consists  of  entire  county. 

Newspapers 

Banner  (E.)  Herald  (E.) 

Commercial  Club,  directory,  and  Edwin  C.  Dodson,  Supt.,  of 
Schools,  furnished  facts. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Smithland  150,  Amity  100.  Needham  200.  About  1,600 
farms  in  the  county. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

None.  Several  blocks  in  centre  of  city. 

Residential  Features 

Practically  all  frame  one-family 
houses. 


Twenty  miles  south  of  Indianapolis  on  the  C.  C.  C,  Sc 
St.  L.  R.  R.,  Penn,  and  I.  C.  Sc  S.  Traction. 

Principal  Industries 

Faint,  galvanized  wire,  and  furniture. 

Special  Information 

Franklin  College,  a  Baptist  institution,  is  located  here. 


Trading  Area 

South  to  Nintvah.  East  to  Bengal.  West  to  Exchange 
and  North  to  Bargers. 

Newspapers 

Star  (E.) 

Bank  statements,  merchants,  directory  and  other  reliable 
sources. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


No  suburban  towns,  but  many  prosperous  farms  surround 
Edinburg. 


Retail  Section 


Wholesalers 


Several  blocks  in  heart  of  city. 


Residential  Features 


All  one-family  houses 


Location 

About  35  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis  on  the  P.  C. 
C.  Sc  St.  Louis  R.  R.  and  L.  C.  &  S.  Traction. 

Principal  Industries 

Veneer,  lumber,  coal,  starch  and  canning. 

Special  Information 

Edinburg  is  a  prosperous  and  energetic  town  situated  in 
the  heart  of  a  rich  farming  community. 


Trading  Area 

Consists  of  town  and  surrounding  farms  in  radius  of  about 
15  miles. 

Newspapers 

Courier  (E.) 

NOTE — Bank  statements,  directory  and  other  reliable  sources 
furnished  facts. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Practically  no  suburbs.  About  2,100  farms  in  the  county. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

None.  Around  central  square  and  few 

scattered  stores. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Westport,  Tuckertown,  Letts.  Forest  Hill,  Clarksburg 
and  Adams  are  a  few  of  the  surrounding  towns.  Many 
prosperous  farms  in  Decatur  county. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Around  square  and  about  four 
blocks  off  of  square. 

Residential  Features 

95%  are  one-family  frame 
dwellings. 


FRANKLIN,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census  . 

(Thamber  of  Commerce,  City.... 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  .  99% 

Negroes  . Very  few 

Foreign  Born  .  1% 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  .  3 

Theatres  .  8 

Churches  .  7 


Classed  As 

4.909  Agricultural 
4.909 

5.100 

Industrial  Workers  . . .  WGc 

English  Reading  . 100%, 

Home  Owners  . 75% 

Resources  . $4,095,000 

No.  of  Pupils .  975 

Seats  . 2,450 


GREEKSBURG,  IND. 


4  Resources  . $3,403,710 

4  No.  of  Pupils .  895 

3  Seats  . 1,000 

9 


Retail  Outlets  (or  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto*  (Passenger).  4  Confectioners  .  2  Florists  . 2  Hats  and  Caps.... 

Auto.  (Truck) .  2  IDeMcatessen  .  Fruits  . *. . .  3  Jewelry  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  7  Dress  Makers .  7  Furniture  .  1  Ladies'  Tailors  . . . 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4  Druggists  .  4  Furriers  .  Meat  Markets  .... 

Bakers  .  2  Dry  Goods  .  2  Oarages  .  9  Men's  Furnishings.. 

Cigar  Stores  .  2  Department  Stores.  1  Grocers  .  19  Merchant  Tailors.. 

I  Cloaks  ^ind  Suits...  1  Electrical  .  1  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  . 

Clothiers  .  4 


2  Opticians  . 

2  Photographers 

1  Pianos  . 

8  Restaurants  . . 

3  Shoe  Dealers  > 

1  Sporting  Goods 

2  Stationers  .... 


Retail  Outlets  (or  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)..  4  Confectioners  .  3  Florists  .  2  Hats  and  Caps.... 

Auto.  (Truck)  ....  2  Delicatessen  .  Fruits  .  3  Jewelry  . . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  7  Cress  Makers  ....  7  Furniture  .  1  Ladies'  Tailors.... 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4  Druggists  .  4  Furriers  . .  Meat  Markets..,.. 

Bakers  .  2  Dry  Goods  .  2  Garages  .  9  Men's  Furnishings. 

Cigar  Stores  .  2  Department  Stores.  1  Grocers  .  19  Merchant  Tailors.. 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  1  Electrical  .  1  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  . 

Clothiers  2  


Population  Classed  .As 

1920  Census  . . .  5,345  Agricultural 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. .  5.345 

Native  Whites  . 98%  Industrial  Workers  . . .  15% 

Negroes  ....Less  than  *2%  English  Reading  . 100% 

Foreign  Born  .  2%  Home  Owners  .  80%* 


Banks 

Schools 

Theatres 

Churches 


GREENCASTLE.  IND. 
Population 
1920  Census 


I  Classed  As 

■  3.780  I  Agricultural 
.  3,780  I 

Industrial  Workers....  15% 
English  Reading  ....99*t% 
Home  Owners  .  80% 


Auto.  (Passenger).  4 
Auto.  (Truck)  ...  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  6 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4 

Bakers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  .  3 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  2 
Clothiers  .  5 


Retail  Outlets  (or  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Confectioners  .  2  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps.... 

Delicatessen  .  Fruits  .  2  Jewelry  . 

Dress  Makers  ....  7  Furniture  .  2  Ladies'  Tailcrs.  .. 

Druggists  .  4  Furriers  .  Meat  Markets  .... 

Dry  Goods  .  2  Garages  .  8  Men's  Furnishings. 

Department  Stores.  1  Grocers  .  18  Merchant  Tailors.. 

Electrical  .  2  Hardware  . 3  Milliners  . 


1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 


Opticians  . . . . 
Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . .  . . 


EDINBURGH,  IND. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger).  2  Corfeetioners  .  2  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps.  .  .  . 

Auto,  (Truck)  ....  2  D  ’icate>8r :  .  Fruits  .  1  Jewelry  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  7  Dress  Makers  ....  3  Furniture  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors.... 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4  Druggists  .  3  Furriers  .  Meat  Markets  .... 

Bakers  .  1  Dry  Goods  .  1  Garages  .  6  Men's  Furnishings. 

Cigar  Stores  .  2  Department  Stores.  ..  Grocers  .  12  Merchant  Tailors.. 

(Tloaks  and  Suits..  7  Electrical  .  1  Hardware  .  2  Milliners  . 

Clothiers  .  5  


Opticians  . 

Photographers  .... 
Pianos 

Restaurants  . 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

Sporting  Goods  . . . 
Stationers  . 


2  Opticians  . 

1  Photographers 

3  Pianos  . 

4  Restaurants  . . 

2  Shoe  Dealers 

1  Sporting  Goods 

2  Stationers  .... 


Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 


Resources  ... 
No.  of  Pupils 

Students  . 

Seats  . 


$3,143,520 

.  890 

. 1,000 

. 1,550 


Population 

1920  Census  .  2,376 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City...  2,376 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  .  3.000 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born 

Banks  . 

Schools  . 

Theatres  . 

Churches  . 


Industrial  Workers...  10% 


English  Reading  ...,100% 

Home  Owners  .  78% 

Resources  . $2,175,000 

No.  of  Pupils .  575 

Seats  . 1,540 


1 

1 

1 

4 

3 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born  .  . 
Students  . 


.  98% 

.Very  few 
....  2% 
. . . .  1,000 


Banks 

Schools 

Colleges 

Theatres 

Churches 


. 99% 

Very  few 

.  1% 
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MARION,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Cen»u«  .  23,747 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  23,747 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban  .  48,670 


Classed  As 

Industrial, 


Native  Whites  .  897<r 

Negroes  .  6% 

Foreign  bom  .  6% 


Industrial  workers  , .  33V4% 
English  reading  . . . ,  96% 

Home  owners  .  .  S.660 


Banks  .  7  Theatres  .  7 

Besources  . $13,000,000  Seats  . 4,500 

Schools  .  18  Churches  .  41 

Pupils  .  6,257 


X4EDITOR&  PUBLISHERI 

—'SPACE  BUYERS  CHART ~ 

Location 

Pennsylvania,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Toledo,  St,  Louis  & 
Western  and  Big  Four  Railroads,  3  troley  lines  enter  city. 

Principal  Industries 

Paper,  foundries,  brass,  automobile  accessories,  trucks, 
furniture,  shoes,  and  flour.  Electrical  appliances,  bat¬ 
teries,  boilers,  drop  forging,  stoves,  mattresses,  gloves, 
catsup,  canned  goods,  tanks,  insulated  wire,  fertilizer,  oil 
well  machinery,  coal  mining  machinery,  grates,  motors. 

Special  Information 

87  industries,  annual  payroll  $11.6C0.CC0. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger).  11 
Auto.  (Truck)  ....  11 
Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys  20 
Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  15 

Bakers  .  10 

Cigar  Stores  .  6 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . .  4 


Clothiers  .  12 

Confectioners  .  4 

Dress  Makers  .  19 

Druggists  .  20 

Dry  Goods  .  7 

Department  Stores.  4 
Electrical  .  9 


Florists  .  6 

Fruits  .  6 

Furniture  .  11 

Furriers  .  2 

Garages  .  12 

Grocers  .  97 

Hardware  .  10 


Hats  and  Caps  ...  3 

Jewelry  .  7 

Ladies’  Tailor  ....  5 

Meat  Markets  .  48 

Hen's  Furnishings. .  6 

Merchant  Tailors. . .  2 

Milliners  .  6 


Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  .  7 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  . 42 

Shoe  Dealers  . 12 

Sporting  Goods  ...  3 

Stationers  .  3 


MARION.  IND. 

MADISON,  IND. 
LOGANSPORT,  IND. 
KOKOMO,  IND. 
KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Converse,  1.200;  Fairmont,  2,700;  Fowlerton,  350;  Gas 
City,  3,600;  Herbst,  300;  Jonesborougb,  1,900;  Mathews, 
850;  Swayzee,  1.500;  Upland.  1,000;  Ifan  Buren,  1,200, 
There  are  2,550  farms  in  the  county. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  2 

Candy  . 3 

Fruits  . 2 

Gloves  .  3 

Rubber  .  1 


Retail  Section 

Main  section  around  the  square. 

Residential  Features 

The  biggest  percentage  are 
cne-familv  houses. 


Trading  Area 

Huntington  on  the  north,  Summitville  on  the  south,  east 
to  Blufiton  and  west  to  Amhoy, 

Newspapers 

Chronicle  (E.).  Leader-Tribune  (M.),  Leader-Tribune  (Sun,), 
Observer  (W.) 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  secured; 
Neil  Banter,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


MADISON,  IND. 

Population 

1910  Census  .  6.934 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  .  25,000 


Native  Whites  . 90% 

Negroes  .  1% 

Foreign  bom  .  9% 

Industrial  workers  . . .  20% 

English  reading  .  100% 

Home  owners  .  1,580 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 

6.934 

9,000 

Center. 

25,000 

Banks 

Resources  ....  $5,049,586.72 

Schools  .  6 

Pupils  .  1,860 

Theatres  .  2 

Beats  .  1,500 

Churches  .  15 


Location 

On  Ohio  River,  Fifty  miles  above  Louisville,  On  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  86  miles  southeast  of  Indianapolis. 

Principal  Industries 

Hubs  and  spokes,  furniture,  buttons,  cotton,  woolen  fac¬ 
tories,  meat  and  vegetable  packing,  steamboat  and  barge 
building;  largest  tobacco  market  in  Indiana. 

Special  Information 

Madison  is  the  only  town  of  any  size  within  a  radius  of 
flfty  miles.  It  is  the  wholesale  and  retail  center  of  this 
territory.  Hanover  College,  having  an  enrollment  of  400 
students,  is  located  here. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  many  prosperous  farms  surrounding  Madison. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  2 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  . 4 


Retail  Section 

Madison  has  an  exceptionally 
attractive  retail  district.  The 
stores  are  practically  all  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

Residential  Features 

Modem  and  well-kept  houses. 
Practically  all  one-family  houses. 


Auto.  (Passenger).  4 

Retail  Outlets 

Clothiers  .  12 

for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Electrical  .  1  Hats  and  Caps - 

4 

Photographers 

.  2 

Trading  Area 

Extends  over  a  radius  of  forty  miles. 

Auto.  (Truck)  ....  8 

Confectioners  . 

3 

Florists  . 

_  2 

Jewelry  . 

3 

Pianos  . 

.  3 

Newspapers 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys  12 

Delicatessen  . 

2 

Fruits  . 

....  4 

Meat  Markets  .... 

8 

Restaurants  .... 

.  6 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  4 

Dress  Makers  . . . . 

20 

Furniture  . . . 

_  3 

Men’s  Furnishings. 

8 

.  6 

Courier  (E.),  Herald  (E.), 

Bakers  .  6 

Druggists  . 

5 

Garages  . 

_  9 

Merchant  Tailors  . 

2 

Sporting  Goods  . 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  secured: 

Cigar  Stores  .  3 

Dry  Goods  . 

7 

Grocers  . 

_ 35 

Milliners  . 

3 

Secretary  of  Commercial  Club,  Banks.  City  Directory  and 

Cloaks  and  Suits  7 

Department  Stores. 

2 

Hardware  . . . 

....  8 

Opticians  . 

3 

Stationers  . 

.  8 

other  reliable  sources. 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 

Population  |  Industrial. 

1920  Census  .  22,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City..  22,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  . 80,000 

Native  Whites  . 91%  Industrial  workers 

Negroes. ..  .One-half  of  1% 

Foreign  bom  .  9% 

Banks  .  6 

Schools  .  13 

Theatres  .  5 

Churches  .  23 


Classed  As 


80% 

English  reading  . 98% 

Home  owners  . 3.500 

Resources  . $8,000,000 

Pupils  .  3.771 

Seats  .  2,700 


Location 

On  two  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R,  and  Wabash 
R.  R.  Two  trolley  lines. 

Principal  Industries 

Brooms,  carriages,  automobiles,  show  cases,  books  and 
stationery,  automobile  bodies,  cement  bricks,  cigars,  candy, 
corsets,  wall  beds.  Are  engines.  Ashing  tackle,  radiators  and 
equipment,  piano  benches,  garments,  plow  handles,  medicine, 
optical  supplies,  oxygen,  castings,  machinery,  paper,  woolen 
goods,  furniture,  barrels,  rugs,  overalls. 

Special  Information 

Logansport  is  an  important  shipping  center  for  lumber. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Galveston,  population  1,200;  Lincoln,  150;  Twelve  Mile, 
100;  Young  America,  800;  Delphi,  2.500;  Walton,  1,0W; 
Royal  Center,  1,500;  Deer  Creek,  200;  Burlington,  150; 
Flora,  1,886,  This  is  a  center  of  a  beautiful  farming  dis¬ 
trict.  having  2,000  farms  in  the  vicinity. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 

Fruits  . 

Confectioner  . 


Retail  Section 


Twenty-four  blocks  of  stores  in 
centre  of  city. 


Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one-family  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto. 

( Passenger) . 

13 

Clothiers  . 

..  10 

Auto. 

(Truck)  . . . 

10 

Confectioners  . . 

..  4 

Auto. 

(Tires)  Ageys  15 

Dress  Makers  . . 

..  17 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  14 

Druggists  . 

..  14 

Bakers  . 

10 

Dry  Goods  . 

..  11 

Ci^ar  Stores  . 

6 

Electrical  . 

..  5 

Florists  .  3 

Furniture  .  5 

Garages  .  15 

Grocers  .  73 

Hardware  .  4 

Jewelry  .  8 


Ladies’  Tailors  ...  2 

Meat  Markets  ....  31 
Men's  Furnishings.  4 

Milliners  .  4 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  4 


Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  9 

Shoe  Dealers .  5 

Sporting  Goods  ....  2 

Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Logansport  trading  area  extends  south  to  Flora  and  Burl¬ 
ington:  north  as  far  as  Royal  Center  and  Winamac;  to 
the  east  to  New  Waverly,  and  to  the  west  as  far  as 
Kentland.  isi 

Newspapers 

Pharos-Tribune  (E.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  secured: 
Mr.  A.  F.  Rothstein,  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
bank  statements,  schools  and  other  authentic  sources. 


KOKOMO,  IND.  I  Classed  As 

Population  I  Industrial. 

1920  Census  .  30,067 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  80,067 
Chamber  ef  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  .  51,000 

Industrial  workers...  88(4% 


Native  Whites  . 80% 

Negroes  .  5% 

Foreign  bom  .  5% 

Banks  .  7 

Schods  .  12 

Theatres  .  8 

Churches  .  28 


English  reading 
Home  owners . . . 


92% 
7,418 

Resources  .  $12,574,999 

Pupils  .  5,150 

Seats  .  5,000 


Location  ^ 

Fifty-two  miles  north  of  Indianapolis.  On  the  Cloverleaf 
and  Alton,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R’s, 
Interurbans — Union  Traction  and  Ft.  Wayne  &  Northern 
Indiana. 

Principal  Industries 

Automobiles,  aluminum  castings,  automobile  accessories, 
bicycles,  tires,  brass  products,  drill  presses,  glass,  heaters, 
gloves,  medicine,  ice  skates,  dishes  and  pottery. 

Special  Information 

Capital  invested  in  Kokomo  industrial  concerns  aggregate 
$40,000,000.  These  enterprises  give  employment  to  10. COO. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Greentown,  1,500;  Converse,  900;  Burlington,  500;  Gal¬ 
veston,  1.000;  Russiaville,  5()0;  Sharpsville,  500;  Amboy, 
500;  Young  America.  650;  Flora,  1,500;  Winfall,  800; 
Swayzee,  1,500,  2,620  farms  in  the  county. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  3 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits  .  S 

Candy  .  3 


Retail  Section 

Mile  and  a  half  on  Superior. 
Main  Buckeye.  Sycamore.  Wal¬ 
nut.  Mul' erry,  Taylor,  'Union, 

Residential  Features 

A  few  large  apartments.  Some 
two  flats,  balance  o'.e-family. 


Auto.  (Passenger).  8 
Auto.  (Truck)  ....  7 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys  10 
Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  9 

Bakers  .  8 

(Tigar  Stores  .  10 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Cloaks  and  Suits. .  4 

Clothiers  .  13 

Confectioners  .  9 

Dress  Makers  ....  8 

Druggists  .  16 

Dry  Goods  .  7 


Department  Stores ,  3 

Electrical  .  5 

Florists  .  7 

Fruits  .  12 

Furniture  .  10 

Garages  .  35 

Grocers  . 101 


Hardware  .  4 

Jewelry  .  6 

Ladies'  Tailor  ....  1 

Meat  Markets  ....  51 
Men's  Furnishings.  10 
Merchant  Tailors..  4 
Milliners  .  5 


Opticians  .  3 

Photographers  ....  6 

Pianos  .  4 

Restaurants  .  19 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Sporting  Goods  ....  2 

Stationers  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Extends  north  to  Bunker  Hill,  south  to  Tipton,  east  to 
Swayzee  and  west  to  Flora. 

Newspapers 

Tribune  (E.),  Dispatch.  (M.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  secured: 
W.  H.  Arnett,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Supt.  of 
Schools,  bank  statements,  stores  and  other  reliable  sources. 


KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

Population 

1910  Census  .  4,980 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  6,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 

and  Suburban  .  15,000 

Native  Whites  . 97%  English  reading 

Foreign  born  .  8% 

Industrial  workers  . . .  15% 

Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  6 

Theatres  .  3 

Churches  .  8 


Classed  As 


Agricultural  and 
Industrial. 


.  99% 

Home  owners  . 1,100 

Resources  _ $1,975,350.86 

Pupils  .  1,288 

Seats  . 1.800 


Location 

Main  line  of  New  York  Central,  north  and  south  line  of 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  28  miles  north  o*f  Fort  Wayne.  Ter¬ 
minal  of  Fort  Wayne  Sc  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co. 

Principal  Industries 

Refrigerators,  canning,  lumber  mill,  windmills,  auto 
trucks,  pumps,  show  cases,  motor  trucks,  brooms,  spreaders, 
concrete  machinery,  coffins,  woode  .ware.  hospital  tables. 

Special  Information 

The  McCray  Rcfrigerctor  is  manufactured  here. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Avilla.  1,400;  Albion.  2,000;  Brimfleld,  50;  Rome  City, 
1,000;  Wawaka,  50;  Wolcott,  150.  About  1,700  in  sur¬ 
rounding  district. 

Retail  Section 

Shopping  center  on  North  and 
South  Main  Street,  East  and  West 
Mitchell  Streets  and  East  and 
West  William  Streets.  Few  scat¬ 
tered  stores. 

Residential  Features 
Few  flats.  Big  percentage  of 
home  owners  or  rented  homes. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  1 

Retail  trade  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Ft.  Wayne 
wholesalers. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger).  10  Confectioners 


Auto.  (Truck) 


8  Dress  Makers  ....  10 


Auto,  (Tires)  Ageys  7  Druggists  .  5  Furniture 


Florists  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 


Auto,  (Farts)  Ageys  6 
Bakers  .  8 


Jewelry  . 

Ladies’  Tailors 
Meat  Markets  . 


Dry  Goods  .  4  Garages  .  6  Men’s  Furnishings 

cigii'Etores'! ! ! ! ! !  6  Department  Stores.  1  Grocers  .  12 

ClotUeis  .  5  Electrical  .  2  Hardware  .  2 


2 
2 
3 
2 

Merchant  Tailors  . .  2 

Milliners  .  8 


Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers  .  5 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 


Trading  Area 

Includes  small  nearby  towns  of  Albion,  Avilla,  Rome 
City,  Wolcottsville.  Swan,  South  Milford,  Helmer,  and  a 
rich  farming  community  in  which  majority  of  farms  are 
from  40  to  800  acres  and  owned  by  actual  farmers. 
Newspapers 

News-Sun  (E.) 

NOTE.— purees  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Business  men.  school  superintendent,  banks,  stores. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census .  4,172 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City...  4.172 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 
and  Suburban . 10. 000 

Native  Whites . lOO^f^  Englisl 

Industrial  Workers....  S'l  Home  I 

Banks  .  2  Resoun 

Schools  .  3  Pupils 

Theatres  .  2  Seats 


Classed  As 


English  Reading . 100* 

Home  Owners . l.OCO 

Resources . $1,500,000 

Pupils  . 600 

Seats  . 550 


Churches  .  ® 


BEDI  1  OR&  PUBLISHER! 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~  [ 

Location 

On  L.  E,  &  W,  Ry.,  Big  4  Ry.  &  Indiana  Union  Trac¬ 
tion  Lines,  50  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis. 

Principal  Industries 

Fence,  creamery,  paper  mills,  mineral,  wool,  lumber, 
glass. 

Special  Information 

Has  natural  gas.  Center  of  rich  agricultural  section. 
Many  retired  farmers. 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured; 
directory  and  other  reliable  local  Information, 


a  ALEXANDRIA.  IND. 

R  UNION  CITY,  IND. 

y  VALPARAISO,  IND. 

NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 
HARTFORD  CITY,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents  ^ 

Alexandria  has  practically  no  suburban  district. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

None.  l>l®®'ts  on  principal  street. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  two-story  homes. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger) . .  6  Clothiers  .  1  Florists  .  1  Jewelry  .  2  Opticians  .  1 

Auto.  (Truck) .  1  Confectioners  .  1  Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets .  5  Photographers  .  1 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy.  8  Dressmakers  .  6  Garages  .  6  Men's  Furnishings.,  2  Pianos  .  1 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy.  2  Druggists  .  4  Grocers  . 12  Merchant  Tailors...  1  Restaurants  .  4 

Bakers  .  1  Dry  Goods .  3  Hardware  .  2  Milliners  .  3  Shoe  Dealers .  1 

Cigar  Stores .  3  Electrical  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Consists  of  city  and  immediate  surrounding  farms. 

Newspaper* 

Times-Tribune  (E.), 


UNION  CITY,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census . 4,940 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City ...  .5,000 


Classed  As 

Agricultural. 


Native  Whites . 100% 

Industrial  Workers _  4% 


Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  3 


English  Reading . 100% 

Home  Owners . 1,190 


Resources  . $2,500,000 

Pupils  . 775 


Churches  .  4 


Location 

On  Big  4,  Pennsylvania  Rys.  and  Dayt<m  &  I.  U.  T. 
Traction  lines.  Practically  on  Ohio  State  line  in  Randolph 
County.  10  Miles  from  Winchester  County  seat. 

Principal  Industries 

Auto  trimmings,  carriages,  furniture,  fiour,  lumber,  hubs 
and  spokes. 

Special  Information 

Biggest  town  in  county.  Principal  shipments,  grain,  farm 
produce  and  live  stock. 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  Secured: 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  directory,  banks,  stores,  schools 
and  other  reliable  sources. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Winchester,  4,206;  Deerfield.  107;  Lights,  Ohio.  280; 
Elroy,  Ohio,  50;  Woodingtown,  Ohio,  180;  Crete,  Ind.,  40; 
Spartansburg,  302;  about  1,800  farms. 


Wholesalers 

Hardware  .  1 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Good* 


Auto.  (Passenger) . .  6  Dressmakers  .  6 

Auto.  (Truck) .  1  Druggists  .  4 


Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy. 


Dry  Goods .  2 


Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy.  1  Department  Stores..  1 


Cigar  Stores .  3  Florists  .  1 

Clothiers  . '. .  2 


Fruits  .  1 

Furniture  .  2 

Garages  .  7 

Grocers  . 12 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps .  1 


Jewelry  .  2  Opticians  .  1 

Ladies'  Tailors .  1  Photographers  .  1 


Meat  Markets .  5 

Men's  Furnishings  2 
Merchant  Tailors. ...  1 
Milliners  .  4 


Pianos  .  1 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers .  1 

Stationers  .  1 


Retail  Section 

About  four  blocks  on  principal 
street. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  homes. 


Trading  Area 

Extends  south  to  Crete,  west  to  Winchester,  north  to 
Lights,  Ohio,  east  to  Elroy, 

Newspapers 

Eagle  (E.).  Times  (E.). 


VALPARAISO,  IND.  Classed  As 

Population  Agricultural. 

1920  Census.. . . . ®’?9®  and  Educational. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City ....  9,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban . 16,000 


Native  'Whites .  99% 

Foreign  Born .  1% 

English  Reading . 100% 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  .  4 

Theatres  .  4 


Summer  Residents ....  800 

Students  . 2, COO 

Industrial  Workers  . . .  4% 

Resources  . $3,126,890 

Pupils  . 1.100 

Seats  . 1,250 


Churches  .  3 


Location 

On  main  line  Pennsylvania  Ry.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry,,  Nickle 
Plate  Interurban  Line  to  Gary,  Ind. 

Principal  Industries 

Metal  goods,  stamping,  automobile  accessories,  insulating, 
paint,  magnetos,  steel  products,  desks,  mica,  shirts. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Valparaiso  University  with  over  2.000  students, 
700  of  them  girls.  Large  percentage  of  population  re¬ 
tired  farmers, 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured: 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  bank  statements,  schools  and  other 
authentic  sources. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Resident* 

Farming  and  dairying  district. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 

Four  blocks  on  Lincoln  Way 
and  about  three  others  scattered 
over  center  of  city. 


Residential  Feature* 

All  one-family  homes. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger).  .11  Clothiers  .  8 

Auto,  (Truck) . 12  Confectioners  .  3 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy. 20  Dressmakers  .  4 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy.  6  Druggists  .  4 

Bakers  .  5  Dry  Goods .  3 

Cigar  Stores .  5  Department  Stores . .  2 

Cloaks  and  Suits....  3  Electrical  .  2 


Florists  .  3 

Fruits  .  4 

Furniture  .  4 

Garages  . 13 

Grocers  . 18 

Hardware  .  4 

Jewelrv  .  2 


Ladies'  Tailors .  3  Photographers  .  3 

Meat  Markets .  5  Pianos  .  2 


Trading  Area 

The  district  around  Valparaiso  is  fine  wheat  growing 
country.  Farming  and  dairying  district. 


Men's  Furnishings. 


Restaurants  .  6 


Merchant  Tailors.  ..  3  Shoe  Dealers .  7 

Milliners  .  3  Sporting  Goods .  1 

Opticia:-.s  .  3  Stationers  .  0  Messenger  (E.). 


Newspapers 

Vidette  (E.). 


NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census . 4,758 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City... 4. 800 
C,  of  Commerce  City  and  Sub.  .7,400 


Classed  As 

Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing. 


Native  'Whites .  96% 

Negroes  .  1% 

Foreign  born .  3% 


Industrial  workers....  15% 

English  reading  .  97% 

Home  owners . 1,112 


Banks  .  6  Resources  . $2,500,000 

Schools  .  4  Pupils  .  1,200 

Theatres  .  3  Seats  .  1.500 

Churches  .  10 


Location  * 

L.  E.  &  W.  Ry.,  Central  Indiana  Ry.,  Union  Traction  of 
Indiana,  22  miles  north  of  Indianapolis,  on  White  River. 

Principal  Industrie* 

Hilling,  plumbing  supplies,  boxes,  s'raw  board,  tanning, 
furniture,  buggies,  flour  mills,  and  elevators,  iron,  straw 
boards  and  carriage  works. 

Special  Information 

Large  number  of  retired  farmers.  Home  of  Noblesville 
Hilling  Co.  Sears  Roebuck  have  large  furniture  factory 
here, 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were 
secured.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  hotel,  local  residents 
and  banker. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Sheridan,  2,500;  Westfield,  900;  Carmel,  800;  Cicero, 
1,200;  Arcadia.  500.  Farms  in  county,  2,100, 


Wholesalers 

Fruits  . 


Retail  Outlet*  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger)  11  Clothiers  .  7 

Auto.  (Truck) 4  Confectioners  .  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  12  Dressmakers  .  8 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  10  Druggists  .  6 


Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  Stores  .  1 


Dry  Goods  .  5 

Electrical  .  1 


Florists  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 

Furniture  .  2 

Garages  .  4 

Grocers  .  16 

Hardware .  4 


Jewelry .  3  Opticians  .  2 

Meat  Markets  ....  6  Photographers  ....  2 


Men's  Furrishings.  4 
Merchant  Tailors. .  3 

Milliners  .  2 


4  Restaurants .  6 

3  Shoe  Dealers .  3 

2  Sporting  Goods  ....  1 


Retail  Section 

Around  Square  and  Courthouse 
and  one  block  in  egch  direction 
from  Square. 

Residential  Feature* 

Mostly  one-family  frame  resi¬ 
dences. 


Trading  Area 

About  12  miles  in  every  direction  except  to  south,  where 
it  is  8  miles. 

Newspapers 


HARTFORD  CITY,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census  .  6,183 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  6,183 
C,  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub  14.000 

Native  Whites . 99%  Industi 

Negroes  .  EnglisI 

Foreign  born . ?4%  Home 


Classed  As 


Industrial  Workers  . .  8% 

English  reading . lOIkr 

Home  owners  . 1,420 


Banks  .  3  Resources  . $2,126,849 

Schools  .  5  Pupils  . 740 

Theatres  .  3  Seat*  . 800 

Churches  .  9 


On  Pennsylvania,  L.  £.  &  W,  Rys,  and  Indiana  Traction 
Co. 

Principal  Industries 

Paper  mills,  glass,  flour  mills.  Farming  community. 

Special  Information 

County  seat  of  Blackford  County,  In  center  of  what 
was  formerly  old  Indiana  Gas  Belt.  American  Window 
Glass  Co.  located  here, 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  directory,  banks,  schools 
and  other  reliable  sources. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Upland.  1.080;  Eaton,  1,428;  Mathews.  668;  Fairmont, 
2.506;  Roll,  125;  Montpelier.  2,786;  Priam,  170.  About 
1.500  farms  in  trading  territory. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  1 


Retail  Outlet*  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)..  8  Clothiers  .  3  Electrical  .  1  Hats  and  Caps .  1  Opticians  .  1 

Auto,  (Truck) .  1  Confectioners  .  1  Florists  .  1  Jewelry  .  2  Photographers  .  1 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy.  10  Dressmakers  .  7  Furniture  . 2  Meat  Markets  . 5  Pianos  .  2 

Auto,  (Parts)  Agcy  2  Druggists  .  3  Oarages  .  8  Men's  Fur- ishings. .  3  Restaurants  .  6 

Bakers  .  2  Dry  Goods  .  3  Grocers  . 11  Merchant  Tailors...  2  Shoe  Dealers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores .  3  Department  Stores  1  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  .  3  Sporting  Goods .  1 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  1 


Retail  Section 

Around  Square  and  (j  block 
each  way. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


Trading  Area 

South  to  Eaton,  east  to  Priam,  north  to  Roll,  west  to 
Fairmont, 

Newspapers 

News  (E.)  Times-Gaiette 

Times-Oazette  (E.) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  2 ,  1920 


DECATUR,  IND. 
COLUMBIA  CITY,  IND. 

BRAZIL,  IND. 
BLUFFTON,  IND. 
AUBURN,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Monroe,  400;  Pleasant  Mills.  200;  Monmouth.  50;  Preble. 
100;  Maeley.  50;  Tocsin,  200;  Ossian,  661;  Willshire,  653; 
Glenmore,  860;  Rockford,  1,186;  Berne,  1,537;  Geneva.  879; 
Hoagland,  1,000. 

Wholesale  Houses  I  Retail  Section 


Grocers  .  1  13  blocks  heart  of  city. 

Meats  .  1  Residentiitl  Features 

Hardwate  .  1  Mostly  one-family  frame  houses. 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

—  SPACE  BUYERS  CHART- 


Location 

On  Erie.  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  Clover  Rail¬ 
roads.  and  interurban  line  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Principal  Industries 

Beet  sugar,  motors,  egg  cases,  hoops,  barrels,  wooden 
handles,  harness,  gloves,  tile  and  brick. 

Special  Information 

General  Electric  Company,  5C0  people.  Great  horse 
market. 


Trading  Area 

South  to  Bryant  18  miles.  North  to  Allen  County  line  12 
miles.  East  to  Rock  Ford,  Ohio,  20  miles.  West  to  Bluff- 
ton  12  miles. 

Newspapers 

Democrat  (E.), 

MOTE. — Facts  from  bank  statements  and  Decatur 
Industrial  Association. 


.  Location 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Vandalia  Railroad  20  miles 
west  of  Ft.  Wayne. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber,  woolen  mill,  foundry,  overall  factory,  buggies, 
and  table  sauce  factory. 

Special  Information 

Large  percentage  of  population  retired  farmers.  Center 
of  rich  dairy  section. 


Trading  Area 

Fast  to  county  line,  south  10  miles  to  county  line,  15 
miles  north,  10  miles  west  to  Larwell, 

Newspapers 

Post  (E.).  Commercial-Mail  (E.). 

NOTE — Facts  from  Commercial  Club. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Situated  north  of  some  of  the  best  farm  land  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley,  serving  a  thrifty,  prosperous  farm  population 
of  15,000  (city  and  suburban  population  deducted  from  total 
population  of  Clay  county). 

Retail  Section 

13  central  blocks— east  National 
LVenue. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  cottages. 


Location 

On  main  line.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  57  miles  west  of 
Indianapolis.  180  miles  south  of  Chicago— 16  miles  east  of 
Terre  Haute. 

Principal  Industries 

Coal  mines,  clay  and  shale  pits,  clay  products,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  furniture,  tomato  products,  brass  foundry, 
bed  factory,  wood  products,  wood  turret  machine  factory, 
cigar  factory,  lumber  mills,  talking  machine,  piano  factory, 
bottling,  quarries,  mills  and  cutting  establishments,  sheet 
factory,  farm,  grain  and  live  stock. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  “Brazi  Block  Coal."  Hy-Tex  brick. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  six  to  eight  miles  west;  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north;  twenty  miles  to  the  south;  twelve  miles 
to  the  east;  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Accessible 
with  interurban  with  25  minute  schedule. 

Newspapers  Times  (E). 

NOTE — Figures  from  official  information. 


Location 

On  L.  E.  &  W.  Ry.  and  Cloverleaf  Ry.  and  Ft.  Wayne  & 
No.  Indiana  Traction.  i 

Principal  Industries 

Pianos,  canning,  cigar  factory. 

Special  Information 

Have  annual  street  fair  that  draws  heavily  from  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  over  wide  area. 


Trading  Area 

All  of  Wells  County  and  Northern  part  of  Adams  County. 

Newspapers 

Banner  (E).  Mews  (E). 

NOTE — Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Location 

On  B.  &  0.  and  branch  N.  Y.  Central  lines.  Ft.  Wayne 
and  Northwestern  Interurban. 

Principal  Industries 

Automobiles,  wagons,  canning,  metal  works. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  Auburn  Automobile  Co.,  county  scat  of  De  Kalb 
county. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Butler,  SCO;  Waterloo.  400;  Ashley.  250;  St.  Joe,  100; 
New  Era.  35.  About  1.800  farms  in  county. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Retail  Section 

In  Ft.  Wayne  terri¬ 
tory. 

A  few  blocks  around  Court 

House  Square. 

Residential  Features 

One-family  houses. 

Trading  Area 

South  7  miles  through  New  Era,  north  to  Ashley,  10 
miles  west  practically  no  distr..'<ce  on  account  of  Garrett, 
which  is  nearly  at  large  and  only  2  miles  away,  east  to 
Butler  8  miles. 

Newspapers  Star  (E). 

NOTE — Facts  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Club. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Keystone,  250;  Petroleum,  300;  Ossian.  661;  Poueto.  300; 
Murray,  100,  About  2.109  farms  in  county. 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

None.  All  served  by  A  few  blacks  around  Court 
Ft.  Wayne.  House  Square. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Churubusco.  916;  So.  Whitley,  1,074;  Larwill,  264;  Etna. 
100;  Collins,  75;  Coessee,  75;  Laud,  150;  Luther,  50;  Cresco, 
50.  About  1.800  farms  in  county. 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Groceries  . None  Around  Square  and  one-half 

Supplied  from  Ft.  block  each  way. 

Wayne. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses,  mostly 
frame. 
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Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  iPassenger) . .  6  Confectioners  .  1  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps . 

Auto.  iTruck) .  3  Delicatessen  . 0  Fruits  .  0  Jewelry  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys.  10  Dress  Makers  .  5  Furniture  .  2  Ladies'  Tailors  .... 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys.  6  Druggists  .  4  Furriers  .  C  Meat  Markets . 

Bakers  . 2  Dry  Goods  .  3  Garages  .  6  Men’s  Furnishings  . . 

Cigar  Stores .  4  Department  Stores . .  1  Grocers  .  7  Merchant  Tailors  . . . 

Cloaks  and  Suits.  ...  1  Electrical  .  2  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  . 

Clothiers  . 3 


4  Opticians  . 

2  Photographers 
0  Pianos  . 

2  Restaurants 

3  Shoe  Dealers  . . 
3  Sporting  Goods 
2  Stationers  . . . . 


BLUFFTON,  IND. 


Auto,  r  Passenger) 
Auto.  (Truck).... 
Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto.  ^  Parts) 

Agencies  . 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 


AUBURN,  IND. 


Population 

1910  Census 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City. .  . 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  .  98'; 

Negroes  . None 

Foreign  Born .  2'; 

Banks  8 

Schools  .  4 

Theatres .  3 

Churches  .  5 


City  Classed  as 

4.200 
12.  COO 

Industrial  Workers  ..  10';- 

English  Reading  .  98' . 

Home  Owners  .  75' ; 

Resources  . $3,500,810 

Pupils  .  850 

Seats  .  800 


BRAZIL,  IND. 


0  opticians  . 

2  Photographers 

1  Pianos  . 

4  Pestaurants 

2  rhoe  Dealers 

1  Sporting  Goods 

2  Stationers  .... 


DECATUR,  IND. 


a 

Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born 


Banks 

Schools 

Theatres 

Churches 


. $3,232,034 

. 1,250 

. 600 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Confectioners  .  3  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps . 0  Opticians  .... 

Delicatessen  .  0  Fruits  .  0  Jewelry  . 2  Photographers  . 

Department  Stores..  0  Furniture  .  3  Ladies'  Tailors .  0  Pianos  . 

Dressmakers  .  6  Furriers  .  0  Meat  Markets.  .  4  Restaurants.. 

Druggists  .  4  Garages  .  6  Men’s  Furnishings  .  4  Shoe  Dealers.. 

Dry  Goods .  3  Grocers  . 12  Merchant  Tailors  ..  2  Sporting  Goods 

Electrical  .  1  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  . 3  Stationers  . . . . . 


COLUMBIA  CITY,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census  . 8,499 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City . 3,499 


City  Classed  as 


Agricultural 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born 


15>7. 

98', 

75", 


Banks 

Schools 

Theatres 

Churches 


$2,500,000 

. 1.140 

. 950 


Auto.  (Passenger).  10 
Auto.  (Truck)  ....  5 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys  20 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys  10 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigai  Stores .  7 

Cloaks  and  Suits  4 
Clothiers  5 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Confectioners  .  5  Florists  .  2  Hats  and  Caps....  5  Opticians  . 

Delicatessen  .  1  Fruits  .  10  Jewelry  .  2  Photographers  - 

Dressmakers  .  10  Furniture  .  4  Ladies’  Tailors. ...  1  Pianos  . 

Druggists  .  5  Furriers  .  1  Meat  Markets  ....  20  Restaurants  . 

Dry  Goods  .  3  Garages  .  20  Men’s  Furnishings,  7  Shoe  Dealers  . 

Department  Stores.  3  Grocers  .  50  Merchant  Tailors..  3  Sporting  Goods  ... 

Electrical  .  1  Hardware  .  4  Milliners  .  3  Stationers  . 


Population 

1920  Census .  .  5,391 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City..  5,391 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 
and  Suburban  .  14.000 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Cloaks  and  Suits  .  1  Electrical  .  3  Hats  and  Caps .... 

Clothiers  2  Florists  .  2  Jewelry  . 

Confectioners  .  4  Fruits  .  4  Ladies’  Tailors.... 

Delicatessen  .  0  Furniture  .  1  Meat  Markets  .... 

Dressmakers  .  5  Furriers  .  0  Men’s  Furnishings. 

Druggists  .  6  Garages  .  5  Merchant  Tailors . . 

Dry  Goods  .  2  Grocers  .  12  Milliners  . 

Department  Stores  0  Hardware  .  3 


2  Opticians  . 

2  Photographers  .... 

1  Pianos  . 

5  Restaurants  . 

2  Shoe  Dealers  . 

2  Sporting  Goods  . . . 

3  Stationers  . 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)  4  Cloaks  and  Suits  .  0  Electrical  .  1  Ha’s  and  Caps .... 

Auto.  (Truck)  ...  1  Clothiers  .  2  Florists  .  1  Jewelry  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Confectioners  ...  2  Fruits  .  1  Ladies’  Tailors  ... 

Agencies  .  6  Delicatessen  .  0  Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets  ... 

Auto.  (Parts)  Dressmakers  .  2  Furriers  .  0  Men's  Furnishings 

Agencies  3  Druggists  .  3  Garages  .  5  Merchant  Tailors.. 

Bakers  .  1  Dry  Goods  .  2  Grocers  .  7  Milliners  . 

Cigar  Stores  .  4  Department  Stores  0  Hardware  .  2 


Population 

1920  Census  .  .  9.730 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  .  .12.500 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  . 16,000 


City  Clasaed  as 

Manufacturing, 
Mining  and 
Farming. 


Population 

1910  Census  . 4,762 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City _ 5.500 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  and 

Suburban  . 30.000 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural — In¬ 
dustrial. 


.99'; 

None 

.  .  1', 


Industrial  Workcis... 

English  Reading . 

Home  Owners  . 


Resources 
Pupils  .,. 
Seats  . . . 


Auto.  (Passenger)..  6 

Auto.  (Truek) .  € 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys.  6 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys.  6 

Bakers  .  1 

Cigar  Stores  .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits  1 
Clothiers  .  4 


99'; 

None 

1', 


Industrial  Workers.... 

English  Reading  . 

Home  Owners  . 


Resources 
Pupils 
Seats  . . . 


Native  Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign  Borfl 


Banks 

Schools 

Theatres 

Churches 


6 


5 

1 

2 


Native  Whites 
Negroes 
Foreign  Born. 


Banks  . 
Schools 
Theatres 
Churches 


Industrial  Workers 
English  Reading  . . 
Home  Owners  . 


Kh  , 
99'', 
1.C62 


Resources 

Pupils 

Seats 


$2,287,410 

.  1.075 

.  5C0 


Industrial  Workers 
English  Reading  . . 
Home  Owners 


.  75',; 
.99.5'; 
.  50- ; 


Resources 
Pupils  . . . 
Seats  . . . . 


. $3,175,046 

.  3.100 

.  3.350 
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PORTLAND,  IND. 
WARSAW,  IND. 
WABASH,  IND. 
VINCENNES,  IND. 
TIPTON,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

469;  Autiville.  25;  Blaine.  100:  Pennville,  SCO; 
ery.  Ohio.  1.193;  Ridgeville,  1.302;  Deerfield,  107. 

le  Houses  Retail  Section 

.  1  Five  blocks  at  center. 

.  1  Residential  Features 

Mostly  one-family  frame  houses. 


EDITOR  PUBLISHERS 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~  f 


PORTLAND,  IND, 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural 


Population 

1910  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce . . . 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites .  99'!  Industrial  Workers....  20' 

Negroes  . None  English  Reading  . 100' 

Foreign  Born .  1'!  Home  Owners  . 1,2( 

Banks  . 5  Resources  . $3. 900.01 

Schools . : .  4  Pupils  . 1,0' 

Theatres  .  3  Seats  . 6! 

Churches  . 


Location 

On  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  L,  E.  &  W,  Ry.,  C.  B,  8c 
C,  Ry,,  45  miles  north  of  Richmond. 

Principal  Industries 

Automobile  bodies,  wheels,  spokes,  creamery,  bottling 
works,  farm  implements,  carriages,  shirts. 

Speci’tl  Information 

County  Seat  of  Jay  Oonnty,  rich  agricultural  section. 
Well  paved  streets,  good  water  works. 


Trading  Area 

North  10  miles,  east  12  miles,  west  8  miles,  south  14  miles. 

Newspapers 

Republican  (M).  Commercial  Review  (M  &  El. 

Sun  (H.  &  E.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured — Chamber  of  Commerce  bank  statements  directly, 
and  other  reliable  sources. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

;tioners  .  2  Fruits  .  3  Ladies'  Tailors 

tessen  .  0  Furniture  .  1  Meat  Markets  _ 

Makers  . 6  Furriers  .  C  . 

ists  .  5  Garages  .  8  M*''-  *  Furnishings 

roods  .  3  Grocers  . 16  Merchant  Tailors 

tment  Stores.  1  Hardware  .  3 

ical  .  2  Hats  and  Caps .  0  . 

ts  .  1  Jewelry  .  3  Opticians  . 


2  Photographers 

7  Pianos  . 

4  Restaurants 

2  Shoe  Dealers  . 

3  Sporting  Goods 
2  Stationers  .  . .  . 


Auto,  (Passenger)  .  7 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys.lO 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys.  4 

Bakers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores .  4 

Cloaks  &  Suits . 2 

Clothiers  . 4 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

City  is  center  of  second  largest  county  in  Indiana,  a 
farming  and  stock  raising  county,  with  47  lakes,  including 
the  largest  lake  in  Indiana.  Summer  residents  of  the 
county  are  scattered  over  the  entire  area,  there  being  re¬ 
sorts  on  most  of  the  lakes. 

Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  1 


Location 

108  miles  east  of  Chicago  on  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

120  miles  north  of  Indianapolis,  on  Mich.  Div.  Big  Four. 

On  Winona  Interurban. 

Principal  Industries 

Vacuum  clea-.ers.  overalls,  foundry,  cut  glass,  big 
lumber  industry,  canning,  pickle  factory,  wagon  works, 
artificial  bait,  wood  specialties,  metal  specialties,  ice  pack¬ 
ing  industry,  interurban  power  house  and  repair  shops. 

Special  Information 

Winona  Assembly  and  Schools  located  here.  Biggest  as¬ 
sembly,  bible  conference  and  summer  schools  in  country. 
Summer  visitors  from  1,000  in  early  June  to  as  high  as 
50,000  per  day.  Permanent  summer  residents  vary  from 
2,000  to  5,000  during  summer  months. 


WARSAW,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  . 

1910  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.  City . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. 

Natives  Whites  .  99'^  Industrial  workers _ HVc 

Negroes  . less  than  1%  English  reading _ over  99'! 

Foreign  bom.  .less  than  1%  Home  owners  . 1,310 

Summer  residents,  from  1,000  to  50,000  a  day. 


City  Classed  as 

Residential  City, 
ilso  manufacturing. 


Retail  Section 

Three  blocks  on  Buffalo,  two 
blocks  on  Market,  two  blocks  on 
Center,  one  block  on  Main,  one 
block  on  Lake— not  a  vacant  busi¬ 
ness  room  in  many  years. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one-family  houses.  Many 
new  homes  being  erected. 


Banks  . . 
Schools 
Theatres 
Churches 


3  Resources 

3  Pupils _ 

2  Seats  . . . 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

8  Clothiers  .  3  Florists  .  2  lewelry  . . 

6  Confectioners  .  3  Fruits  .  6  Ladies’  Tailors  . 

8  Dress  Makers  .  5  Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets  . . , 

4  Druggists  . 3  Garages  . 10  Men’s  Furnishing 

4  Dry  Goods  .  5  Grocers  . 12  Merchant  Tailors 

3  Department  Stores..  1  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  . 

4  Electrical  .  5  Hats  and  Caps . 3  Opticians  . 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Warsaw  comprises  the  county  of 
Kosciusko  and  parts  of  adjoining  counties. 

Newspapers 

Times  (Eve.).  Union  (Morn.l. 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  were  secured:  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  City  Directory  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . , 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods^ 
Stationers  ... 


Auto.  (Passenger)  . 

Auto,  (Truck)  _ 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits... 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

North  Manchester,  population  3,000:  Urbana.  500;  Roann, 
5C0:  Lagro.  600;  LaFontaine,  900;  Laketon,  150;  and  Rich 
Valley.  ICO. 

Wholesale  Houses  |  Retail  Section 

center  of  city. 


Location 

Wabash  Railroad.  Main  Line,  Big  Four.  Ft.  Wayne, 
Northern  Indiana,  Union  Traction,  all  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger,  In  addition  to  railroads  there  are  several  bus  lines  to 
surrounding  towns. 

Principal  Industries 

Motor  trucks,  phonograph  cabinets,  office  supplies,  asbes¬ 
tos,  rubber,  tractors,  paper  mills,  heating  plants,  table 
slides,  canning  factory,  foundries,  machine  shops.  Big  Four 
railroad  shops,  baking  powder. 

Special  Information 

Service  Motor  Truck  Company,  manufactures  4,000  cars 
a  year  and  employs  nearly  a  thousand  people. 


WABASH,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  < 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites .  909r 

Negroes  .  1% 

Foreign  Born  .  10'/! 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  . ., .  ( 

Theatres  .  S 


City  Classed  as 

Industrial 


Groceries  . . . 

Fruits  . 

Confectioners 


13,450  I 

Industrial  Workers 
English  Reading  . . 
Home  Owners  . . . . 

Resources  . t 

No.  of  Pupils . 

Seats  . 


Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one  family 
houses. 


Churches 


Trading  Area 

West  to  Peru,  East  to  Huntington.  North  to  N.  Man¬ 
chester,  and  South  to  LaFontaine.  100' ,  city  trade. 

Newspapers 

Times-Star  (E).  Plain  Dealer  (M). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured  :  Mr,  E,  H.  Clifford,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Supt. 
of  Schools  and  Banks. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

8  Cloaks  and  Suits..  4  Electrical  .  4  Hats  and  Caps 

8  Clothiers  .  4  Florists  .  3  Jewelry  . . . 

Confectioners  .  3  Fruits  . —  Ladies'  Tailors 

10  Delicatessen  . —  Furniture  .  S  Meat  Markets  . 

Dressmakers  .  10  Furriers  . —  Men’s  Furnishin 

10  Druggists  .  6  Garages  .  11  Merchant  Tailoi 

5  Dry  Goods  .  7  Grocers  .  26  Milliners  . 

5  Department  Stores.  —  Hardware  .  4  Opticians  . 


Photograpliers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . . . . 


Auto.  (Passenger) 
Auto.  (Truck)  . . . 
Auto,  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  . 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Lawrenceville.  Ill..  4,000;  Bridgeport.  Ind..  3,000 
ington.  10.000;  Decker.  400;  Hazelton.  500;  Oaktov 
Monroe  City,  600;  Wheatland.  600;  St.  Francisvil 
and  Paxton,  400, 


Location 

Fifty-four  miles  south  of  Terre  Haute,  fifty-four  miles 
north  of  Evansville.  On  the  Chicago.  Eastern,  Illinois; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio:  New  York  Central;  and  Big  Four 
Railroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Window  glass,  steel  bridges,  corrugated  paper,  boxes, 
farm  implements,  cigars,  toys,  refinery,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
buttons,  packing  plants,  optical  machinery,  shipping  cases, 
flour,  furniture,  foundries  and  rolling  mills. 

Special  Information 

Coal  mining  is  the  principal  industry,  the  largest  mine  in 
the  world  being  near  the  city.  There  are  thirty  various 
manufacturing  concerns  located  here. 


VINCENNES,  IND. 

Population 

1910  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
Chamber  of  C,immerce,  Ci' 
and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  .  85'/, 

Negroes  .  5'/r 

Foreign  Born  .  10'! 

Banks  .  6 

Schools  .  15 

Theatres,  5;  seats  2,200, 


City  Classed  as 

,  Industrial  and 
Agricultural. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  3 

Produce  .  1 

Fruits  .  2 

Medicine  .  2 

Lumber  .  2 


Retail  Section 

About  twenty  blocks  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  city.  Also  section  near 
U.nion  Station. 


19,500  I 

Industrial  Workers 
English  Reading  . 
Home  Owners  .... 
Pcsources  ....$10.C 

Pupils  . 

Churches  . 


Residential  Features 

All  one  family  houses. 


Trading  Area 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

I  and  Suits..  7  Electrical  .  4  Hats  and  Caps... 

era  .  7  Florists  .  3  Jewelry  .  . . 

itioners  .  3  Fruits  .  2  Ladies'  Tailors. . . . 

tessen  .  —  Furniture  .  9  Meat  Markets  ... 

nakers  .  23  Furriers  . —  Men’s  Furnishings 

ists  .  11  Oarages  .  9  Merchant  Tailors. 

oods  .  5  Grocers  .  60  Milliners  . 

tment  Stores.  2  Hardware .  10  Opticians  . 


A  radius  of  about  twenty  r.-.i  ei  extending  north  to  Pax- 
*0  .  cast  of  Washing  or,  south  tc  Princeton,  and  west  to 
Bridgeport.  Ill. 

Newspapers 

Sun-Capital  (E).  Commercial  (M).  B  (S). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  Directory  and  other 
reliable  sources. 


—  Photographers 

5  Pianos  . 

2  _ 

[3  Restaurants 
7  Shoe  Dealers  . 
g  Sporting  Goods 
1  Stationers  .  . . . 


Auto.  (Passenger) 
Auto.  (Truck)  ... 
Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  . 

Bakers 

Cigar  Stores  . 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Atlanta.  500;  Arcadia.  1.000;  Hobbs.  300:  Sharpsville. 
300;  Goldsmith.  400;  Kempton.  SCO.  About  1.8C0  farms. 
Center  of  rich  agricultural  district,  the  county  having  stood 
first  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  best  corn  yield. 

Wholesale  Houses 

Retail  trade  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

I  Residential  Features 

Mostly  one-family  houses,  few 
flats  and  double  houses. 


TIPTON,  IND, 


Location 

L,  E,  &  W.  Ry.,  Union  Traction  of  Indiana,  40  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis,  in  centre  of  state  east  and  west. 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural 


Population 

1920  Census  .  4.507 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  .  4.700 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  .  16,600 

Native  Whites  .  96'!  Industrial  Workers 

Negroes  . None  English  Reading  .. 

Foreign  Born  .  2'  !  Home  Owners  _ 

Students  . None 

Banks  .  3  Resources  . $ 

Schools  .  4  Pupils  . 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  . 

Churches  .  8  _ 


Principal  Industries 

Canning  factories,  incubator  supplies,  talking  machines. 
rai<roud  shops,  cigar,  carriages,  cutlery  and  shoo  factories. 


Retail  Section 

Around  public  square  and  one 
block  each  way  from  square. 


Special  Information 

Farms  range  from  40  to  160  acres.  County  stands  at  top 
of  agriculture,  having  stood  first  in  United  States  for  best 
yield  of  com  one  year  and  second  on  two  other  occasions. 


Trading  Area 

East.  7  miles  to  Cedar  Corner:  West,  10  miles  to  Kemp¬ 
ton;  North.  7  miles  to  Sharpsville;  South,  7  miles  to 
Arcadia. 

Newspapers 

Tribune  (Tri-Weekly,  E),  Times  (E). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  flgures  were  se¬ 
cured;  Business  men.  banks,  stores,  schools  and  other  au¬ 
thentic  sources. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

and  Suits..  0  Electrical  .  1  Hats  and  Caps . . 

srs  .  2  Florists  .  1  Jewelry  . 

rtioners  .  1  Fruits  .  0  Ladies'  Tailors 

tessen  .  0  Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets 

nakers  .  4  Furriers  .  0  Men's  Furnishin 

iits  .  4  Garages  .  7  Merchant  Tailoi 

loods  .  8  Grocers  .  6  Milliners  . 

tment  Stores  2  Hardware  .  2  Opticians  . 


0  Photographers 

J  Pianos  . 

3  Restaurants 
2  Shoe  Dealers 
2  Sporting  Goods 
2  Stationers  .  . .  - 


Auto.  (Passenger) 
Auto.  (Truck) 
Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto.  (Parts) 

Agencies  . 

Bakers  .  . . . 

Cigar  Stores  . 
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SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 
id  RUSHVILLE,  IND. 

r  I  PERU,  IND. 

NEWCASTLE,  IND. 
RICHMOND,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  many  prosperous  farms  and  a  few  small  towns 
and  villages  surrounding  Shelbyville. 

Retail  Section 

Wholesalers  Consists  of  several  blocks  of  fine 

Groceries  .  1 

Meats  .  1  Residential  Features 

Fruits  .  3  Practically  all  one-family  resi- 


SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 
Population 

1910  Census  .  9,500 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. . .  10,800 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

— SPACE  -BUYERS  CHART— 


Classed  As 

Industrial  and 
AKTicultural, 


Location 

Thirty  miles  from  Indianapolis.  87  miles  from  Cincin¬ 
nati.  On  main  line  of  Big  Four  and  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
roads. 

Principal  Industries 

Furniture,  ftreless  cookers,  gloves,  overalls,  cigars,  car 
liners. 

Special  Information 

Shelbyville  is  a  prosperous  and  thriving  town.  Owing  to 
the  diversified  manufacturing  plants,  it  is  not  depende  t 
uron  one  particular  plant.  This  makes  it  an  exceptionally 
''-rple  town. 


98%  English  reading  . . 
‘/i%  Industrial  workers 
lVi%  Home  owners . 


Native  Whites 
Foreign  born  . . 
Negroes  . 


5  Resources 
9  Pupils  . . . 
2  Seats  . . . . 


Banka  . . 
Schools 
Theatres 
Churches 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  over  a  radius  of  about  15  miles 
through  a  very  rich  farming  district. 

Newspapers 

Republican  News  (M.).  Democrat  (E.). 

NOTE. — Sources  of  information;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
banks  and  other  reliable  sources. 


duto.  (Passenger) . .  8 

Auto,  (Truck)  .  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys  12 
duto.  (Parts)  Agcys  4 

Bakers  .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  6 


Cloaks  and  Suits 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . . 
Dress  Makers  . . 

Druggists  . 

Dry  Goods  . 


Department  Stores. 

Electrical  . 

Florists  . 

Fruits  . 

Furniture  . 

Garages  . 

Grocers  . 


Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps... 
lewelry  . 

Meat  Markets  ... 
Men's  Fur.sishings 
Merchant  Tailors  . 
Milliners  . 


Opticians  . 

Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants 
Shoe  Dealers 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . . , . 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  many  fine  suburban  towns  including  Raleigh. 
Milroy,  Glenwood  and  Norristown. 


RUSHVILLE,  IND, 

Population 


Location 

About  40  miles  east  of  Indianapolis,  and  has  four  rail¬ 
roads  leading  in  all  directions  and  one  traction  line  con¬ 
necting  it  with  Indianapolis, 

Principal  Industries 

Furniture,  gloves,  flour,  glueing  machinery,  clay  products, 
corn  buskers,  wood-working  machinery,  artiflcial  ice,  lum¬ 
ber,  grain. 

Special  Information 

Rushville  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  cattle  and 
farming  secticns  in  Indiana. 


Classed  As 

Center  of  agricul. 
tural  community. 


5,590 
English  reading 
Home  owners  . 


1919  Census 
Native  Whites 
Negroes  . 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  section  extends  five 
blocks  through  center  of  town. 


Wholesalers 


5  Resources 

6  Pupils  . . 

2  Scats  . . . 


Banks  . . 
Schools  . 
Theatres 
Churches 


There  are  no  wholesale 
concerns  located  in 
Rushville. 


Residential  Features 

Rushville  has  very  fine  homes, 
most  one  family  houses. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Trading  Area 

Rushville's  trading  area  extends  south  to  Milroy;  west 
to  Morristown;  east  to  Glenwood,  and  north  to  Raleigh, 


fiuto.  (Passenger) . .  8  Cloaks  and  Suits 

Auto  (Truck)  .  3  Clothiers  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys  5  Confectioners  , , 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys  2  Dress  Makers  . 

Bakers  .  2  Druggists  . 

Cigar  Stores  .  4  Dry  Goods  .... 


Department  Stores 

Electrical  . 

Florists  . 

Fruits  . 

Furniture  . 

Garages  . 


15  Opticians  . . . . 
2  Photographers 

g  Pianos  . 

.  Restaurants  . , 
Shce  Dealers 
*  Sporting  Goods 
4  Stationers  .... 


Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Jewelry  . 

Meat  Markets  . . . 
Merchant  Tailors 
Milliners  . 


Newspapers 


American  (S.W.), 


Republican  (E,), 


Location 

Wabash,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Union 
Traction,  Winona  Lines  and  Indiana  Service  Corp. 

Principal  Industries 

Gas  engines,  tractors,  automobiles  and  trucks,  phono¬ 
graphs,  refrigerators,  underwear,  baskets,  auto  axles, 
kitchen  cabinets,  boxes,  tools,  drill  presses,  foundries,  can¬ 
ning  factory,  packing  house,  bakers'  supplies,  vaults  and 
railroad  shops. 

Special  Information 

Excellent  shipping  facilities  in  any  direction.  Owing  to 
the  diversifled  list  of  manufacturers,  exceptionally  staple 
town.  Bryan  Steam  Tractors  are  manufactured  here. 


PERU,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  . I 

Foreign  born  . 

Negroes  . 

Banks  . 

Schools  . 

Theatres  . 

Churches  . 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Bunker  Hill,  population  500;  Denver,  1.200;  Mexico, 
and  Macy  1,500.  About  2,500  farms  in  the  county. 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


Retail  Section 

Five  blocks  Broadway,  two 
blocks  Main  and  two  blocks  on 
Third  Street. 


17,3C0  I 

English  reading  . 
Industrial  workers 
Home  owners  ... 

,  Resources  ....  $4,! 

Pupils  . 

Seats  . 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 

Meats  . 

Confectioners  . 


Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-family 
houses. 


Trading  Area 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger).  9  Cloaks  and  Suits .. .  2  Department  Stores.  3  Hats  and  Caps. 

Auto.  (Truck)  ...  5  Clothiers  .  3  .  « 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys  20  Confectioners  .  3  furniture  .  4  Meat  Markets 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys  16  Dress  Makers .  7  Garages  .  7  Men's  Furnishii 

Bakers  .  5  Druggists  .  7  Grocers  .  32  Merchant  Tailoi 

Cigar  Stores  .  9  Dry  Goods  .  5  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  . 


East  to  Rich  tfalley;  west  to  Lewisburg;  south  to  Ben- 
nets  Switch  and  Converse;  north  to  Macy. 

Newspapers 

Journal  (E.).  Chronicle  (M.).  Republican  (W.). 

Sentinel  (S-W.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  le- 


Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
S'.atio  ers  .... 


3  I  cured:  J.  E.  Deetz.  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Location 

New  Castle  lies  in  the  center  of  a  rich  farming  com¬ 
munity,  and  has  easy  access  to  Indianapolis.  Has  four 
railroads  and  two  interurbans. 

Principal  Industries 

Automobile  accessories,  pianos,  kitchen  cabinets,  bridges, 
caskets,  shovels,  lathes  and  castings. 

Special  Information 

Maxwell  Motor  Company,  manufacturers  of  auto  parts, 
is  located  here  and  has  an  annual  production  of  $15,000,000, 
employing  3,200  men.  Annual  payroll  $3,000,000.  Hoosier 
Kitchen  Cabinet,  that  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  is  made 
in  New  Castle;  annual  payroll  $900,000;  annual  produc¬ 
tion  5,000,000.  The  French  Piano  Company  is  also  located 
here.  This  concern  turns  out  7,000  pianos  annually. _ 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Few  large  farms  of  importance,  but  many  small,  rich, 
up-to-date  farms  on  practically  all  of  which  are  modern, 
attractive  homes. 

Retail  Section 

About  one-quarter  mile  on 
Main  and  Broad  Streets  com¬ 
prises  shopping  center. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  single  dwellings  of  me¬ 
dium  size. 


NEWCASTLE  IND. 
Population 

1910  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  (Jity 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  . 79% 

Foreign  bom  .  1% 

Negroes  .  20% 

Baufks  . . .  4 

Schools  .  7 

Theatres  .  4 

Churches  . . 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


35,000  I 

English  reading  . 
Industrial  workers 
Home  owners  . . . 

Resources  . I 

Pupils  . 

Seating  . 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 

Meats  . 

Fruits  . 


Trading  Area 

A  prosperous  community  within  an  average  radius  of  12 
miles  of  farms,  small  towns  and  villages. 

Newspapers 

Courier  (E.).  Daily  Times  (E.). 

NOTE. — Sources  frcm  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Banks,  A.  B,  C.  reports,  school  superintendents 


Opticians  . 

Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  ... 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  .... 


and  other  reliable  sources. 


Location 

On  the  Pennsylvania,  Chesapeake  A  Ohio,  Grand  Rapids 
4  Indiana  Railroads.  Two  trolley  lines,  T.  H.  I  A  E 
and  Ohio  Electric.  .  «  x.. 

Principal  Industries 

Pianos,  caskets,  automobiles,  farm  implements,  under¬ 
wear.  gloves,  overalls,  auto  bodies,  auto  springs,  roller 
skates,  safety  gates,  sheet  metal  works,  motor  hearses, 
kitchen  cabinets,  refrigerators,  malleable  castings,  auto- 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Centerville,  600;  Cambridge  City,  2,500;  Dublin,  300; 
Milton,  260;  Lewisburg,  250;  Greensfork,  300;  Hagerstown, 
600;  Lynn  800;  Eaton,  3,000;  West  Alexandria,  500;  Cam¬ 
den,  400;  College  Comer,  300;  Liberty,  1,500. 

Retail  Section 

Twelve  blocks  on  Main  Street, 
flfteen  blocks  scattered  off  of 
Main. 

Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one-family  houses. 


RICHMOND.  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Native  Whites  . 

Foreign  bom  . 

Negroes  . 

Banks  . 

Schools  . 

Theatres  . 

Churches  . 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


.  28,700 

City..  26,700 

90%  English  reading  .  96% 

5%  Industrial  workers...  25% 

6%  Home  owners . 66%% 

...5  Resources  ...  $12,177,283.02 

. .  16  Pupils  .  6,402 

...5  Seats  . 8,650 

. 28 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 

Meats  . 

Emits  . 

Candy  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

Hardware  . 

Drugs  . 


nual  pa3rroll  exceeding  $8.000,000. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


16  Florists  . 
11  Fmits  . . . 
50  Furniture 

17  Furriers  . 
14  Garages  . 

5  Grocers  . 
7  Hardware 


Hats  and  Caps . 

Jewelry  . 

Ladies'  Tailors  . . 
Meat  Markets  .... 
Men's  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailors, . 
Milliners  . 


2  Opticians  . 

6  Photographers  . 

4  Pianos  . 

14  Restaurants  ... 
16  Shoe  Dealers  , 
11  Sporting  Goods 
18  Stationers  . 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Census. .  10.139 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City..  10.139 
C.  of  Com..  City  and  Sub  ...  11.500 


City  Classed  as 
Agricultural  and 
Industrial. 


Native  Wliites  .  99'.  Industrial  Workers...  27'# 

Negroes . V«n:y  f^w  English  reading .  98'f 

Foreign  born  .  I'f  Home  owners .  73'; 

Students  .  1.200  Summer  residents  ...None 

Banks  .  4  Resources  . $3,410,000 

Schools  .  5  Pupils  . ...2.735 

Theatres  .  4  Seats  . 2,850 

Churches  .  11 


jEDITOR&  PLBLlSHERi 

i  SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~  I 


Location 

0-  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L..  Vandalia.  C.  T.  &  L.  and  T. 
H.  T.  &  £.  Traction  Railroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Matches,  wire  nails,  roofing,  furniture,  fencing,  wire 
bound  boxes,  paving  brick,  and  caskets. 

Special  Information 

Wabash  College  is  located  here. 

Crawfordsville  is  the  county  seat. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Ts  .  6  Florists  .  2  Hats  and  Caps. 

tioners  .  3  Fruits  .  3  Jewelry  . 


Auto.  (Passenger).  8  Clothiers  .  6  Florists  .  2  Hats  and  Caps... 

Auto.  (Truck) .  4  Confectioners  .  3  Fruits  .  3  Jewelry  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  4  Department  Stores  2  Furniture  .  4  Ladies*  Tailor  . . . 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4  Dressmakers  .  12  Furriers  .  1  Meat  Markets.... 

Bakers  .  6  Druggists  .  5  Garages  . .  12  Men’s  Furnishings 

Cigar  Stores .  5  Dry  Goods  .  4  Grocers  .  49  Merchant  Tailors. 


Cloaks  and  Suits. 


Electrical  .  3  Hardware  .  4 


Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  3 

Pianos .  3 

Restaurants  .  2 

Shoe  Dealers  .  4 

Sporting  Goods.  ..  1 


-]  CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 

CLINTON,  IND. 

W  BICKNELL,  IND. 

^  BEDFORD,  IND. 

ATTICA,  IND. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Darlington.  780;  Linnsburg,  60;  Ladoga.  1.148:  Younts- 
ville  Linden.  556;  Shannondale,  120:  Wesley,  210;  Pawnee. 
75.  Many  prosperous  farms  in  vicinity. 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Supplied  from  Indi-  About  five  blocks  in  center. 

anapolis.  Residential  Features 

Few  apartments;  most  one- 
family  houses. 


Trading  Area 

Consists  of  Montgomery  County  and  part  of  Boone  and 
Fountain  Counties. 

Newspapers 

Journal  (E.)  Review  (M.) 

NOTE.— Commercial  Club.  Directory,  and  others  fur¬ 
nished  facts. 


CLINTON,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  .  10,962 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  10.962 
C.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub...  12.150 


City  Classed  as 


Native  Whites .  98'; 

Negroes  .  ICy 

Foreign  born  .  V  i 


Industrial  Workers. 
English  reading.... 
Home  owners . 


Banks  .  2  Resources  . $3,200,600 

Schools  .  6  Pupils  . . 1,89C 

Theatres  .  4  Seats  . 3.250 

Churches  .  5 


Fifteen  miles  north  of  Terre  Haute,  on  C.  &  E.  I.  and 
L.  H.  C.  Traction. 

Principal  Industries 

Coal  mining,  overalls,  lumber,  cement  blocks. 

Special  Information 

The  city  owns  its  water  and  electric  light  plants.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  paved. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Jackson.  100:  Coxville.  400;  Atherton,  300:  Jessup.  150; 
Summit  Grove.  100.  There  are  many  prosperous  farms  sur¬ 
rounding  Clinton. 


Wholesale  Houses 

None. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger)  10  Clothiers  .  5  Florists  .  1 

Auto  (Truck) .  5  Confectioners  .  3  Fruits  ...• .  3 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  4  Department  Stores.  3  Furniture  .  4 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4  Dressmakers  .  11  Furriers  .  1 

Bakers  .  3  Druggists  .  5  Garages  .  1 

Cigar  Stores  .  2  Dry  Goods .  4  Grocers  .  43 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  5  Electrical  .  2  Hardware  .  4 


Hats  and  Caps... 

Jewelry  . 

Ladies’  Tailor  . . . 
Meat  Markets .... 
Men's  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailors. 
Milliners  . 


Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  ....  3 

Pianos  .  3 

Restaurants  .  2 

Shoe  Dealers .  4 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  2 


Retail  Section 

An  up-to-date  business  section 
in  centre  of  towm. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  frame  dwell¬ 
ings. 


Trading  Area 

North  to  Hillsdale,  south  to  Keelers,  ivest  to  State  line, 
and  east  to  Jessup. 

Newspapers 

Clintonian  (£.) 

NOTE.— Merchants,  banks.  Directory,  and  others  fur¬ 
nished  facts. 


BICKNELL,  IND. 

Population 

1910  Census .  9.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City..  9,800 
C.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub....  10.100 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural. 


Native  Whites  .  98**';  Industrial  Workers..  18'; 

Negroes . Less  than  English  reading .  99' 

Foreign  born .  1'#  Home  Owners .  83s 

Banks  .  3  Resources  . $1,315,010 

Schools  .  4  Pupils  . 1,100 

Theatres  3  .Seats  . 2.100 

Churches  .  . .  6 


Location 

In  Vigo  Township.  Knox  County.  15  northeast  of  Vin¬ 
cennes.  the  county  seat,  and  55  miles  from  Terre  Haute. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Coal  mining,  cement  blocks,  lumber,  cigars. 

Special  Information 

Bicknell  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bituminous  coal  field. 
Six  large  mines  are  near  the  towm. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Edwardsport,  800;  Freelandvillo,  500;  Bruceville.  400. 
The  principal  shipments  from  Bicknell  are  live  stock,  grain 
and  poultry. 


Wholesale  Houses 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger).  3  Cloaks  and  Suits..  1  Electrical  1  Hats  and  Caps... 

Auto.  (Truck)  ....  2  Clothiers  .  4  Florists  .  3  Jewelry 

Auto.  (Tires)  Confectioners  .  2  Fruits  .  2  Ladies’  Tailor 

Agencies  .  6  Delicatessen  .  0  Furniture  .  2  ^  ^  .. 

Auto.  (Parts)  Department  Stores.  0  Furriers  .  1  Z  :  • 

Agencies  .  4  Dressmakers  .  3  Garages  .  7  *  Furnishings 

Bakers  .  2  Druggists  .  3  Grocers  .  11  Merchant  Tailors. 

Cigar  Stores  .  1  Dry  Goods  .  2  Hardware  .  2  Milliners  . 


3  Optician  .  1 

1  Photographers  ....  2 

1  Pianos  .  1 

4  Restaurants  .  3 

2  Shoe  Dealers  .  .  .  .  •  4 

2  Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

3  Stationer  .  .  1 


Retail  Section 

Several  blocks  in  centre  of 
town. 

Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one  -  family 


Trading  Area 

About  five  miles  south,  twelve  miles  east,  fifteen  miles 
north,  and  seven  miles  west. 

Newspapers 

News  (£.)• 

NOTE. — Bankers,  merchants.  Directory,  and  others  fur- 


BEDFCRD,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  .  8,963 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City....  8.963 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  city  and 
and  Suburban . 10,210 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural. 


Native  Whites  . 97^^^ 

Negroes  ...  One-half  of  1'; 
Foreign  Born  . 2*2''> 

Banks  .  4 

Schools  .  5 

Theatres  .  3 


Industrial  Workers  ...  14';- 

English  Reading .  99''<r 

Home  Owners  .  81'“c 

Resources  . $3,150,000 

Pupils  . 2,300 

Seats  . 1,200 


Churches  . .  10 


0  the  Southern  I.  d.,  B.  &  0  S.  W.  a-d  C.  I.  Sc  L.  R. 
Railroads.  75  miles  south  of  Indianapolis. 

Principal  Industries 

Quarries,  lumber,  brick,  lime,  stone. 

Special  Information 

The  city  of  Bedford  is  known  for  its  famous  Bedford 
stene.  used  for  building. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger).  4  Clothiers  .  6  Electrical  .  2  Hardware  .  3 

Auto.  (Truck)  ...  4  Confectioners  .  2  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps...  4 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  6  Delicatessen  .  0  Fruits  .  3  Jewelry  .  2 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  6  T  crartment  Stores.  0  Furniture  .  3  Ladies*  Tailors....  0 

Bakers  .  4  Drps'>maker8  .  3  Furriers  . .  0  Meat  Markets  ....  6 

Cigar  Stores  .  1  Druggists  .  6  Garages  .  7 


Cloaks  and  Suits. 


Dry  Goods  .  4  Grocers  .  12 


Men's  Furnishings. 
Merchant  Tailors.. 


Milliners  .  4 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  1 

Restaurants  .  3 

Shoe  Dealers  ....  5 

Sporting  Goods  ...  1 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Leesville  150.  Mitchell  3.000,  Heltonville  COO.  Stoning- 
ton  100.  Owensburg  450.  Springville  300,  Sparkaville  150. 
and  Kurtz  300.  In  addition  to  these  towns  there  are  1,967 
farms  in  the  county. 

Wholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Groceries  .  1  About  10  blocks,  in  heart  of 

Fruits  .  1 

city. 

Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one-family 
houses. 


Trading  Area 

Twenty  miles  north  and  south.  Forty  miles  east  and 
west. 

Newspapers 

Democrat  (E.) 

Mail  (E.) 

NOTE. — E.  W.  Montgomery,  Supt.  of  Schools,  directories, 
banks  and  others,  furnished  facts. 


ATTICA,  IND. 


Population 

1920  Census  .  4.172 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City...  4.172 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City  and 
Suburban  .  5,100 


City  Classed  as 

Agricultural. 


Native  Whites  .  98' f 

Negroes  . .  Practically  none 

Foreign  Born  .  2''r 

Banks  .  2 

Schools  .  3 

Theatres  .  3 


Industrial  Workers  . . . 

English  Reading  . 98'r 

Home  Owners  . 70'; 

Resources  . $1,725,000 

Pupils  .  905 

Seats  . 1.000 


Location 

On  the  Wabash  river,  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Cov- 
ingten.  the  county  seat.  It  is  also  on  the  Wabash,  C.  E. 
Sc  T.,  and  A.  C.  &  S.  R.  railroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Sand  and  gravel,  buggy  manufacturing,  cigars,  sheet 
metal,  car  couplers  and  metal  paints. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Marshfield  SCO.  Riverside  863,  Kramer  200.  Fountain  100. 
The  farms  surrounding  Attica  are  well  kept  and  excep¬ 
tionally  prosperous.  About  1,900  in  county. 


Wholesale  Houses 

None. 


Churches  . •  ® 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  2 

Auto.  (Truck)  ...  8 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  3 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  2 

Baker  .  1 

Cigar  Stores  .  1 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . .  1 


Clothiers  .  2  Florists  .  2 

Confectioners  .  2  Fruits  .  2 


Dressmakers  .  2  Furniture  .  1 

Druggists  .  4  Furriers  .  0 

Dry  Goods  .  2  Garages  .  7 


Hats  and  Caps....  1  Optician  .  1 

Jewelry  .  2  Photographers  .  2 


Department  Stores. 


Grocers  .  10 


Ladies’  Tailor  .  . . 
Meat  Markets  . . . 
Men's  Furnishings. 
Merchant  Tailor  . 


Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers  .  2 

Sporting  Goods .  1 


Electrical  .  1  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  .  2  Stationer  .  1 


Retail  Section 
A  live  up-to-date  business  sec¬ 
tion  in  center  of  town. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


Trading  Area 

Consists  of  city  surrounding  farms  and  few  small  towns 
such  as  Riverside.  Kramer.  Marshfield  and  Fountain, 

Newspapers 

Tribune  (E.) 

NOTE. — Facts  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  directory  and 
other  reliable  sources. 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


0  ELKHART,  IND. 

CONNERSVILLE,  IND, 
COLUMBUS,  IND. 
BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 
ANDERSON,  IND. 
Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Some  of  the  suburban  towns  coming  within  the  trading 
area  of  Elkhart  are  Bristol,  population  SCO;  Dunlap,  100; 
Middlebury,  200;  Millersburg,  200;  Nappanee.  500:  New 
Paris,  200;  Osceola,  200;  Wakarusa.  300;  Edwardsburg, 
Mich..  2C0;  CassopoUs,  Mich.,  SCO. 

I  ,  Retail  Section 

Wholesalers  One  niile  ^ain  Street  and  a 

Groceries  .  1  scattered  stores. 

Fruits  .  3 

-  .  ,  95%  of  the  homes  are  one-fam- 

Confectioner  .  1  jjy  houres.  There  are  very  few 

Tobacco  .  1  apartment  houses. 


ELKHART,  IND. 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


Population 

1920  Census  . 

Cliamber  of  Commerce, 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Suburban  . 


Location 

On  New  York  Central,  Bis  Four  and  Elkhart  and  Western 
Railroads.  Chicago,  South  Bend  Sc  Northern  Indiana  In- 
terurban  Line. 

Principal  Industries 

Band  instruments,  railroad  center,  automobile,  baby  car¬ 
riages,  paper  mills,  furniture,  iron  and  brass  works,  scales, 
rubber,  corsets,  boxes,  telephone  supplies  and  automobile 
ac(css(  ries. 

Special  Information 

Elkhart  ia  the  division  center  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  which  employs  more  than  2.&00  men.  It  is  the 
largest  band  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Over 
23,000  automobiles  are  manufactured  here  annually.  An¬ 
nual  payroll  $10,000,000. 


90'/c  Industrial  workers 

1  %  English  reading  . . 

lO'/o  Home  owners . 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  bom  . 


.  4  Resources 
.  1  Seats  . . . 
13  Pupils  . . 


Banks 

Theatres 

Schools 

Churches 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

srs  . 13  Electrical  .  5  Jewelry  . 

^tioners  - 11  Florists  .  3  Ladies’  Tailors  . 

.  .  6  Meat  Markets  .. 

lakers  .  18  Furniture  .  6 

ists  .  11  Garages  .  19  ?  Furnishings 

loods  .  5  Grocers  .  66  Merchant  Tailors, 

:ment  Stores.  2  Hardware  .  6  Milliners  . 


Trading  Area 

Extends  north  to  Three  Divers.  Mich.,  south  to  Nappanee, 
Ind,  A  radius  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

Newspapers 

Elkhart  Truth  (E.), 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  C.  Shafer,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  and  banks  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Auto.  (Passenger).  7 
Auto.  (Truck)  ...  9 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  9 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  5 

Bakers  .  6 

Cigar  Stores  .  10 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .  2 


Opticians  . . . . 
Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  .... 


Classed  As 

Industrial. 


Location 

Connersville  is  located  halfway  between  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati.  On  the  C.  I.  &  W.  Railroad.  Big  Four,  and 
Lake  Erie  Sc  Western.  Also  the  Indianapolis  Sc  Cincinnati 
Traction  Company. 

Principal  Industries 

Automobiles,  rotary  blowers,  metal  products,  sedan  tops, 
furniture,  phonograph  cabinets,  foundries,  toys,  automobile 
lamps,  automobile  bodies,  piston  rings,  automobile  acces¬ 
sories  and  printing. 

Special  Information 

Home  of  tbe  Lexington  and  McFarland  Motor  Companies, 
Connersville  Sc  Roots  Blower  Company.  Indiana  Lamp  Com¬ 
pany,  Rex  Manufacturing  Company,  Wage  scale,  unskilled 
labor,  $25,000  weekly;  skilled  labor,  $45.00  to  $100.00, 


CONNERSVILLE,  IND. 
Population 

1910  Census  .  10,060 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  .  11,600 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  population  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages 
and  farms  will  total  approximately  10,000. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 

Fruits  . 


Retail  Section 
Several  blocks  on  Main  Street 
in  the  center  of  city. 


93%  Industrial  workers 
6%  English  reading 
1%  Home  owners  . . . 

. . .  8  Resources  . 

...8  Seats  . 

. . .  5  Pupils  . 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  bom 

Banks  . 

Theatres  . . . . 

Schools  . 

Churches  .... 


I  Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one-family  houses, 

Newspapers 

Examinsr  (E). 


News  (E), 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

10  Clothiers  .  6  Electrical  .  3  Hardware  . 

5  Confectioners  .  3  Florists  .  2  Hats  and  Caps. 

®  Dress  Makers  ....  10  Fruits  .  4  Jewelry  . . 

f  Druggists  .  5  Furniture  .  4  ^if*®.** .  • 

6  _  T  Men  s  Furnishin 

5  “'•y  <^®ds  .  4  Garages  .  10  Merchant  Tailoi 

4  Department  Stores.  3  Grocers  .  50  Milliners  . 


Trading  Area 

Connersville  is  the  center  of  a  large  trading  area  in 
Eastern  Indiana,  extending  into  many  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  the  logical  trading  center  for  that  section  of  south¬ 
eastern  Indiana  known  as  the  Whitewater  Talley. 

NOTE — sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Mr,  Hall,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce,  banks 
and  other  reliable  sources. 


Auto.  (Passenger) . 
Auto  (Truck) 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits.. 


Opticians  . . . . 
Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  .... 


Classed  As 

Manufacturing  and 
Farming, 


COLUMBUS,  IND. 
Population 

1910  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  .......  97% 

Negroes  .  2% 

Foreign  born  .  1% 

Banks  .  4 

Theatres  .  2 

Schools  .  10 

Churches  . . 


Location 

South  Central  Indiana,  42  miles  due  south  of  Indianapolis. 
On  main  line  Penn,  Ry.  and  branch  of  Big  Four. 

Principal  Industries 

Furniture,  automobile  parts,  tanneries,  wood  turning,  pul¬ 
i' 's.  farming  machinery,  buggies,  threshing  outfits,  shirts, 
gas  engine,  broom,  cabinet,  structural  iron,  brick,  largest 
tanneries  in  the  world.  Two  large  factories  making  ex¬ 
clusive  cabinets  for  Sonora  phonographs. 

Special  Information 

Columbus  is  in  center  of  prosperous  farming  district. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

In  the  center  of  the  rich  Indiana  corn  belt.  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  fruit  farms.  Several  world  wide  known  poultry 
farms. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Groceries  .  1  retail  section  is  closely  cen- 

„  ,  „  tered  on  six  streets. 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits  .  1  Residential  Features 

Fine  houses,  with  great  deal  of 
pride  in  surroundings.  A  town 
noted  for  its  ideal  residential 
pride. 


38.000  I 

Industrial  workers 
English  reading  . 
Home  owners  ... 

Resources  .  i 

Seats  . 

Pupils  . 


Trading  Area 

Net  only  Bartholomew  County,  but  takes  in  a  radius  of 
over  50  miles  from  the  four  directions. 

Newspapers 

Republican  (E.).  Ledger  (M.). 

Herald  (M.),  Ledger  (S.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger) .  9  Clothiers  .  7  Electrical  .  3  Jewelry  .  5 

Auto  (Truck)  ....  6  Confectioners  .  6  Florists  .  2  Ladies'  Tailors  ...  3 

Auto  (Tires)  Agcy  12  Delicatessen  .  4  Furniture  .  5  Meat  Markets  _ 10 

Anto.  (Parts)  Agcy  10  Dress  Makers  _  3  Furriers  .  3  Men's  Furnishings.  2 

Bakers  .  7  Druggists  .  9  Garages  .  14  Merchant  Tailors . .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  6  Dry  Goods  .  5  Grocers  . 47  Milliners  .  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  4  Department  Stores.  8  Hardware  .  5  Opticians  .  5 


Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  .... 


Classed  As 

Industrial  and 
Agricultural. 


BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Population 

1910  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City, 

Native  Whites  . 97% 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  born 
Students 
Banks 
Theatres 
Schools 
Churches 


Location 

Fifty-five  miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis.  On  fhe  Monon 
and  Illinois  Central  Railroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Bedroom  furniture,  kitchen  cabinets,  limestone  industries, 
quarry,  baskets,  gloves,  mirrors  and  windshields. 

Special  Information 

Indiana  University,  one  of  the  greatest  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  West,  is  located  here.  Last  year  there 
were  3,700  students  enrolled.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Bloomington  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  farming  district. 
The  limestone  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  horticultural 
and  market  gardening.  There  are  also  many  small  towns 
and  villayes  s'  rrounding  Bloomington. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Groceries  . 2  Main  thoroughfare  in  the  center 

Meats  .  1  of  the  city  and  a  few  scattered 

Candy  . 2  stores. 

Poultry  .  1  Residential  Features 


18,400 
13,500 

Industrial  workers 
English  reading  . . 
Home  owners  . . . 


21% 

100% 

3,220 


4  Resources 
2  Seats  . . . 
6  Pupils 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

■s  .  4  Electrical  .  4  Hardware  . 

ioners  .  9  Florists  .  3  H«ts  and  Caps 

Ifakers  ....  6  Fruit.  .  4  i®"®  Markets' , 

.  Furniture  .  3  Furnishings 

od*  .  2  Oarages  .  14  Merchant  Tailors. 

nent  Stores.  2  Grocers  .  46  Mpliners 


Trading  Area 

Retail  trade  covers  Monroe  County,  of  which  Bloomington 
is  county  seat.  Reaches  well  into  the  adjoining  counties. 

Newspapers 

World-Courier  (E.).  Daily  Telephone  (E.). 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  banks  and  other  reliable 
sources. 


Opticians  . 

Photographers 

Piancs  . 

Restaurants 
Shoe  Dealers  . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . . . . 


Auto,  (Passenger) .  8 

Anto.  (Truck)  ....  8 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  11 
Anto.  (Parts)  Agcy  6 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  .  7 

(Roaks  and  Suits  . .  8 


Location 

Thirty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Big  Four  (two  divisions)  and  Central  Indiana 
Railroads.  Union  Traction  Trolley  Lines. 

Principal  Industries 

Magnetos,  files,  corrugated  boxes,  steel  wire,  shovels, 
meat  packing,  automohile  tires,  foundries,  auto,  wheels, 
baby  carriage  wheels,  engines,  pumps,  universal  joints, 
roofing,  bed  springs,  aprons,  files,  soda  and  toys,  bicycles, 
governors,  bottle  blowing  machines,  fiags,  furniture,  gas 
regulators,  tanks,  headlights  and  tractors. 

Special  Information 

The  Remy  Magneto  factory  is  located  here  and  employs 
about  4,000  men.  Industrial  payroll  exceeds  $12,500,000 
annually.  The  city  of  Anderson  owns  their  own  light  and 
water  plants,  valued  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,  There  are 
110  manufacturing  concerns  in  Anderson. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Pendleton,  2.000;  Markleville,  600;  Middletown,  1,200; 
Lapel,  1,500;  Frankton,  500;  Alexandria,  5,000;  Elwood, 
13.500;  Summitville,  600.  Anderson  is  in  the  center  of  a 
prosperous  farming  district. 

Wholesalers 


Classed  As 


ANDERSON,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  .  29.767 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  29,767 


Industrial, 


Retail  Section 

The  shopping  section  extends 
along  Meridian  Street  and  Main 
Street.  Seven  blocks  of  scattered 
stores  in  outer  part  of  city. 
Small  section  near  Remy  plant. 

Residential  Features 
Tbe  homes  of  Anderson  are 
practically  all  one-family  houses. 


Industrial  workers 
English  reading  . . 
Home  owners  . . . . 


92%% 

.  6V4% 

.  1% 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  born 


Groceries 
Meats  . . . . 
Fruits  . . . . 
Candy  . . . . 
Feed  ... 
Hair  Tonic 
Slippers 
Tobacco 


,  7  Resources 
I  9  Seats  . . . 
13  Pupils  . . . 


Banks  . . 
Theatres 
Schools 
Churcdies 


Trading  Area 

North  to  Summitville,  west  to  Noblesville,  southwest  to 
Fortville,  south  to  Shirley,  southeast  to  Sulphur  Springs, 
east  to  Daleville. 

Newspapers 

Bulletin  (E.).  Herald  (M.).  '  Herald  (S.). 

NOTE,— Bources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  L.  E.  Beeves,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce;  bank 
statements,  schools,  store  and  other  authentic  sources. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

8  Hats  and  Caps  ...  1 

2  Jewelry  .  5 

3  Ladies'  Tailors  . .  8 

10  Meat  Markets  _  15 

12  Men's  Furnishings.  8 

124  Merchant  Tailors. .  S 

7  Milliners  .  8 


Opticians  . 

Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . . 
Shoe  Dealers 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . . . . 


8  Electrical 
6  Florists  . 
1  Fruits  . . . 
6  Furniture 
15  Garages  . 
6  Grocers 
3  Hardware 


Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  .... 
Delicatessen  .... 
Dress  Makers  . . . 

Druggists  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

Department  Stores 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  12 
Auto.  (Truck)  ...  9 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  15 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  15 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  .  9 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  5 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  2,  1920  XXXI 


XXXII 


E'd  i  t  or  &  Publisher  for  October  2 ,  1920 


4  Fhotographera 

1  Pianos  . 

8  Restaurants 
7  Shoe  Dealers .  . 

4  Sporting  Goods 

5  Stationers  . . . . 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  .12 

Auto.  (Truck) .  5 

Auto.  (Tires)  Age;.  18 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy.18 

Bakers  . 4 

Cigar  Stores . .11 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  .  .  .  4 


Jewelry  . 

Ladies'  Tailors .  .  . 
Meat  Markets.... 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailors 

Milliners  . 

Opticians  . 


Florists  . 

Fruits  . 

Furniture  . 

''■arages  . 

Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps 


Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  .... 

Dressmakers  . 

Druggists  . 

Dry  Goods . . 

Department  Stores 
Electrical  . 


Newspapers 

Crescent  News  (B,).  '  Times  (M.).  Times  (8.). 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured; 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Supt.  of  Schools  and  other  reliable 
local  sources. 


DUNKIRK,  IND. 
SEYMOUR,  IND. 
WASHINGTON,  IND. 
SULLIVAN,  IND. 
FRANKFORT,  IND. 
Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
Priam.  170:  Albany.  1.2E9:  Redkey.  1.714;  Eaton,  1.428. 
About  l.OCO  farms  in  surrounding  trading  territory. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

There  are  no  whole-  blocks  on  principal  street, 

sale  houses  in  Dun-  Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


B  EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~ 

Location 

On  the  Vandalia  Railroad  and  M.  P.  Traction  lines,  18 
miles  southwest  of  Portland,  the  county  seat. 

Principal  Industries 

Class  bo'tles,  lumber,  creamery. 

Special  Information 

Center  of  rich  agricultural  section..  Big  percentage  of 
population  retired  farmers.  Indiana  Glass  Co.  located  here. 


Trading  Area 

East  to  Redkey.  north  to  Priam,  west  to  Eaton,  south  to 
Albany,  and  farming  community. 

Newspapers 

News  (E), 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  were  secured;  Reliable 
local  sources  and  directory. 


Location 

26  miles  south  of  Terre  Haute  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  Ill. 
Central  and  I.  T.  H.  &  E.  Traction  Co. 

Principal  Industries 

Cement  blocks,  ice  cream,  coal,  silos,  machinery,  struc¬ 
tural  iron  works,  and  bottling. 

Special  Information 

County  seat  of  Sullivan  County, 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Riverton.  Paxton,  Pleasantville,  Glendora,  Shelburn  and 
Standard  are  some  of  the  towns  in  the  county  and  are  con¬ 
tributory  to  Sullivan, 


Retail  Section 

About  12  blocks  in  center  of 
Wholesalers  town  and  around  square. 

Groceries  .  1 

.  1  Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  extends  throughout  Sullivan  County, 

Newspapers 

Times  (E). 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured: 
Directory  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

There  are  no  suburban  towns  around  Seymour. 

Wholesalers  Section 

.  Eight  blocks  in  center  of  town. 
Groceries  .  1 

Poultry  .  2  Residential  Features 

^^buits  .  1  All  one-family  houses. 


Location 

On  the  B.  &  0.  S.  W..  The  C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E..  P.  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.  Ry.,  I.  P.  S.  Co.  and  I.  &  L.  Traction  Co, 

Principal  Industries 

Carriages,  milling,  cigars,  planing  mill,  and  furniture, 
hominy,  woolen  mills  and  woodworking  mills. 

Special  Information 

Sevmour  is  in  the  center  of  a  prosperous  farming  corn- 
muni  ly. 


SEYMOUR,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  .  7,348 

Chamber  of  Comm  rce  City. . .  .  7.348 


Classed  As 


Native  Whites  .  98 

Negroes  . Noi 

Foreign  Born  . 2 


98^  Industrial  Workers  .  .  20':; 

None  English  Reading  . 99'; 

..  2';  Home  Owners  .  80'”, 


Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  4 

Theatres  .  4 

Churches  .  9 


3  Resources  . $4,100,000 

4  Pupils  .  1,465 

4  Seats  .  2,650 


Trading  Area 

Trading  area  includes  the  city  itself  and  some  surround¬ 
ing  towns. 


Democrat  (E), 


Newspapers 

Republican  (E), 


NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured; 
Directory  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger). 
Auto.  (Truck)  .... 
Auto.  (Tires) 


Cloaks  and  Suits ...  I 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  .  2 


Electrical  .  2  Hats  and  Caps .  2 

Florists .  3  Jewelry  .  1 


Fruits  .  2  Ladies'  Tailors .  1 


Ag  rucies  .  7  Delicatessen  .  0 


Auto.  (Farts) 

Agencies  .  3 

Bakers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  .  2 


Dressmakers  .  6 

Druggists  .  5 

Dry  Goods  .  3 

D'psrtment  Stores.  1 


Furniture  .  1 

Furriers  .  0 

Garages  .  9 

Grocers  .  23 

Hardware  .  5 


Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  7 


Meat  Markets .  9  Shoe  Dealers  .  3 


Men's  Furnishings.  4 
Merchant  Tailors  . .  1 

Milliners  .  2 

Opticians  .  1 


Sporting  Goods  ...  1 

Stationers  .  1 


Location 

Between  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  on  the  G-  A  t- 
R.  R..  B.  A  0.  S.  W. 

Principal  Industries 

Railroad  shops,  plows,  swings,  coat  hangers,  planing 
mills,  fiour  mills. 

Special  Information 

The  B.  A  0,  S.  W.  Railway  Shops  employing  1,400  men 
are  located  here.  Washington  is  the  county  seat  of  Daviess 
County. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Many  prosperous  towns  and  farms  surround  Washington. 

Retail  Section 

Around  square  and  one  block 
off  square. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one-family  houses. 


Wholesalers 


Groceries  .  1 

Meats  .  1 


Trading  Area 

Trading  area  includes  all  the  small  towns  “and  farms  in 
county. 

Newspapers 

Democrat  (E.),  Herald  (E.). 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured; 
directory  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Mulberry.  8C0:  Colfax,  558;  Kirklin.  695;  Michigantown, 
430;  Rossville,  595;  number  of  farms.  1,800. 

Retail  Section 

About  20  blocks,  extending  2 
blocks  each  way  from  Public 
Square. 

Residential  Features 

All  one-family  houses. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 

Meats  . 

Fruits  . 


1  Photographers 

1  Pianos  . 

4  Restaurants 

2  Shoe  Dealers . . 

2  Sporting  Goods 

3  Stationers  .... 
1 


Monon  Ry.,  Pennsylvania.  Cloverleaf  and  L.  E.  A  W, 
Rys.,  Kokomo.  Marion  &  Western  and  Terre  Haute,  Indpls, 
A  East  Traction  lines. 


Principal  Industries 

Kitchen  cabinets,  railroad  shops,  clothing,  enameling, 
brass  works,  foundry,  cigars,  insurance  company,  wire 
wheels,  national  handle  factory,  toy  works. 

Special  Information 

Railroad  shops  principal  industry,  employing  nearly  600. 
Biggest  cigar  factory  in  State,  employing  5C0.  Total  em¬ 
ployees  in  city's  industries.  2,500.  Average  weekly  wage, 
$C0  unskilled:  average  weekly  wage,  $35,  skilled. 


Auto.  (Passenger). 
Auto.  (Truck)  .  . 
Auto.  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Auto.  (Parts) 
Agencies 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 


1 

1 

S 

2 

0 

0 


Trading  Area 

On  the  north  to  Flora,  Ind.,  Sedalia,  west  to  Rossville. 
south  to  Lebanon,  east  to  Forest.  Trading  area  extends 
about  IS  to  18  miles  each  direction. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger). 
Auto.  (Truck) 
Auto...  (Tires) 

Agencies  . 

Aut^.  (Parts) 

Agencies  . 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

5  Cloaks  and  Suits .  .  1  Electrical  .  2  Hats  and  Caps .  . 

2  Clothiers  .  4  Florists  .  2  Jewelry  . 

('nnbe'-tioners  .  2  Fruits  .  3  Ladies'  Tailors... 

4  Delicatessen  .  0  Furniture  .  1  Meat  Markets  ... 

Dressmakers  .  6  Furriers  .  1  Men's  Furnishings 

2  Druggists  .  3  Garages  .  11  Merchant  Tailors.. 

3  Drv  roods  .  2  Grocers  .  19  Milliners  . 

1  Department  Stores.  1  Hardware  .  4  Opticians  . 


2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Location 


DUNKIRK,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  .  3,031 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  .  3,031 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  .  10,000 


Classed  .As 

Agricultural 


Native  Whites  .  . 
Foreign  Born 
Industrial  Workers 


English  Reading  .... 
Home  Owners  . 


97rfr 

SS'.t 


Banks  . 
Schools 
Theatres 
Churches 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

8  Cloaks  and  Suits..  0  Electrical  .  1  Hats  and  Caps.  .. 

2  Clothiers  .  2  Florists  .  1  Jewelry  . 

Confectioners  .  1  Fruits  .  0  Ladies’  Tailors 

9  Delicatessen  .  0  Furniture  .  2  Meat  Markets  .... 

Dressmakers  .  6  Furriers  .  0  Men's  Furnishings. 

3  Druggists  .  4  'arages  .  6  Merchant  Tailors.. 

2  Dry  Goods  3  Grocers  .  7  Milliners  . 

2  Department  Stores.  0  Hardware  .  3  Opticians  . 


1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

5 

2 


Photographers  .... 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

Sporting  Goods  .  . . 
Stationers  . 


4,489 

4,489 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 


Native  Whites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born 


Banks 

Schools 

Theatres 

Churches 


WASHINGTON,  IND. 
Population 

1920  Population  . 

Chamber  of  Com-r.erce  ... 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 


Native  Wliites 
Negroes 
Foreign  Born 


ZO'c 
99% 
70' 'r 


Banks  .  . 
Schoo's 
Theatres 
Churches 


$3,102,400 

. 1.650 

. 2,550 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 

Population 

1920  Census  . 11,585 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City.  12,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 
and  Suburban . 27,787 

96'^;  Industrial  Workers.  ..  40' i 

1'/  English  Reading .  98'; 

Home  Owners .  75'~r 

. .  9  Resources  . $6,134,605,19 

.  .  5  Pupils  . 2,382 

.5  Seats  . 8,500 

.11 


Native  l^Tiites 

Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born.  . 

Banks  . 

School  . 

Theatres  . 

Churches 


Classed  As 

Agricultural 


Photographers  .... 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

Sporting  Goods  . . . 
Stationers  . 


•  Fruits 

2  Furniture  . 

3  Furriers  . 

3  Garages  . 

2  Grocers  . 

1  Hardware  .... 
8  Hats  and  Caps 


2  Jewelry  . 

2  Ladies’  Tailors . 

1  Meat  Markets....... 

7  Men’s  Furnishings.. 

11  Merchant  Tailors... 

.  2  Milliners  . 

8  Opticians  . 


SULLIVAN,  IND. 


Population 

1920  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. . 


Industrial  Workers 
E:'glish  Reading 
Home  Owneri  ... 


20" , 
99'/, 
.75'-, 


$3,544,920 

.  815 

. 2.700 


Industrial  Workers 
English  Reading 
Home  Owners  .  . 


Resources 
Pupils  , . 
Seats  . . . 


Auto.  (Passenger)  3  Clothiers  .... 

Auto.  (Truck) .  2  Confectioners 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcy  6  Dressmakers 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcy  4  Druggists  . .  • 

Bakers  .  2  Dry  goods... 

Cigar  Stores . .  1  Electrical  . . . 

Cloaks  and  Suits  .  1  Florists  .... 


Resources 
Pupils  .... 
Seats  .... 
5  various 


Resources 
Pupils 
Seats  .  . . 


$1,260,000 
.  765 


450 


denominations. 


V 


